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‘Caunspay, 27th Noveamun, 1913, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 


From the Rev. Profesor Bonney, F.8.A.:—Inseriptions from  Swise 
chalets, Hy Walter Larden. Bye. “Oxford, 1013 

From the Author :—Notos on the history of the Armonrors’ ani Brasiors! 
‘Company. By K. J. Bs “S.A. vo. London, 1013, 


From the Author :~The Hospital and Chapel of St. Mary Roneavall at 
Chating Cros. By James Galloway, M.D. Bvo, Landon, 1013, 

From the Author :Hsher Place, and ite associations with Cardinal 
Woltay aul the Spanish Arpaia.” By th fev JK Moyer, HSA, 
8¥0. Mp. Male 


From the Author, W. H. St, John Hope, Kiso, Litt.D., D.C.le : 
1. A grammar of heraldry. 12mo. idge, 1013. 
8. Heraldry for eraftamen and designers. 8v0, ' London, 1918. 
From J. H, ©. Bealyn, Hag.s—Tho churches of Watton, Abingor, and 
uid.” By H.R Fueimuk” Wevately printed.” ve." Guild. 
ford, 101. 


From the Author :Cellw ‘Tvichoree and other Christian antiquities in 
‘the Byzantine Provinces of Sicily with Calabria and North Africa, 
including Sardinia. Vol. j, By 2. 1. Freshfield, F.S.A. 8vo. np. 
1913. 

From, tho Editor :—Syrian anatomy, pathology, and therapeutics, or 
Mahe Hook of Medicines’ 2 Yous ANd by Ba A We Belge, 
FSA. “London, 1913. 

VoL. xxv1 2 
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From Rev. G. W. W. Minns, ¥.8.A,:--Seythians andl Greeks, A survey 
of ancient history and archacoloxy on the orth const of the Euxine 
from tho Danube to the Cuueasts By Ke Ml Minne. Sto, Came 
bridge, 1919, 

From the Barl of Crawford and Balcarres, LLeD., VeP.S.A, ¢~ Hiblioth 
Lindesiana. Vol, vii Handlist of Proc ) VAI-190, fol 





tHe, Noxthamptonshire, By CAL 
Markham, PSA, Ovo, up. 104, 

From the Author :~ Robert anit Andrew Fouls and the Glasgow press, 
with somo nceount of the Cilinggow Aendemy of Fine Arts, By Davi 
Murray, LED., BSA, vo. Cilaggorr, 101, 

From Iarold Sands, Bay., H8.A, :—Cli enstlow ancl cave dwellings of 
Europe, By 8. Barhig-Gould, vo, Landon, 1011, 

From Rev. Canon Barwell, F.S.A.:—Vineentio Saviolo his Practise, In 
two Bookes. ‘Tho fitst jutrenting of tho uso of tho Iapior and 
Dagger.’ Tho second of Honor: and honorable Quarrel.” Ato, 
London, 189 

From the Author, La F, Salamann, Bag, BrAsy BSA. 


1, Mediaoval byways, 8vo. London, 1913. 
2, English industries of tho Middle Ages. tivo. Louton, 1018. 


ok for Bingham an the neighhoarhond, 

fof the Brita Aveta, LL lad by 
FR Auten, MLD FA Ac Ovo. Birmngltny ET 

From, William Tf, Whitehoad, Bay.s—Rtrospoetion, Dy 
‘Whitehead, 138,A. 8¥0..” Mutstono, te 































Charles 








homas Hl, Kosbrooke, to, np. ud 


From the Delogates of tho Clarendon Presa;—~'Tho archaeology of tho 
‘Anglo-Saxon settlements, By E. ‘Thurlow Leeds, 80, 
Oxford, 1013, 

From tho Author:—Sussox church plate. By J E, Couch 
Brighton, 1913, 

From, the Author :~Tho ancient earthworks of Cranborne Chase, By 
‘Heywood Sumner, F.8.A. 8 v0. Landon, 1913. 

From Rev. William Hudson, FS. A. tor oF memorial of Ewell, 
Burroj.” Edited by Coal Deedes, MA Bro.” Londons 1015. 

From the Author :~English historical literatura in the fifteenth century. 
By ©. L. Kingsford, F.8.A.8v0, Oxford, 1913, 

From, the Author:-The ral manor and park of Shotwick in Cheshire 
By R, Stewart-Brown, F.8.A. 8y0. mp. 1912. 


From the Author, J. W. Willis Bund, Bq. PSA: , 
1, The battle of Worcester. 12mo. - Worcester, 1918 ; and 
2, ‘The legendary lore of Worcestershire. Ovo,’ Linoola, n.d. 
From the Author :—Notes on preconquest church arcitecturoin Hamp- 
‘ice and Survey. By Colonel Bete Veoep. rer "Wages, 
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Feom the Author:—The China Collector. A guide to the poreelai 
‘the English factories, By H. W. Lower. 12mo, Loudon. 1. 

From the Author:—Historie Darlington. By Edward Wooler, F.S.A. 
fivo, London, 191: 

Royal Society :—~The celebration of the two lnndred and fiftieth 

‘anniversary of the Royal Saciety of London, July 18-19, 1912, to, 
London, 1013, 

From the Author 
RSA. B70. mp. 

From the Vice-Chairman and Bourd of the National Port 
Portrait medal of Viseount Dillon, DC.la, RSA. 1919, 

From W. H, Quorrell, Hay., F.S.A.:~Portrait of Richard Warren, 
MD. Vat A., froma picture by G, Stuart, engraved by 
G.Baxtolon 









ie Brotts of Rotherby, By Rev, W, D. Bushell, 











allery :— 











‘Phe Paxsrmavramomced that the late Canon Barwell, FS... 
hhad bequeathed to the Society any of his books which the Presi 
dent chose to select, and that in consequence some fifty volumes 
would be added to the Society's Library, 





‘The Pueanenr also announced that under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act the Council had nominated the Earl of Crawford and 
Balearres to be the representative of the Socicty on the Advisory 
Board for England and that he himself had been appointed by 
the ‘Trastces to represent the British Museum on the Board. 


‘The Purser farther drow attention to the improvements 
which had been made in lighting the meeting room, 


‘Walter Knight, Earl Ferrers, was admitted a Fellow. 





‘Phe Rey, Wiussart ‘Lavion, Rector of St. Sampson's, Guernsey, 
sent for exhibition a number of latten objects lately discovered 
in St. Sampson's Church, on which the Szcwxrany made the 
following remarks : 

“We have. to thank our local Secretary, Dr. Maret, for the 
opportunity of seeing the very interesting group of latten, 
cbjecte extibited hare to-night by tha Rev. Willan ‘Taylor, 
Rector of St. Sampson's, Guernsey. fi 

‘They were found under the following circumstances on 20th 
Tune, 1913, Tt had become necessary to rchang the bell ; and 
the plan adopted was,to erect a steel frame whose footings, 
should be on a level, of thereabouts, with the crown of the stone 
vault of the tower, the ground floor of which is tised as a 
baptistery. ‘The haunches of the vault. were found to be filled 
in with iubbly soil nearly to the underside of the wooden floor 
of the bell-chamber, and this soil "was beifigy cleared away, in 


q 
bei 98 
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order to put in conerete footings for the bell-frame, when a. 
loose stone was noticed in the south wall of the tower. Its 
removal disclosed the entrance to a small chamber in the wall, 
and in this chamber were found the objects you now sec. 

‘They consist of a cross, part of a conser, two standing candle- 
sticks, part of a tripleenndlestick intended to be set in asocket, 
four branches, and a loose bowl and pricket. 

‘The cross (fig. 1) is of a type with which the Society is familiar, 
and the example in our ovn collection is shown for comparison, 

It is provided with a socketed hase, in which it stood on the 
altar, but when occasion required it could be taken off its base 


























own Op CHNSHER, HF AA 





ns, uvenssey (3) 





and used as a processional cross, set on a long staff. Compared 
with. the Society's specimen, it will be seen that it is not its 
equal in workmanship, and is moreover, except that it retains 
its base, less perfect, having lost the lozenge at the foot of the 
cross and the sockets which carried the brackets on which stood 
the figures of our Lady and St. John. ‘The three remaining 
lozenges, at the ends of the arms, are engraved with the IHS, 
instead of the evangelistic symbols as on our specimen; and at 
the back have a design of four leaves, instead of suns. ‘The 
stem and arms have a running leaf pattern on both faces and 
plain bevelled edges from which spring foliate crockets, ‘The 
figure of our Lord is in good preservation, and the three nails 
fastening it to the cross are still in their places. ‘The knop at 
the foot of the cross is hexagonal, the faces of the bosses being 
engraved with four-leaved flowers, and altemating with {hi 
bosses are leaf-shaped raised figures above and below, with a 
tracery pattern on them. ‘The socketed circular base is domed, 
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with a gadroon ornament issuing from beneath a projecting 
ring with an open eresting of crossex and fleurs-de-lis, frome 
which in turn rises the cylindrical socket over which the socket 
of the cross fits. It has a six-lobed foot to steady it, engraved 
with a hatched zigang pattern. 

"the lower half of «comer (lig. 2) i of e very simple form, 
such ornament as it had being doubtless reserved for the upper 
half, which is unfortunately missing. ‘The howl is circular, and 
the ‘foot worked into an octagon; there are remains of what 
looks like incense in the bow 

‘Phe larger standing candlestick (fig. 8) ix 12 in, high to the top 
of the cup and 18} in. high to the top of the pricket, ‘The cup 
and foot are circular, with simple mouldings, and there are 
rings at the middle and both ends of the siem. ‘The second 
standing candlestick (fig. 4) is of a more elaborate kind, having 
an embattled howl, anda base raised on three lion's feet. Tb is 

Hin. high to the top of the bowl, 125 in, to the top of the 
pricket. "Phe triple candlestick (fig. 5), retaining unfortunately 
only two of its holders, has a pinhole through its stem at the 
level of the sockets for its two branches, showing that it was thus 
fastened to some form of holder or stem. ‘he sockets are 
marked for fitting with one and two grooves respectively, and 
the remaining branch has a single groove to identify it ax bo- 
longing to the single-grooved socket. ‘The four branches are 
all odd pieces; two (figs. 6 and 7) have fitted into ri 
like that last described, a third (fig. 8) which ends 
head, has been fastened’ by something like the hanging hook of 
a door, and the fourth (fig. 9), a remarkable specimen in. the 
form of a dragon-like beast with a curved horn and a long 
whip-like tail, and having a shield fastened to his lower jaw, has 
‘two lugs piereed to fit over a vertical pin. 

It will be well now, before going further, to quote two English 
inventories dealing with similar objects. 

‘The first is that of Long Melford Church, Suffolk, 1529 : 

“Two great candlestick. 
‘Two second candles 






































3, lately bought, which are called Secondans. 
‘to the high altar. 

to Jesus altar, both of Lattyn. 

of Lattin, with ten branches, standing before the image of 





‘A candlestick, ten ranches, before St. Aun. 

‘A candlestick, with three. branches, belonging to the Trinity ; and now 
‘the said candlestick standeth before the image of St. Nicholas. 

‘A candlestick with ten branches, standing before the high alta 

‘Two littl pretty candlesticks of Lattin, belonging to John Hill’ altar. 

A canillestick of Lattin, with ten branches, now in the vestry. 

‘A candlestick of Lattin, with three branches, now in the vestry. 
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‘The second is of St. Mary's Guild, Boston, 1534: 


‘Two great eandlstickes of latte. 
‘Two secondary caudelstickes of lntten, 

lstckes of latten standing at the altar end, 
Alithteandelstici of latte stantyg of three Hons. 
‘An other less candelstye stance afore ow 
‘Bo Tl eaullstekes of latent standynge on the high altar of om lady. 
‘Avcandeltick of Iateen te flowzes far the morow mass. 
‘Au other litill candelstik of latten w' two flowres for one of the side altars. 
‘Bro other itil eandelstckes of latten w tro pyines 
‘Two lnten cadektickes xandige uppon the aia. 
































‘Phese ave the outfits of a well-appointed church and a wealthy 
guild, and are on a more lavish seale than St, Sampson's could 
probably attain to. ‘The first three items in each inventory are 
similar, and refer to the lights near the high altar, namely, 
‘two great candlesticks or standards, two lesser candlesticks or 
secondans, and tvo small candlesticks standing at the altar end, 
not on the altar, but probably on the iron rod from whieh the 
costers or riddels hung’; and from the St. Mary’s Guild inventory 
it is also clear that there were two little eandlesticks standing 
on the high altar also. ‘The branched candlesticks, of ten oF 
three branches, stood before various images, but one is said to 
stand before the high alta 

We may therefore consider that the candlesticks exhibited 
may he described as belonging to a sct of Intten, and to consist 
of one secondan which could also be carried in procession, one 
altar eandlestick, and remains of several sets of branched eandle- 
sticks. ‘The triple eandlestick may be another form of a three 
branched candlestick, but it may also be for the Judas candle 
‘or candles used in the Enster Even service. ‘This was properly 
a taper made of three candles twisted together into one at the 
bottom and separating above into three, fastened to a staff’ for 
carrying them. As a substitute for this triple eandle three 
separate candles were sometimes fixed on to a frame. 

‘Their use was to carry the new fire into the choir for lighting 
the great paschal candle, 

‘The remaining branches may have been part either of standing 
candlesticks, likethosein the inventories,an¢laboratedevelopment 
of which may be seen in the drawing of Abbot Islip's hearse at 
‘Westminster; or they may have been attached to wall sconces. 
‘The dragon candlestick and that ending in a beast’s head are 
perhaps in the second category, and fitted into sconces, the 
‘ther two being parts of standing candlesticks. 

‘We know nothing of the history of these objects beyond 
what has been already said, but a few suggestions are possible, 











» Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vii. 
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In the first place, the date of all is approximately the same, 
‘namely, 1500 to 1520. From the circumstances of their finding 
they were evidently intentionally hidden, probably with a view 
to their re-use if ever, as Mr. Roger Martin of Long Melford 
said in 1580, the time should serve. 

‘The inference is, also, that they belonged to St. Sampson's 
Chureh, though of course this camniot definitely be stated, ‘The 
Channel Islands being more remote in the sixteenth century 
than now, the changes of the Reformation were somewhat slow 
in taking effect, and indeed can hardly be said to have made 
themselves a dominant, factor till 1565, when Guernsey was 
transferred from the diocese of Coutanecs to that of Win- 
chester. ‘Chis may suggest a date for the disuse and conceal- 
ment of such church fittings, and the exeellent condition of all 
is a farther proof that they never fell into unsympathetic hands. 
‘The gilding of the eross, particularly of the base, is so complete, 
allowing for the natural tarnishing due to over three centuries 
of disuse, that it seems likely that the cross was in use up to the 
moment of its removal to the safe hiding-place in the haunch 
of the tower vault. 

‘The last observation which I should wish to make is that the 
cross, on the analogy of other examples, has every appearance 
of being English work, nor is there anything in the other pieces 
to suggest a different origin. 

‘We may therefore conclude, with due reservations, that we 
have here the remains of an’English-made service of latten, 
acquired by St. Sampson's early in the sixteenth century, hidden 
about 1565 by an adherent of the old faith, and fortunately 
preserved intact till our own days, in which we may hope that 
their safety is definitely assured.” 




















Mr. Crace asked whether any other pockets of the vaulting 
had been examined for relies of the same kind. 


Mr. Hors remarked that the series was curiously made up of 
odd pieces, as if they had been preserved from spoliation in the 
hope of completing the sets later, ‘he work was almost cer- 
tainly English, the crown on the foot of the cross, for instance, 
having alternate crosses and fleurs-de-lis, as on the candle- 
bracket in front of the grate of Henry VII's chapel at West- 
minster (formerly at Windsor). 


‘Mr. Bannow agreed as to the provenance of the exhibit. He 
was familiar with the products of Dinant-sur-Meuse, but recog- 
nized something different in the Guernsey specimens, which were 
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inferior to Dinanderie properly so called, ‘They could not have 
deen made at Dinant, as that town had been previously sacked 
by Charles the Bold. 


Mr. Vatrawce noted a resemblance in the foot of the crucifix 
to one from Stoke Poges illustrated in Proceedings, xxiii, 49, 
Dut did not feel sure that the foot exhibited originally belonged 
to the ertcifix. ‘Three lumps round the foot-rim’ would be 
visible if the candlesticks had ever had fect. ‘Phe howl of a 
censer was rarely found, covers being compnratively. common, 
"Phe branches suggested that the candies were placed in front of 
consecration crosses, Outside Salisbury Cathedral Chureh there 
‘were ten (out of twelve) dises 2p ft, in diameter, euch with 1 
mall hole 2f in, below for fixing a candle, 





















‘The Puxcsupexr had no doubt about the English origin of the 
exhibit, which had a general resemblance to Dinanderie, but by 
a process of climination could be narrowed down to England, 
Church goods would at that date have been more naturally 
supplied from France, but they would in that ease have been of 
superior workmanship. In the absence of proof to the contrary 
that type of cross mnght, be considered Engl and several 
‘examples were known, ‘Phe thanks of the Society were due to 
the viear and ehurchwardens for a most interesting and unusual 
exhibition, 





0. M. Darrow, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., rend the following paper 
‘on medieval objects in the Borradaile Collection : 


“The medieval objects which Mr. Charles Borradaile has 
deposited in the British Museum during the present year in- 
clude works of so fine a quality that it is desirable to draw 
special attention to their merits, ‘Chey are not numerour—less 
hana dozen in alls” but as solected examples acquired by a 
discerning collector they attain a remarkably high level ; and, 
since they belong to classes which have almost consed to appear 
in the auction-rooms, their addition to the medieval series in 
‘the museum is a matter for special congratulation, ‘They fall 
into two almost equal groups, ivory carvings and metal-work, 
of which the former may be first described, 

‘The first object to be noticed, the ivory horn, (fig. 1) fills a 















ed that Mr. Borradaile at the same time deposi 

Important pieces of Huglsh poreeafn, PO 
* Acquired at the Magniac sale in 1802, lot 291, Length, 22 inches, 
Probably the horn exhibited by Mr. Magniac at the special exhibition of 
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gap in the collection which bade fair to remain in per 
petuity; for while South Kensington possesses good ex- 
amples, at Bloomsbury the type was unrepresented. ‘These 
horns, or oliphants,! are difficult to date or place with any 
precision. It is only certain that they were produced be- 
tween the ninth and thirteenth centuries, and that all but a few 
show direct or indirect oriental influence. Nor is their destina- 
tion always clear. Most of them were undoubtedly made as 
war- or hunting-horns; but a few, to which we shall revert 
Inter, may have had some connexion with the hippodrome ; while 
another small group, carved with sacred subjects, was from the 
first associated with churches or monasteties, in enrly days per- 
haps employed to xammon worshippers, command silence, or to 
awaken the monks, in Inter times to contain relies; for the latter 
purpose, indeed, any kind of oliphant might in course of time be 
adopted. ‘There are further instances im which the oliphant 
served as a legal symbol, as in the case of the interesting horn 
at York, through which’ Ulph delivered the seisin of certain 
lands to St. Peter’s.* 

‘The present specimen was probably made for hunting, and is 
omamented in a style analogous to that of other known ex- 
amples. A network of interlacing circles containing beasts and 
monsters covers the body; a zone of similar circles rans round 
the mouth; while bands of interlacing, zigzag, guilloche, and 

iereed dises separate and enclose the several parts. On the 
Body of the horn, the spaces between the circlea are filled by 
formal, designe poly tertved from busches of graye a aup- 
position perhaps confirmed by the appearance round the mouth 
of interniediate foliage, recalling vine-leaves, on the two external 
zows in the main diaper, of projecting tendrils and leaves, and, 
pendent from one of the circles round the mouth, quite unmistak- 
able grapes. ‘The whole framework of the animals would thus 
suggest a schematized vine. ‘The general idea of the interlacing 
circles ix common to early mosaics, textiles, and other objects, 
chiefly East-Roman and oriental, and numerous examples of its 











works of art of the medieval, Renaissance, and more recent periods, 
South Kensington, 1862. (Catalogue, edited by J. C, Robinson, no. 213, 
p38) 

2 For liphants soe E. Motinier, Zr. 88, and Musto national du 
Loins, Cat dee totes, 1896, pp. 69-45 Ui Cher, Nourenus mélanges 
archtologie, i, 1874, p. 95 ; F. Bock, Ueber den Gebrauch der Horner im 
(Alerthum, etc., in’ Mitelatteriche “Kunstdenkmale des  isterreichischen 
Kaiserstagter, edited by J. Heider and R. Bitelberger, 1862, vol. ii pp. 
208; J. Hampel, Ateyeiner deo fron Miter im Uger, 3, 

; 888 f., and various references there given. 

# Reproduced in Poole and Hugall’s ‘to York Cathedral ; of, also 
Archacoogia, i, 187. 
VoL. XXVE ‘ 
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employment survive.t The beasts? in their tum are conven- 
tionalized, the treatment of the joints and the wings being 
probably in origin Eastern, while there are points, such as the 
rounded and upturned tails of the birds, which nently recall the 
tails of the well-known Sassanian ‘gryphon’; but features of 
‘this kind becameso early a common artistic heritage, tat they do 
notin themselves entitle us to ascribe the hom to the Bast. ‘The 
eagles stand in the Byzantine attitude, with the legs side by side 
bafore the depending tail? th bids with the ease repent a 
motive which may have entered Christian art from the Kast, 
Dut soon became one of its favourite ornamental designs; the 
“dragons” with knotted bodies (lig. 2) are perhaps, thongh not 
ceriainly, of European invention.® ‘The decoration of the horn is 


2 Gf. O.von Falke, Kuneigeschichte der Seidenweherei, 1918, i, p- 18: In 
adiition to the antique mosaic pavements, North Italian examples of the 
cleventh century may be compared. Cf. especially that of the cathedral of 
‘Cremona, E. Ais'm Weerth, Der Mosaikboden in St. Gereon zu Gln, pl vie 

2 Round the mouth, tig order is as follows eng, flo, gro, 
Jango bird, gryphon, lion the engle forming the mid-point, and Aanked 
by the lions and gryphons, which face towards it. 

‘On the body of the hora, beginning nearest the broad end, we have, in 
tho first row! a cock, flanket on each side by the familiar device of 
confronted birds drinking from a vase, beyond which are two contiguous 
ireles, cach containing a dragon with interlaced body biting its own tai 
whilea smaller subsidiary head, which goes off at a tangent, bites  tendril 
of the vine. The second or middle row containsa gryphon, flanked by two 
winged lions, beyond which aro two circles, each with a rexardant bird. 
In the third row, at the narrow end, an eagle is flanked by two birds, 
while behind, in’a civcle of greater diameter than any other, are two 
confronted lions rampant and Fegardant, two paws raised high over their 
hheads, two crossed below their breasts (fg. 2) 

In the treatment of many of the beasts there is an clement of the 
‘grotesque; the tails are foliated and bitten by their owners, and in some 
Saves twisted. Both quadrupeds and birds froquently camry eaves in 
‘their mouths. Tt may be noted that the eock appears on the horn at 
Angers (Cahier, as above, p. 95) and is found on early Persian textiles, 

‘on Falke, a8 above, it, p. 16, 

4 Lasting in'Italy into the high Middle Ages. Cf. H. von der Gabe- 
lente, Mitealterche Plastic von Venedig, 1903, p. Ti. The birds are 
generally peacocks, bit in the present case lack the usual orests. 

* Quite a near parallel to the dragons on the horn occurs on the cross 
from Gosforth in Cumberland, assigned to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, or even earlier. (Collingwood in Victoria County History, Curmber~ 
land, vol. i, p. 263; Mémoires de la Socte dee Antiquaires du Nord, 18B4~ 
1689, p. 175; cast in the Victoria and Albert Museum.) Cf. also the font 
at Chadieey-Cophts (F, Bond, Fors and Pont-zoverty p63.) ‘The 
Pearance ofthese knotted dragons upon the oliphant maker ws inatinetely 
Think of Scandinavia; the invention of such devices should not, however, 
be ascribed to Northern art without farther investigation. It is probable 
that interlacings as a whole were first borrowed. from the South by the 
‘barbaric tribes at the time of the great migrations (Von der Gabelents, a8 
above, pp. 77#., 89), and that some of the grotesque features in beast 
‘ornament, such as the knotting of the body, multiplication of heads, ete., 
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in fact due to whathas been described as‘ the great international 
culture of the earlier Middle Ages”; and this cosmopolitan cha- 
racter is responsible for the difficulty of finding a place of origin 
for objects of the kind.!_ When from Mesopotamia to the British 
Isles, from Egypt to Denmark, there appear on every hand beasts 
‘and monsters of one family and distinguished only ini the manner- 
isms imposed on them by different. peoples, it is clear that the 
task of locating apecinenw in which, mmetism ix nol con. 
spicuous must often be a matter of perplexity, Almost identical 
designs may appear at opposite ends of Europe. ‘The analogy 
between the knotted dragons of this horn and those at Gosforth 
has been already noticed; the confronted lions are in conception 
akin to « similar motive on a seventh-centmry eross-shaft at 
Collingham, Yorkshire, and to a version of the same subject on 
an carly Romanesque enpital in France.’ ‘There is nothing 
national in these desigus; if the use of n long word may be 
pardoned, they are ceumenical, common to most countries of the 
Enown inhabited world ‘To what country, th, iy the present 
oliphant to be attributed? ‘There is foritnately a clue wh 

suggests an approximate, if not a certain, answer: it has direct 
and close points of resemblance to another horn on which much 
has been written—the oliphant of Jasz Berény in Hungary ; it 
te-Roman 
‘Amouster 













































and Byzantine eivileath 
cnotted Inala 

1 (Ede Datel 
‘which some consider ax earlyaa the 
later (Cattaneo, architecture in Ltaly, Hig 
cou the gold erossen found {i Lombatd. graves the idee 
in Neaw-heada (Von der Gahelentay p78). When we find. dragons 


























gin lu (Ue Nec ot Roa ne, ta 
icin) cnr nwo hanno Fest sala mee 
Ho Sere, ae nt en (Yd, meme 


Hot start fa the uorth of Europe tut in son more central region. 
* ‘After the fal of the. Brive in the Westy Graeco-Roman ar rapidly 
loge the ground which it ail held, and the popular, beastoramten, 
already exiting but uot offially recognized, broke Toose and ultimately 
pre th vr Wi th'nore ddd tn ota ia 
jantine are which iconoclasm encouraged, » uem impetus Was given? 
a movement destined to coutinue until the rise of Gothieart. 
goody iat Yorkin elt ds At pees 
tration of thin ere in pubied. 
je at Poitiers (Vitry and Britre, Docu 
iments de acuplurerangaine de Maen ge pl, sy 2), 

Thue practcaly the same design ny to found on Coptic and Sasa 
reliefs or st8s, on Byzantine objcts ofthe mide peri, in  Saracenie 
Eh in eorly-modiorelstulptares mosao-pevemnents and fninor works of 
fact in Norther Tealy, France, Spain, Germany, Scandinavis, and the 
iia Inte, : ee 
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has also points of analogy with two other horns in the eathedral 
of Prague? Several of the beasts are almost repetitions of those 
yound the month of the Jas Berény horn,? and the folinte 
ornament in the spandrels between circles is also identical. 
Further, a similar border of pierced dises ix also seen on one of 
‘he Prague oliphants. Now both these horns of the cast of Europe 
have on the body scenes from the amphithentre or cireus, in 
fone case jugglers and acrobats, in the other. four-horse chariot- 
mees, Ii is argued that in the tenth or cleventh century, to 
which date they arc assigned, such subjects should rdate 
to the hippodrome at Constantinople: and therefore the two 
hors have been generally accepted as Byzantine. If that is s0, 
Mr. Borradaile’s oliphant, though without the circus-subjects, 
may also be Byzantine: we have already noticed the Byzantine 
type of the eagle; and there is perhaps no feature of which we 
can definitely say that it could not be the work of a Byzantine 
inony-crver,sneo a this period bent-oroament was very general 
in the East-Roman Empire. ‘There remains, however, the pos- 
sibility of an origin in North Italy, where Byzantine models 
were closely copied, or perhaps even in some East Europenn 
country where the jnGueneee of Constantinople were predowtrant. 
‘The horn may well belong to the tenth century, and is not likely 
to be Jater than the eleventh, 

Of two characteristic Byzantine ivories, one, a panel with the 
subject known as the Deesis, i.e. our Lord between the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist, beneath a piereed eaopy, dates per- 
haps from the early twelfth century. "It is a good example of a 
style which does not aim at extrenie finish, and is represented in 
various collections, but hitherto imperfectly in the Museum. 





























+ Both horns are deseribed and reproduced by Hampel, as above, vol 
pp, 8094, and il plates, S22 

# The birds, both in type and in the manner in which they old leaves 
in their mouths, recall those on tho early cedar chest at ‘Terracinny an 
object which some are inclined to place as early as the cighth or ninth 
century, and for which au oriental origin is probable (J. Strzygowski, Das 
orientilische Iatien, in Monatshefte fdr Kunstwissensehuft, vol. i, Leipaig, 
fas 0-105 4, Molin, Z'rebyceatin 2 Fexpaian de Crolefrnte, . 18h 
(1806); A. Venturi, Soria dell arte italiana, ii, gs. 83-8). Tt is inter 
‘esting to note that points of resemblance exist between this coffer 
Jasz Beréuy horn; while at the same time it suggests afinities with the 
Franks easket in the British Museum (Catalogue of Leary Carvings, 10. 30). 
A frther analogy tothe beat of pre-Caroingian Hluniated manonrpts 
should be noted. Lions with twisted tails which they bite, very similar 
to those on the horn, are to be seen in an Augustine on the Heptateuch, 
formerly at Corbie, and dating from the eighth century (Comte A. de 
Bastard, Peintures et ornements des manuserite, ete., abbreviated editi 
pl, 21). The same manuscript has beasts holding leaves in their mouths, 

} Tho panel, which is 6 in. high, was in the Keele Hall Collection 
and exhibited at Manchester in 1857 and Leeds in 1868, An example of 
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‘The sccond, a large triptych 10$ in. high, is here reproduced 
(figs. 3 and 4}: it anny be rather earlicr,andof the cleventh cen 
tury. In the middle is the Crucifixion between the Virgin and 
St. Jolm, with half-figures of the archangels above, all accom- 
pinied hy descriptive legends. On the two leaves are halffigures 
of SS, Cyrus and John, and the following saints in pairs: SS. 
George and ‘Theodore Stratclates; Eustathius and Clement of 
Ancyra; Menas and Procopius; Stephen and Cyrion. On the 

side of the leaves are to orate crosses, each having at the 
tersection of the limbs a medallion with a bust, one of St. 
Joachim, the other of St. Anna. Above and below the erosies are 
four medallions with busts of SS. Basil, James the Persian, Bar- 
dara, and Thekla! All the suints have their names carved beside 
therm in the mal manner. ‘This diptych bas unfortunately no 
pedigree; and it has been objected to it that the eutting of the 
central pane! is suspicionsly sharp, while this panel also differs 
from the leaves and colour. But the sharpness of execution 
occurs in other triptychs, of which the authenticity has never 
been questioned ; and is perhaps the natural condition of an in- 
terior which is not exposed to rubbing. 

‘The difference in colour would scem to be rather in favour of 
genuineness than against it. ‘The tinting of ivories being to-lay 
a fine art, a forger would be more likely to harmonize his tones 
than to leave a visible contrast between them; it must also be 
remembered that the eentre and the leaves may be derived from 
different tusks? There is another point which is also worthy 


jar tyle ix the panel feom a triptych with the Virgin and Child jn 
the Strogato® Collection at Rome (He Grucren, £ifeubeneerke in photo- 
raphischer Nachbldang, ltalian Seri, no 68), ‘The Dee occ on other 
‘fantine ivories at Beslin, Liverpool, in tho Vatican, ete. 
"OF the wellknown axiatx it ie tunecesary to’exy anything here. 
SS, Cyrus and John were mariyred in Egypt, ac are ually represented 
ltr (08 Acta Senctorvm, Jon. 31): thelr day is January 31. St Cyrion 
mige toa group of martyrs who maered at Alexandria on Febraary 145 
Toe decribed an pr Stasis Hot commonl oud i miner 
Byzantine works of art: in this sphere her may not have 
tejulled that attained inthe West inthe fifteenth century 3 but she iv @ 
Sink of onental ony her Jogend was wey fuel Syn and 
Str parts ofthe Eas and soe ocere in the Menologiom of Bal IL 
Gal, 234)yas well asin monumental at, e-g. inthe mosses ofthe Monas- 
(ary of St Luke Stiis in Phocis (Schulte and Barneley, p- 0). St James 
She Persian ix seen on the Harbetile triptych (B: Moliner, vires, p- 100) 
‘on the exterior ofthe right let : 
+ Te was acquired by Mr. Borradaile in 1905-6, the story being that it 
came from a convent ° pacts 
Another featare which might at frst ight be urged agninst the triptych 
ia thal the leaves sre fen by hngey aed of ypu ming 
Cre in patio lg of the central pel the tna Brine 
Iothod, "Bat if this point were made tere of falsity, the ‘Triptych 
{Hlarboville’ in Pars, the clamical example of the Byzantine ivory-carvers 
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of mention. In the bottom right-hand corner of one leaf there 
is a rare saint, Cyrion, and above his halo a very eurious hood- 
like projection, which Iam unable to explain. Here again, 
it seems unlikely thet a forger would leave the safe beaten 
track to attempt an originality gneraly avoided in his ro- 
fession, But apart from all this, the triptych is homogencous 
in style and treatment, and consistent with the period to which 
it is assigned. ‘The lettering is good, and the iconography 
apparently correet in ity details. While duly observing, there- 
fore, the ‘caution now imperative in the case of every object 
without a history, we may leaxe the onus prolgnd tn those 
who may feel suspicious. Meanwhile, the triptych may be re- 
garded as an interesting addition to the Byzantine ivories in 
{his comtry, and Mr. Borradaile may be congratulated on his 
courage in making an acquisition of which he "Enew the risks, 
‘The charming French polyptych next illustrated,t (fig. 5) 
dating from the first half of the fourteenth eentary, compels its 
own recognition, and may be left to speak for itself. ‘The 
arrangement of the subjects follows a widely accepted scheme, 
exemplified, among others, by a fine lager polyptych in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.? Upon the leaves are the Annun- 
ciation and Adoration of the Magi, the Nativity and Presenta- 
tion in the Temple. ‘The Virgin with the Child in the middle 
of the composition is a figure of admirable grace and deliency.? 
‘The diptyeh next illustrated (fig. 6) is not the least remaric- 
able among a. group of pierced ivories which have given rise to a 
reat, deal of discussion.’ ‘They differ widely in execution and 
in merit, but, points of analogy in execution and conception 
are always apt to occur between them ; for instance, a certain 
rather unintelligent type of head, especially noticeable in the 
heated male Spuret- cad a tendenoy to afc! drematio poor 
and to intensity of facial expression. ‘The architecture is gene- 
rally elaborate-this past of the work giving the earver obvious 
scope for display of his dexterity: architectural features are, 
however, not alveays the same in different examples. If we allow 
for a fanciful treatment, they represent a period comprising 





























art, would also be false. “The existing hinges, 
Fela the eave wien clos, are ter 

" Magoiae Collection, lot 257. "Height, fn. 

1 Pot then doviionl taberancag or toca lone, ola, coe 
2, Kocahin in A; Micha Hite drt pit 

' Teonographically this Vigia and Chit axe forming part 
ofthe Adoration scene, the kings alone appearing on the lef. 

{The diptyeh, which is fm. high, does not soem to have formed 
part of any lange collection. 

"Bor tie group, s20 Brith Museum Cotlone of Itoy Caring, 
vp. sly, x 


woll as the silver pin 
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the close of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; they render structural features not as they really 
were, but as theyexisted in the mind’s eye of the artist, and as they 

are depicted in contemporary illuminated manuscripts. ‘Yo this 
period these ivories are considered to belong, while they are com- 
monly described as of North French or Flemish origin ; both date 
‘and Tocal attribution appear to be supported by the manuscripts, 
where a similar realistic treatment of the human figure, and, 
cone may add, a similar frequency of rather stupic-looking types, 
may be found, ‘The iconography of these ivoriex, so far as T 
was able to test it: while preparing the Catalogue of Ivory Car- 
vings in the British Muxeum, is correct, and agrees with that 
of the illminations, whether we examine the finer books, such 
a8 the Bedford Hours, or the humbler work of the second or third 
order, of which xo much remains and so little is known. ‘The 
ivories follow the manuseripts in this marked difference in quality. 
Some are far hetter than others; and this fuct favours the concla~ 
sion that, like the manuscripts, they represent the general style of 
1 period translated by hands of varying skill, It seems more 
reasonable to accept this view than’to suppose them the work 
of a forger, or small group of forgers, working in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. ‘That date ix the latest which the 
sceptical could assign them, because several examples were known 
to exist in collections before that time. ‘The present diptych 
must take rank with the best that was done in this style, and 
probably no other example is more elaborate; the figure 
‘actually in the round, and the tracery is executed with a dexterity 
which Ys almost Chinese, ‘The leaf on the spectators left cot 
tains scenes from the history of the Virgin; that on the right, 
scenes from the life of our Lord. On the left we see, at the 
dottom, the Nativity and Adoration of the Magi; above this, 
the Denth of the Virgin; at the top, the Virgin's soul received 
by the Almighty, her Assumption, and (in the middle)her Coro- 
nation. Under the intervening eanopies are small figures of 
angels with musical instruments, a motive which occurs in the 
Pierced panels at South Kensington, and those of the enme st 
formerly in the Carmichael Collection. On the right leaf, we see, 
at the bottom, the Holy Women with vewsls of olutment, ap” 
proaching the figure of our Lord, behind whom is Hell-Mout] 
with souls issuing from it, so that the Descent into Hell com- 
ines with the other scene, Above are the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion, and (in the middie), the Resurrection ; at the top, 
the Agony in the Garden and the Last Judgement, St. Michael 
weighing the souls (the pyychostasis) appearing on the left. On 



































> e.g. those in the Debruge Dumenil and Maskell Collections. 
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this leaf the small figures under the intervé 
shown in the attitude of adoration. 


Ws canopies are 





‘The first of the objects in metal-work is a chrismatory of gilt 
copper on a high foot dating from about s.p. 1200" (fig. 7). In 
general structure it resembles other medieval chrisnatoties for 
the three oils. ‘The body has three eylindrieal compartments in 
filigree, between which ate narrow bands of similar filigree, with, 
coloured stones andl pastes in plain settings. ‘The hinged lid is 









of architectural design, with three hell-shnped pinnacles ter= 
inating in spheres, aud surrounding a dome with high pierces 
drum, stmounted by n modern cross: between the pimeles and 


the drum are three gables, ‘The foot is of round section, with 
a lobed knop and expanding circular base, round which is 
graved a Lombardie inscription with abbreviations, reading: 


HIC € INGVS - Da OLAO - BEATA SRARIG - ET - DA 
FASSTIONNTA : ET’ ba OLEO-SCH-R- DE OLAO SCAN. 


On the edge of the foot, in similar characters, are the words : 
MEMENTOTE CONRADI 


‘Whe foot and body appear to be of separate origins, and are 
rather clumsily joined : at present they are held together by a 
Jong metal rod’ of modern date. ‘They are, however, of much 
the same period; and both appear to be genuine work of the 
close of the twelfth century or the beginning of the thirteenth, 
‘Tho three compartments of the body are now filled by modern 
cylinders, between which is a plate engraved with the initial 
letters IOC: a larger plate at the base of the lid is also 
modern, and there is a great deal of modem gilding. 

‘The inscription on the foot yives in fall the name of but one 
saint, only the initials of the other two appearing. ‘There would 
seem’ to be little doubt, in spite of the faulty grammar of the 
engraver, that the K and W{ represent SS, Catharine and Nicholas; 
and an entry in the list of relies once belonging to the shrine of 


2 9bin, bigh. From the. Kesle Hall Collection, Shown at the Art 
‘Treasures Exhibition, Manchester, in 1857 (Sgured by J. B. Wating, are 
Treasures of the United Kingdom, W858, Plates, Metal-work, pl. mo. 2); 
andat the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington in 1002 (Catalogue, as 
above, 0, 1009, p. 87). 

The initials bland for [Oleum) Infirmoruan, Oleum [eatechomenorn, 
and Cirisma. These indicatory letarn are subject to some variation. ‘Tho 
oil of the infirm is constant aa I or OL. But that of the Catechumens 
aay be rendered by S, because itis alo described as ow eacrum ; while 
the Charis may be indieated by SC (Sonstum Chrivma). Seo G. Helle- 
tte, Reoue de Fart chien, 1884, p. 147. 
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St, Cuthbert, at Durham, quoted by Mr. Assheton Pownall in 
volume v of Proceedings,’ seems to show that the St. Mary 
here mentioned must be St, Mary of Sardinia, since her balm or 
oil is recorded as kept at 

‘Durham in the same ivory. 

casket as that of $8, Cath- 

arine and Nicholas. ‘The 
oil of St. Catharine was 
pethaps the most famous 

of the healing oils, and, as 

is well known, is mentioned 

by Sir John Mandeville in 

his account of Mount Sinai. 

The fact that the word 
Veatimenta is spelled with 
an F instead of a V suggests 
Teutonic hand ; the name 
Conrad is German ; and it 
seems probable that this 
object was made somewhere 
on the Rhine. Filigree in 
this style, with scrolls and 
pellets, is common in the 
second half of the twelfth 
century, extending into the 
thirteenth whiletheletter- 
ing on the foot should not 
take us far from the year | 
12002 

The slender parcel-gilt 
silver tabernacle (fg, 8) is 

in one of those things 
‘hich require no advertive= 
ment beyond their own ob- Fig. 7. covren-orun cumsssarony ¢ 
vious excellence.® Its only TORRADAI COLLBOHION. 
fault lies in the crucifix 
‘at the top, which is of more recent date than the rest! ‘The 

2p. 119, ‘ 

2 Tine dato suggested in the Loan Exhibition Catalogue, vi, seco half 
of the thirteenth ventary, appears to be too late Similar filigree on a 
roliguary at Quedliaburg fe dated to the period 1104-1208 (J. Marquet de 
Vastalot, Monumente Pit, vi, 1889, 183). 

*"Magniao Sale Catalogue, no. 702, exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Avta Chub in 1001 and af the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 190, 
Formerly Leben Collection, Cologne, 

"This part may be compared with the top of a fourteenth-contury 
ciboriam ‘st Aicle-Chapelle (BE. Aus'm Werth, Kunstdentmdler dat 
christichen Mittelatters in den Rheinlanden, Album, pl. 88,"8g. 5). 

Yor. XX¥E D 
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proportions of the tabernacle itself are exceedingly clegant, and 
the small group of the Virgin and Child fills its allotted place 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. ‘This graceful 
object, which should be French, and he not later than the 
middle of the fourteenth century, has the greatest possible 
refinement and distinction, 

‘The next object (fig. 9), also silver-gilt, is of rather later date, 
and from the same ry. ‘his too is a Magnine piece.t 
Mr. Middleton, describing it in the sale catalogue, said, with some 
‘ruth, that it might almost serve as a model fora turret in stone. 
On the rim of the lower part is one of the silversmiths’ marks 

which are so rare in the Middle Ages, a lily and a vase, 
vith the letters ft underneath (fig 10) and to the ight 
amore modern control mark, a boat's head. Here again 
the destination is not very easy to determine, ‘There is 
a foot, which appears to be part of the original design ; 
but ef the sides there are two tabes forsupending eds, 
Fig-10. Clearly it was intended to stand on a flat surface, but 
also to be carried on occasion. It has been called a 
chrismatory, in which case it would be one of the single rece} 
tacles for the Oleum Infirmorum, of which examples are pre- 
served. But it differs from these in having a detachable instend 
of a hinged lid; and in the possession of the arrangement for 
suspension. Again, it is rather narrow and deep for this purpose. 
Other suggestions are that it contained a relic, or that it served 
as a penner. 

‘The sceptre or baton (figs. 11 and 12) also purchased by 
‘Mr. Borradaile at the Magniac sale,® has a history which can be 
traced with certainty as far as the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It was lot seventy-three of the fifteenth day at the 
Strawberry Hill sale,‘ where it was described as having been 
given to Horace Walpole by his niece, Lady Temple. But before 
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that, as the catalogue also stated, it nd been in the collection 
of Lady Elizabeth [Betty] Germain, and appears in the eata- 
Jogue of her sale in 1770, 
when it fetched £4 146. 6d.! 
Lady Elizabeth collected 
works of art herself, and mnay 
have acquired this beautiful 
object by purchase, but it is 
just possible that it was once 
rty of the Second 
del, part of 
whose collections? came to 
her on her husband's death, 

‘The baton is a rod of rock 
exystal, octagonal in trans 
verse section, having at exch 
end a silver-gilt mount (the 
carly catalogues say ¢ gold’) 
in a transitional Gothiestyle, 
the two mounts being iden- 
ticalin design though differ- 
ing in size. Round the lower 
part of each is a band of 
pearls fixed by pins; above 
this, the metal is unorna- 
mented until we come to a 
series of mouldings ; above 
these is a projecting octa- 
gonal gallery with balusters 
at the angles, and with aroof 
sloping up from each face, 
upon Which are set more 
pearls, From this roof rises 
a smaller pierced octagonal 
gallery with a erenelated cresting, surmounted by a pyramidal 

1 Catalogue of the noble collection of pictures, ete., of the Right Hon. Lady 
eee sah, cheydalseepre ariel with peas, enamellinge ee 

* Lady Elizabeth was born in 1680 and. died in’ 1769. She was the 
second daughter of Charles, Burl of Berkeley, and married Sir John 
Germain, whose fst wife had been Duchess of Norfolk. Te was this lady 
‘who possessed the collection of gems made by Thomas Howard, second 
Earl of Arundel (1685-1646), the great collector of pictures, antiyuities, 
Bie leh eto Eady Bory, nod she preoated the greter part to indy 
Macy Honuclerly her grea see, who married Lael Charles Spencer, 
brother of the third Duke of Marlborough. The Arundel gems ultimately 
cement the possesion ofthe Dakts of Mariborough andere sol in 18 
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roof of eight faces enamelled alternately in translucent blue and 
green, ‘This ends in a collar of pearls, and an enamelled ball with 
a ring for suspension, ‘There is a ring or loop at each end. 
‘This very graceful work of the silversmith’s art can hardly be 
older than’the latter part of the fifteenth century on account 
of the baluster pinnacles, which are transitional to a Renais- 
sance style: but for this feature, it might well be dated a 
hundred years earlier. Mr. Middleton, in the catnlogue of 
the Magniae Collection, suggested an ‘English origin; but 
though one would like to claim so beautiful a thing for our 
country, I think it more probable that we must seck its home 
in quite a different rogion. Unless Flanders ean produce some- 
thing similar, Western Europe as a whole seems excluded, for 
the work is not accepted as French, and does not appear to be 
either German or Spanish. ‘The south-east of the Continent 
seems at present a more probable locality. ‘Translucent enamels, 
tnd a lavish use of peat, on an object of which the stractural 
forms combine Gothic and Renaissance features, point to a region 
where a North Italian or Adriatic” influence prevailed, but, at 
the same time, a conservative use of Gothic. ‘Whe Venetian area 
‘was such a region in the late fourteenth century and, in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, Hungary. In the last- 
named country we find a late persistence of Gothie with intrusive 
Renaissance detail, upon numerous chalices anc other examples 
of the goldsmith’s art. We also know that, King Matthias 
Corvinas (2. 1490) patroniaed «suber of Ttaflan astists, 
whose names are recorded by Vasari. In Hungary, therefore, we 
have the union of conditions required to explain an object of 
this sort, at once so splendid and so refined. Until it is shown 
that the baton must really come from some other part of Europe, 
it may be suggested that it was made by an Italian silveranith 
for a Hlungarian patron. Bren this moch being, admittedly 
conjectural, it would be’ too venturesome to go further, and 
tasclate it with Matthias Gorvinas ‘himself supposiag. it 
to have been directly produced for him, like the well-known 
“Calvary” at; Gran, which bears his arms.* Yet the richness of 
the object tempts us to connect it with some prince or exalted 


+ Of Puleaky, Radisicn and Molinier, Ohgfcore dorforerie ayant 
four Repair de hapa, pf 8, 1995 8, 6 or. Die 
‘Mtorischen-Dentrtier Uagarn, it ps 28 

"Among these names occu hoe of io natives of Tran in Dalmatia, 




















Giovanni Dalmata and Jacopo Statilic. Cf. Dio historischen Denlemtler 
Ungarns; ii, pp. 29 

Pulsrky, Radisios, and Molinier, as above, ii, 5, Dia hislorischen. 
Denkmaler Engarns, it, p. 209. ‘The Calvary shows a similar juxtaposition 





of Gothic and Revaissanco features, as does the well-known ctost at 
Florence made by Poliaiuolo and Betto for the Baptstery of that city. 
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ssonage, and we not unnaturally think of the great Hungarian 
Patton of the arta, ‘The dertinetion of the ‘bsvon is not more 
certain than its place of origin, Tt is not ensy to assign it an 
ecclesiastical use;! nor is the task much simplified if we suppose 
it secular, It bears no symbol which might justify us in re- 
garding it as a royal sceptre; and the loops at the two ends 
‘would, on this supposition, be unusual, For a marshal's baton 
it seems altogether too delicate, though it may have served ax 
the insignia of some high court official? For the present, per- 
hhaps, this small problem must remain unsolved. 

‘The list closes with a silver processional cross, Italian of the 
late fourteenth century, ornamented with Sienese translucent 
‘enamels, some of which are of great charm.® ‘The illustrations 
will suffice to prove the importance of Mr. Borradaile’s medieval 
bjeots to tho'Museam, and the high quality of fodividual apecl- 
mens, to which allusion was made at the beginning of these 
notes.” 









‘The Paxstwenr fally approved of the conditions under which 
the works of azt described by Ms, Dalton ware deposited in the 
British Museum, and thought Mr. Borradaile displayed a rare 
generosity in parting with them during his lifetime. ‘The 
Owner's personal qualities led him to express the hope that the 
series would not become national property for many years to 
come, 


H, Curgonn Suir, Bsq.,M.A., F.S.A., exhibited an Heraldic 
«Puzzle Table’ on which he read the following note : 

“This heraldic ‘ puzzle table’ consists of a low four-legged 
stool of beech-wood, into the top of which are fitted by pegs small 
painted wooden blocks forming a coat of arms. ‘The top 
Measures 15g in. by 11din, ‘The height is 8 in, 

‘This curious and probably unique specimen of English wood- 
work was found by its owner, Mr. M. F. Codner, near Edenbridge 
in Kent in the possesion ofan oldvllagecarpenter wh saa that 
he had removed it many years before from a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, where it had been used in the nursery as a children’s 
toy, and he farther stated that it was supposed to have come 
from Sterborough Castle in the same locality. 

‘The arms, quarterly, 1 Howard, 2 ‘Thomas of Brotherton, 









» For a Cantor's baton it would be too short, as these objects appear to 
in length. 





hhaye been several fa 
"Cf. 









Collection (La Collection Spitzer, voli, p- 1215 
xno. 79). The cross shows signs of restoration. 
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8 Warenne, 4 Mowbray, form the insignia of Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, while the label of three points over all and the earls 
coronet here unite in indicating an exemplification of the eldest 
ton ef the house, normally an Carl of Surrey or Arundel, ‘The 
rendering of the arms is summary ; and it is peculiar that the 
upper quarterings (1, 2) are in ‘reversed order—ficing to the 
sinister direction instend of to the dexter, though the lower 
quarterings (8, 4) come in their actual places, but the lion in 4 
is turned to the sinister. 

‘An heraldic puzzle based upon the dueal armorials and form 
ing a practienl introduction to the composing of a cont of arins, 
if (as I consider it to be) a toy, is one which might well be e 
pected to have figured in the nursery of the Norfolk Howard 
while the label which here differences the coat indicates the iden 
of the heraldic training of a yore Earl of Surrey ; and one may 
perhaps imagine an infant Earl of Surrey of the seventeenth 
century in Me nursery taking to pices and reconstructing ths 
precursor of the modern and popular block puzzle forming his 
own heraldic achievement. It would be too much to assert that 
toys of the kind never formed a part of old English nursery 
famiture except in this instance ; but it would beno caxy matter 
to prove the contrary. Moreover the Howards of Norfolk stand 
alone in this connexion : that since 1672 continuously (carlier 
‘grants from 1483 onwards were forfeited by Howard aitainders) 
the Dukes of Norfolk have held the office of Karl Marshal, while 
their heirs apparent as Earls of Surrey or Arundel have been 
called upon occasionally to act as ‘deputy? Earls Marshal)” 











Mr. Evnanp Gnas, Somerset Herald, noticed that the arms 
were reversed and that the lions of England were missing from 
the second quarter. It seemed to him quite a juvenile attempt 
at heraldry, 





Mr, Bannon thought such a contrivance would afford very 
questionable instruction in heraldry. Several details were 
missing, and it seemed more to the point to compare the table 
with the picture puzzles of modem times. 


Lord Funnens suggested that the exhibit was intended to 
cast copies of the arms. 


Rev. E. E. Dontixo thought the date suggested was too 
early, that form of coronet not occurring till towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


°G, E. Clokayne], Complete Peerage, vol. v, pp- 202-8, 
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‘The Paustonr eggested that if different exloured inks were 
applied in turn to the loose pieces, prints could be made of the 
arms in the proper tints; but its use for woodcuts was any- 
thing but, certain, It was conceivable that certain cloths re- 
quired this mark or ornament, and the process would be similar 
to calico-printing by hand at the present day. 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica 
tions. 








‘Tuunspay, 4th Decesmn, 1918, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were anounced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 


From Sir Charles Heroules Read, President 
1. Cylinders and other ancient oriental seals in the Library, of J. Pier~ 
mnt Morgan. Catalogued by W. H, Ward, Privately printed, 
ito, New York, 1908, 
2, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Parts 
Tand I, Edited by A. T, Clay. Privately printed. to, New 
York, 1012-13. 

From B, Neil Baynes, Bag. F. Y Cymmrodor. Eleven parts hel 
hs scm fi iy tis sosyrs Libary, also Hanonctiots 
of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 180071900, 

JFrom the Author:—Ludlow in bye-gonedays, By H.'T. Weyman, F.8.A. 
vo. Ludlow, 1013. OF ks 











‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


‘he Rev. John Frederick Chanter, M.A. 
Captain John Edward Acland, M.A. 


Sir Auruur Evans, D.Litt., F.S.A., read a paper on (1) The 
Pillar Rooms and Ritual Vessels of the ‘Little Palace’ at 
Knossos, and (2) ‘The Tomb of the Double Axes, with asso- 
ciated group. 

(2) It. was shown that the * Little Palace ’now fully excavated 
west of the great building at Knossos and connected with it by 
a paved way was, like the Palace itself, largely devoted to cult 

ruxposes. In the first excavated part’ was a shrine with fetish 
Fgures belonging to the last Minoan Period (LM. 111). Inthe 
more recently excavated parts had come to light a, series of 
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‘Pillar Rooms’, apparently the erypts of shrines above. 
Associated with one of these had been found a remarkable 
“shyton’? or Libation vessel in the form of a bull's head. Tt was 
formed of black steatite with shell inlays, and the eye-balls were 
of erystal with the pupils painted underneath. Near this was 
found part of a stapped stantite socket such as wore used to 
insert the shafts of the sacred double axes of Minoan cult, 
Other ritual vessels of painted clay, including another bull's 
head rhyton, were found near. 

‘Phe association of other pillar rooms with cult objects was 

ted out and comparative examples were given of *rhytons” 
Pr the form of animale heads, including a fine marble vxanyple in 
theshape of alioness’s head from a shrine of the great Palace at 
Knossos. OF special interest: was the fact that part of a similar 
stone vessel, evidently of Cretan fabric, was found at Delphi, 
thus identifying the Delphic and Minoan cults in the fifth con= 


tury B.c, 
e ‘The discovery of the ‘Royal ‘Tomb’ at Isopata on a hill 
north of the site of Knossos had an important sequel. About « 

juarter of a mile north of this, farther Minoan tombs came to 
ght, some of great interest. ‘hey belong to the last Palace 
‘Age of Knossos and the first discovered was a built tomb with 
Tomain of keelshaped valt lke that of the Royal ‘Lomb | In 
this chamber was found a gold ring with a representation of 
ritual dance. ‘The furniture of some of these graves was charac- 
terized by the appearance of anew cla of veels deoorated in 
red, black, and kyanos blue. ‘The colours on these were imper= 
fectly fixed, the brilliant decoration being specially designed for 
the tse of the dead. In one of the tombs, the ‘ Mace-bonrer’s, 
‘vas found a faceted stone mace of beautifully variegated marble 
and evidently of ceremonial use. 

‘The most important of all the’ tombs was that to which the 
name of the ‘Tomb of the Double Axes” has been given, It 
consisted of a rock-cut vault divided into two sections—on one 
side was a small chamber with a stone bench round, on the 
other a raised rock dais in which was sunk the burial cist. At 
the back of the chamber was a projecting pier of rock on which 
was cut « column in low relief. On the floor of the chamber 
stood a magnificent sot of painted vases in the ‘Palace style’. 
Near the projecting pier and column and at the back of the 
cist were remains of ritual vessels including a bull's head 
‘rhyton’ of steatite, of the same class as that found in the 
‘Little Palace’, and with them two bronze double axes of the 
thin ‘votive? Kind associated with shrines. What is speci 
remarkable, however, as indicating the influence of religious 
symbolism, the sepulebral cist itself was carefully cut out of the 
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virgin rock in the outline of the sacred double axe. ‘The tomb 
here was at the same time a shrine. 

Elaborate plans and sections of the ‘Little Palace’ and tombs 
were exhibited, the results of very careful measurements executed 
on the spot by the architect, Mr. Christian Doll. 


Mr. Hooanri was not prepared to criticize the work done by 
‘an excavator of such eminence and authority as Sir Arthur Evans. 
‘he antiquities recovered under his able direction could not 
easily be compared with any from other places, the Minoan 
civilization having in some curious way developed in isolation. 
Crete was the Mediterranean Japan, and in spite of its relations 
with Baypt and lees definite relations with Babylonia, it pee 
served its individuality. Its civilization owed very little to out 
side influences, but, when in decay it spread in many directions 
‘and had been traced in Spain, Britain, Ireland, and Seandinavia, 
‘The illustrations showed how the rosette followed on the spiral 
carves of the lilies, and the Asiatic rosette could thus be traced 
to Crete. Tt was now said that the Cretan palaces were as much 
shrines of the divinity as residences of the living ; but were they 
divided up for their different functions ? ‘The idea of having a 
separate house for the god did not develop at all, and the space 
allotted for divine occupation was very small when compared 
with the extent of the buildings. ‘The palaces were domestic 
buildings of royalty in which the king and god, in some respects 
identical, lived together. He had come to listen and admire, and 
would express his own gratitude, and no doubt that of the meet- 
ing also, for a feast of rare and beautiful works of art. 














Mr. H.R, Haut had derived much pleasure from the series 
of lantern-slides and referred more especially to excavations in 
Egypt that reveuled a connexion with Crete. ‘The cruciform 
mark on the dapple of the bull's head recalled the markings on 
the head of Huthor, where the same. dappling wes seen On 
‘the other hand, in Crete the palace and temple were identical, in 
Egypt the temple was the greater building and quite apart 
from the palace, which’ was mud-built, gaily painted but ve 
perishable, Posibly parallels for the combliation of temple 
‘and palace would some day be found in Anatolia, ‘The re-open- 
ing of Minoan tombs for religious purposes corresponded to that 

‘the offering chamber in Egyptian tombs, which may even 
have remained open for some time. Inscriptions showed that 
the re-opening in Egypt was to enable the descendants to make 
offerings. 











‘Mr, Lrowanp Kine confined his remarks to the novel features 
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of arrangement in the palace and their bearing on the possibility 
of an Oriental strain im Minoan culture, ‘The sugyestion had 
been made, for example, though he believed it had never been 
tccepted in responsible quarters in thie country, that in the 
drainage system of the main palace at Knossos we might per- 
haps see evidence of remote cultural contact with Chalden, Such 
suggestions were rendered still es probable by the new fact 
ascertained in the course of the work upon the smaller palace, 
For the combination of palace and shrine, which Sir Arthur 
Zivans had there clearly demonstrated, was quite contrary to 
Chaldean ideals. 


















Sir Anruur Evans in reply expressed his agreement with Mr, 
Hall with regard to a comexion with Egypt, and was prepared 
to believe that the cult of Hathor reached Crete. ‘The island 
was not compelled, as Palestine was, to take the impress of one 
or other of its neighbours, but held the alien at arm's length and 
borrowed at her own discretion, Some older Eyyptian element 

‘obably permeated Crete, as there were early stone vases 

n the island resembling those of predynastic Egypt, not to men- 
jon designs on seals and amulets. Nor was it possible to 
dispute an Bgyptian influence in the Cretan hieroglyphic seript. 
‘The west quarter of the palace at Knossos was, to judge from the 
basement, given over to business and other functions. It con- 
tained more small shrines than there were outside, but he quite 
agreed that it was difficult to separate divine and royal functions 
in such a case, ‘The very name Minos was, like that of oth 
early kings, supposed to be divine, and the Cretan kings were at 
‘the same time divinities themselves, priests of the divinity and 
rulers of_men, Anatolia was a great, centre of such priest-kinggs, 
who took the name of a divinity and regarded themselves as 
such, ‘Though Cretan civilization was in a way isolated, in one 
form or another it spread as far as Spain, Italy, and Central 
Europe, and so far lost its insularity. Tt was at an early date 
bound to Egypt, and Greek culture came in later, but much of 
the old influence remained, and nothing was more suggestive 
than some of the artistic finds at Sparta which represented the 
goddess with lions clearly from a Minoan source. Delphi was 
connected with Crete, and large parts of the Greek epic were 
taken over, through bilingual medium, from a much earlier 
eycle, along with two kinds of signs that could not belong to 

age of Homer. 





























‘The Paxsioxyr said the marvels of Crete were not altogether 
unfamiliar to the Society, as Sir Arthur Evans had already con- 
tributed a paper to Archacologia on previous discoveries. Its 
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civilization, in spite of wide ramifications, seemed to be sui generis, 
‘and all would recognize that its identification was due in great 
measure to Sir Arthur's own liberal expenditure of time and 
money on an undertaking of supreme importance to archaeology. 
‘The inadequate support afforded him was not entirely due to 
pathy on the part of the Government, but to public indi ference, 
which was specially discreditable in view of the enthusiasm shown 
elsewhere in Europe, ‘The objects shown on the screen would in 
themselves justify a national movement, and the neglect of such 
studies in England had already called forth more than one pro- 
test from the chair. ‘The finding of finger-rings too small for 
any finger suggested that the graves were re-opened, as in other 
arts of the world, and the rings placed on the fleshless finger- 
nes; and he had previously remarked on the similarity of 
funeral customs at both ends of the Mediterranean, ‘The brothers 
Siret found large urns used for interments in south-east Spain 
that were not capacious enough for two bodies, but served as a 
recoptacle for the Heshless bones of two individuals. ‘The Society 
highly appreciated the first-hand summary of recent finds in 
Crete, which Sir Arthur Evans was above all qualified to give. 











‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archacologia. 


‘Luunspay, 11th Duceanen, 1918, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From V. B. Crowther-Beynon, Eaq., F.8.A.:—The Rutland Magazine and 
‘County Historical Record, Vola. 1-6, 1904-12, 8yo, Oakham, 
1004-12, 

From the Author -—An introduction to English Church Architecture from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century. By Francis Bond. 2 vols, 
Ato, Oxford, 1913, 

From the Author :—A schedule of antiquities in the County of Surrey. 
By P.M. Johnston, F-S,A,, assisted by Henry Nevill, F.S.A., and 

[E Malden. 8ro. Guildford, 1913. 

From the Editor :~The extinct and dormant peerages of the northern 
‘ounties of gland. “Edited hy J. W. Clay, FSA. Bro. London, 

From the Author :~Pausilypon, the imperial villa near Naples. By 
RT, Ginther. vo, Oxford, 1913. 
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From the Author :—Tschudi, the harpsichord maker. By William Dale, 
RSA, Bro. Lo 








Yorkshire, By Percival Ross. 8v0, 






Hi, Quatrell, Ba., F.S.A.2—A mezsotint engraved portrait of 

chard Payue Kughty 2.8. A, 

From A. W. Gould, Baq.:—Photograph of an old. il-painting represent- 
ing One-Tree Hill tireenwielt Park, an 











William Vandeleur Crake, Exq., and Henry Vassall, Esq., 
were admitted Fellows, 





Notice was given of a ballot for the election ot Fellows to be 
held on ‘Thursday, January 15, 1914, and a list ofthe candidates 
to be put to the ballot was read, 


‘The Very Reverend J, Amwrace Ronson, D:D, FSA, 
Dean of Wells, read a paper_on ‘Effigies of Saxon Bishops 
‘at Wells’, which will be printed in Archacologia, 

In the choir aisles of the Cathedral Church of Wells there 
is a series of recumbent effigies of Saxon bishops, which have 
not received the attention they deserve. Solemn figures, boldly 
sculptured, with a rich variety of dress and pose, they are the 
equals in grace and dignity of the famous statues on the west 
front. ‘They are far better preserved, for they have not been 
worn by the weather, and apart from some accidental break: 
they are in excellent condition. If they do not come from the 
great sculptors who wrought the figures outside, they are the 
work of their fathers before them and they have something to 
tell us of the development of English carving in the West, ‘Not 
Jess interesting than their art is the history of the successive 
changes of name and of position which they have undergone in 
the course of seven centuries, 

‘The history of these effigies can only be briefly summarized 
here, ‘Ivo of ‘them appear to be earlier than the other five. ‘They 
have very low mitres, resembling caps, whereas the others have 
the triarigular mitres common in the twelfth century ; and other 
details mark them off as more primitive. Possibly they were 
made for the tombs of Bishops Dudoo (+ 1060) and Giso (+1088), 
who were buried on the south and north sides of the high altar 
in the Saxon church, and were carved to take the place of earlier 
figures in the second half of the twelfth century. In the first 
years of the next century six more figures were made to com- 
memorate earlier Saxon bishops buried at Wells, and the whole 
series was arranged on the sides of the presbytery of Bishop 
Reginld’s new church, When threo new baye were built ease 
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ward a century Jater, the statues were rearranged behind the 
stallwork of the choir, so that they could be seen from the aisles 
only. In this position they remained from 1825 for more.than 
five hundred years. 

‘The effigies rested on stone casings which contained bones in 
small wooden boues, and in each box vas leaden tablet giving 
the name of the bishop. Six of these tablets are still preserved, 
and it is interesting that the names correspond to the Wells local 
tradition of the episcopate more closely than to the scholarly 
tradition of William of Malmesbury and later authorities. 

In 1848 the old stalls were destroyed, and stone stalls were 
substituted: as these were set back’ between the pillars, the 
effigies could no longer rest on the low wall between the choir 
and its aisles, Some of them were removed to the eastern part 
of the chureh, and three (apparently) to the undereroft. beneath 
the Chapter-house, ‘Two of the latter were brought back in 
1870, but the third is no longer to be found, In the summer 
of the present year the installation of a heating apparatus called 
attention to the unsuitable and inconvenient position assigned 
to them in 1848, and gave the opportunity of putting them 
back as nearly as possible in the places which they had occupied 
for the five centuries before that date. 








‘Mr, Antiun’ Ganpwen could not agree with the Dean that 
the two sculptures were earlier than the rest. ‘To judge by the 
style, the drapery of the two with low mitres was more advanced, 
that ‘of the others was clumsy, the effigies were flat, the folds 
had a rounded appearance and were all of the same breadth, 
and the heads were large and coarse. ‘The two came nearer 
the statues on the west front, among which the earliest, had 
large heads aud shortish bodies, the folds of the drapery being 
of early type. ‘The five would date from the time of Bisho} 
Reginald, end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteen 
century ; ‘and in his opinion they were made when the new choir 
was built. ‘There were at Salisbury Purbeck-marble effigies that 
had been brought from Old Sarum and were earlier than the 
church, Wells was then searching for eatly Bishops, and had a 
series carved, as was probably also the case at Hereford. 


Mr. Cnace thought the foliated detail of the canopies was an 
‘tem that had been overlooked, but certainly pointed to the 
thirteenth century. Similar foliage was visible where the erozier 
rested at the fect of one figure, and he thought that the earliest 
possible date for the drapery of another was late thirteenth 
century. 


‘Mr. Leruasy considered the two with low mitres could not 
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be before 1280, the date being written all over them, ‘The lead 
strips were perhaps not cast from bell-founder’s letters, but from 
‘an old stock of moulds. 





Mr. Watrens thought there was no evidence that the i 
tions were bell-founder’s work, nor that the forma were survivals 
as Gothic lettering would not be earlier than the end of the 
thirteenth century. 





Mr, Kpwann Buus. was of opinion that the excellence of the 
tapery in one group suggested the best perio of Engh 
peulptire, wheratw the othiere were Inter antl were npparcutly 
eat by an inferior hand in imitation of the easlier group. 


Mr, Hons laid special stress on the mitre, Ie had yeurw 
Defore shown from episcopal seals that up to a certain date the 
mitre was worn with the horns at the sides, not at the front 
and back (Proceedings, xi, 284). ‘The change dated from 1168, 
when Bishop Pudsey turned the homs to the front and back, 
but the old fashion fingered on till 1188, when all examples are 
arranged as on the Wells sculptures under discussio 
doorway of the north porch at Wells was a sculpture with the 
same feature, hence the efligies could not be before Bishop Regi- 
nald’s time, ' The latest of the group were those of Giso and 
Dudoc, which approximated to the sculptures on the west front 
‘and like them had croziers of wood. ‘That point had been 
already noticed in Arehacologia, lix. 149,” The five were of very 
rude work and were conspicuously bearded, another indication 
‘that they were carlier than the two others. He had already 
suggested? that the site of the Saxon church, which was re- 

lowed in 1147, was to the south of the present church, in the 
‘vicars’ cemetery;;’and the two churches for some time stood side 
by side, ‘The’ earlier figures probably belonged to Reginald’s 
building; and when the older church was pulled down, the two 
cther effigies were probably oazved to place over the teanafarred 
remains. The curious mitres were perhaps nothing but a piece 
of antiquarianism, 


Rey. C, W. Smioxux referred to the three bishops who mi- 
grated to Bath, where one of them (Reginald) di something to 
Bis redit in founding hospital of ‘which the speaker was 

faster, 




















‘The Dean or Wects replied that he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of stating his opinion, which was fornied before reading 


riety Som Arch and Nat Hist. S00, vy 853 Archaaagica! Journal, 
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the work by Messrs. Prior and Gardner. He could find no 
parallels for the low mitres, and the argument from sheer art as 
‘opposed to costume did not carry one far. He could not ac- 
cept the later date proposed for the two effigies, but agreed that 
the wooden staves were a sign of later date. ‘The unprotected 
fect hed seemed to him evidence of eel date; andthe five had 
very slight beards that hardly appeared in the photographs. He 
ihnd oath other instances of plats cushions tnder the hasd and 
would not insist on that as an ently feature. In spite of criti 
cism he still believed that the x in Warutesis was an early form, 
and was gratified to hear that the five might date from the 
building of the new presbytery. 








‘Lhe Paesioxxe remarked that the present paper was not the 
first contributed by the Dean, who was always welcome and had 
already done much for Wells. ‘The local monuments well em- 

loyed his learned leisure, and the Society hoped to heer from 
Fin again on one or other of the glories of Wells. 


‘The Reverend W. 0. B. Rocens exhibited an alabaster table 
of the Passion of Ch 
‘This table was discovered in 18841 at Plasn-pentre farm, 
three miles from Valle Crucis Abbey, Denbighshire, of which it 
was originally a grange. In or about that year the farm wax 
purchased by'a member of the Rogers family, and this alabaster, , 
together with another representing St. Armel, was found under 
the floor of a room in the gable. Both alabasters were removed 
subsequently to High Lea House, near Plasn-pentre, where the} 
were put into niches in the hall, ‘The alabaster exhibited is 
shortly to be placed in Whitton Church, Hounslow, Middlesex, 

of which the Rev. W. 0. B. Rogers is vicar. 
This alabaster, which is @f% 11 in, high by 10in, wide re- 
presents our Lord seated upon the seamless cont and restin 
inst the Cross, remains of which can be seen behind the head, 
‘The feet are bound with a rope, which passes upwards on the 
right of the body and over the right shoulder. ‘The arms are 
broken off, but evidently were crossed on the knees and bound 
at the wrists by the rope. A. mark on the breast indicates that 
the figure held in one hand a reed crossing the body from right 
to left. ‘The figure is naked except for a Join cloth and on the 
head is the crown of thorns, in the torse of which real thorns 
have been inserted. ‘The figure is surrounded by the implements 
of the Passion, and below are two shoulder-blades and two skulls, 
one with a worm protruding from the orbit, while above the 
right-hand shoulder-blade are the head and front feet of an 
2 Arch. Cam., V, i, 215. 
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animal, possibly intended for a toad, issuing from its hole, No 
tinces of eolour remain except possibly on the loin cloth, which 
is of a whiter colour than the rest of the alabaster. 

‘The following extract from Rites of Durkan affords a striking 
parallel to the object exhibited : 

Botvwixt y® tow neithermost pillers oppositt to @ Ta 
ther wasanalters# » Koodo repenting y" passion [of 
Tianides bound, wa erowne of Suorno oh Mix ica, binge 
yt bound rool. 















‘Thanks were ordered to he returned for thix communication 
and exhibition, 


‘Luvrspay, 18th Deceamen, 1913, 


WILLIAM MINET, Esq, M.A,, Treasurer, in the 


hair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author, James Carle, Bag, F.8.A.t 
1. Romau and native remains’ Caledonia. Gv0, London, 1019 
2: The Romans in Seotiand, 8x0," np. m. 
8, Notes on some undesoribed objects from the Ror 
‘stond, Melrose, 8vo, np, nd 


From H. E, Balch, Begs F. Reproduction in colour of au ancient 
‘map of Mendip in Wells Museum, 


1 fort at Now= 








Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on "Thursday, January 15th, 1914, and the list of 
candidates to be put to the ballot was again read. 





W. Daze, Esq., F.A., exhibited and read the following notes 
on a hoard of scrap bronze found near Andover ; an iron axe~ 
head from Clausentum; a greenstone celt of foreign type found 
near Beaulieu; and worked flints from Dunbridge, Hants: 

“The hoard of broken bronze implements I am showing was 
found in laying out a watercress bed by the side of the stream 
known as the Anton about « mile north-east of Andover Junction 
Railway Station. ‘The spot where they were discovered is almost. 
‘on the line of the Portway, the Roman road connecting Sorbio- 
dunum with Calleva, and close to the point where the other road 
from Winchester to Cirencester crosses it. ‘The peaty soil is 


» Surtees Society, 107, p. 41. 
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here about ft. thick and the hoard was found at the depth of 
foot, It consists entirely of broken pieces and there are re- 
presented leaf-shaped vord, or perhaps,more properly speaking, 
rapiers, pieces of large winged spear-heads, some long ferrules, 
and portions of carefully made seabbards. ‘The fragments lay 
ail clove together, and 1 am mre thet I obtained aif that were 
there. As, however, only a few of the broken portions match, 
it looks as if it were only part of « hoard, 

‘The type of implements represented is very late, belonging to 
the latest period of the Age of Bronze in Britain. One of the 
rapiers was not more than an inch wide, and it will be noticed 
that in the two handles that have been preserved the charac- 
teristic notch at the bottom of the blade is scarcely perceptible 
They are similar to the implements of the Blackmnoor hoard 
which are figured in the Victoria County History of Hampshire 
in the chapter on Romano-British Hampshire by Dr, Haverfield, 
‘and the easual reader might conelude that the Blackmoor bronzes 











Fig. 2 anoy axienman vow otavanarrese (2). 
were Roman, although it was probably not the writer's intention 
to convey that ides, No scabbards appear to have been found 
at Blackinoor. 

The broken condition of the find is purzing, ‘he pieces 
were found in soft undisturbed peat, and the determined destrac~ 
tion of the implements dates from the age to which they belong. 
‘They appear to have been perfect weapons, and look too good 
to have been broken up as old metal for recasting. 

‘The iron axe-head comes from the Roman station at Clau- 
sentum, It was found near the river in the same stratum of 
black earth which yields Roman pottery and coins. At the 
same time it is not’ necessarily a relic of the Roman period. 
Medieval objects are often found in this soft yielding earth, a 
it may be a battle-axe of the middle ages or even a domestic 
tool, although I incline to regard it as a military weapon, It 
is 12in, long and weighs just 41b. I hope its exhibition in 
‘these rooms may lead to its age being fixed. From the same 

VOL XX0F z 
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place I also show one of the small rings conceming which the 
gruesome theory was advanced a fortnight ago that they were 
for placing on’ the hand when the flesh had rotted off the 
bones, 

‘The beautiful greenstone celt which is among my exhibits 
‘was found near Beaulieu, and is distinetly of a Breton or Con- 
tinental type, At the last meeting of the British Asso 
a paper was rend by Mr, O. G. 8, Crawford on ‘Commerce be- 
tween Britain and the Continent in the Neolithie and Bronze 
‘Ages’, His evidence concerning the former nie wax based on 
two greenstone celts in my own eolleetion found in Hampshire 
not far from the sea, Iwas able to add to these the finding of 
third, which is the one shown, ‘The material from which it is 
ade i pronounced by Professor Bonney to be diorite or hom 
Uendis dlabase « rock which ocoury in Bettany, 

Several visits paid to the implement-beating gravels of 
Dunbridge have resulted in obtaining some more implements 
‘which present the usual anomaly of some being much water-worn 
nd othore perfoctly sharp, It geome increasingly diflelt, to 
ascertain from the workmen the horizons where the implements 
occur, For instance, the wedge-shaped implement was said to 
hhave been found at ‘the bottom, although its patination seems 
to show it came from quite the top of the gravel. Undoubtedly 
found onthe surficesil whieh caps the gravel are tro roughly 
hipped implements which it hw been our custom to call celts 
‘The one of the colour of a gravel flint ix somewhat of the Ciss- 
bury type. ‘Phe other and larger of the two may be considered 
to approach an Aurignac type." 


Mr. Reomat Suir considered the hoard of bronze impor- 
tant on several grounds. ‘The metal was heavy for its bulk and 
would be apt to sink in peat, so that its position 1 ft, below the 
surface would indicate the maximum ainount of peat-growth 
since the date of the deposit. ‘That might be determined by 
the types contained in the hoard, and by the condition of the 
specimens, ‘The sword with an imperfect handle (a breakage, 
not an unsuccessful casting) had evidently been broken into 
three pieces intentionally, and the long spear-heads had likewise 
been broken for convenience in carrying, the suggestion being 
‘that. it was scrap-metal intended for recasting, A late date 
was indicated by one fragment of a spear-head that was merely 
a shell? the hollow reaching the edge of the blades, and also by 
the rudimentary notches at the base of the second sword-blade. 


+ Canon Greenwell and Mr. Parker Brewis discussed this point in 
Arohacogia, si pp. 452, 466. Chapes and cylindrical ferrules are 
illustrated in the paper. 
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‘Lhe notches were normal on swords both of bronze and iron in 
the Hallstatt period, and the wilful destruction of a sword that 
had apparently never been used might be accounted for by the 
introduction of iron, which was preferred for weapons. Whether 
Britain had a Hallstatt period or not, the deposit seemed to 
date from the fifth or sixth century n.c., though earlier oddments, 
such as the spear with solid blades, might easily be included. 
‘The sbeath-like bronses were frequently fouod in Bogland, end 
were really the chapes of swords, the scabbard being of leather 
‘or wood,” Both those and the cylindrical spear-fervules were 

ractically confined to Britain, afew being known from France.’ 
Fite fil implements were of spcclal interest, and inaladed a 
chopper probably of the period of Le Moustier that should not 
have been at the base of the gravel, as typical St, Acheul forms 
(heavily stained with iron and somewhat rolled) were also ex- 
hibited fromthe pit. “Such chopoors were known. from, the 
gravels of north-east London and also from Cissbury mines, 
FRtere was also « rolled white lake like the side-scrapars of Le 
Moustier, and a white unrolled pointed tool similar to several 
found by Mr. Worthington Smith deep in brick-earth near 
Caddington, and perhaps the ancestor of the Cissbury elt. ‘Mill 











the stratification could be finally determined, it. was impossible 
to-date the gravel, but recent finds in the New Forert noggerted 
a St, Acheul date for the plateau gravel which was earlier than 





the Dunbridge river-deposits. ‘The ‘picks? from the surface 
were complete and typical, one with a chopping end and the 
other with a terminal plano: examples were known of both on 
one implement. At present the date was uncertain, but might 
soon be proved palacolithic. ‘The greenstone polished elt 
seemed to have been shaped by ‘pecking”® before being polished, 
and the former process was characteristic of a group in Scandic 
havin called blunt-butted eylinder-celts (prithugning: or but 
nakket Trindéx). Implements of that material were best 
fashioned by grinding, not by flaking, and would be largely 
tused in countries devoid of flint. ‘The iron axe-head was not 
easy to date, but vas unlike the Anglo-Saxon or Viking type, 
and might posibly be Roman, though medieval date was not 

















‘Mr, Busire-Fox said the axe-head was not the usual Roman 
form. ‘The finger-ring was not of the original size, but had 
5 Proceedings xxl, 109; 17 Anthropologie, xv, B13; xi 623 
* Revue det ool @ Anthropologie de Paris, 1910, 22 (piquage). 
* Subsequent com mn with those in the Silchester hoard of tools 
(Archaeolagia, liv, 147) makes the latter date more probable. 
ER 
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been made for an adult and subsequently broken and the ends 
brought together. 


Hunany Juxkissoy, Esqu PS.A., read the following paper on 
‘An Original Exchequer Account of 104 with private tallies 
attached 

“T must begin thiseommunfention with an apology. T ought 
perhaps to excuse myself for harping continually upon the sume 
subject—this of tallics! but I hope to show that in the little file 
of manuscripts here illustrated I introduce to the Society wn 
antiquity in a very full sense of the word. 

Antiquitios at ‘the present time are being very generally 
raised to the honourable position of historical sourees. All our 
discoveries now are collected into ordered series, each is assigned 
a relative place and receives an estimation relative to the extent 
to which it is able to link up itself and its contemporaries with 

redecessors or successors of the same order ; is valued, in fact, 

In $0 far as it helps to bring its class into an’ historical’ relation 
with historical interests of the present day. ‘here remains, 
however, a charm in the true antiquity, the isolated example, 
the museum specimen, which makes a spectacular appeal, sums 
up and exhibits in itself a number of the curious, attractive, 
or striking characteristics which are found seattered over the 
whole class. ‘Tho source or evidential quality is perhaps more 
common to manuscript, and the museum or spectacular one to 
material remains; but I would present the accompanying slight 
example as in its way a specimen, a curiosity in medieval 
administrative documents. 

1 take this opportunity of montioning. somo lato tallies which f have 
‘not described before. J have been indebted to the kindness of tho officials 
of both the London Museum and the Guildhall Masoura while making 
inspection of these specimens. The London Musou tallies consist of 
four of the dato 1706 and two later ones; porhape tho most interesting 
point about tho four is the preservation along with them of threo docu: 
Ihents touching tho assignment of the moneys involved, which woro loans 
to the Treasury : it is porhaps well to emphasize the fact that all are 
Exchequer tallies (stocks) of the normal type. The Guildhall specimens, 
‘ono of which is 9. Bin, in length and has a dent for a halfpenny, are 
all of the nineteenth century ; here again. special interest comes in, three 
of them relating to the repayment by the City of loans made to it by the 
‘Treasury for public works. 1 have been reminded that 1 never described 
in detail the farge ninetoenth-century tallies in the Public Record Office 
Museum and elsewhere in that Office. 1 took them to be sufficiently well 
known ; and, indeed, they (and other ninoteenth-centary tallies) have ax 
‘rule litle of Interest about them from tho point af view of the history 
‘of the tally and its place in administration, except as illustrating the 
‘unwieldy Iength to which this instrument grew and the consequent 
Aiffcalty experienced by those who tried (without’ medieval specimens 
before them) to interpret the passage in the Dialagus,  Latetallies should 
always be readily traceable in other Records. 
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In that working out of the history of English medieval 
administration which those who realize its importance see 
slowly extending, it becomes necessary to distinguish certain 
influences which’ determined the evolution of records. We 
start—record-keeping started—with a heterogencous mass of 








administrative documents preserved for official reference, of 
scraps of what may be called ménuscript memory: among 
them we find scraps upon which ate copied original documents 
which have been issued, scraps being memoranda of pro- 
ceedings, and scraps which are themselves originals, ‘The first 
of these two are generally separated off very early into very dis- 
tinct lasses by femeelves--the Patent Rolls for instance, and 
the Plea Rolls, ‘The third class remains the trae miscellanea, 
the files of originals ; throwing off it is true, special files from 

¢ to time for all kinds of bulky divisions within itself, but 
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always keoping an ultimate residuum of pure miscellanen— 
the Ancient Miscellanea of the King’s Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, the Chancery files, the Ancient Indictments of the 


King’s Bench, 
‘That is a rough summary of some of the theoretic facts which 


one may draw from a general eonspectus of classified exumples 
‘of records in these classes. It remains to display the present 














‘The pure miscellanen to whieh reference has been made may 
come together (to continue the analysis a little further) froin 
threo directions. ‘Chey may be original documents officially 
made and for some reason returned into official custody ; 
they may be originals not made in the great offices, but made, 
all the same, for their use; or they may be unofficial both in 
compilation and in their primary aiin, of official interest only by 
accident and comparatively Inte in their career. Let. us eon- 
sider the provenance of thé various parts of the present illustra- 
tion, which comes from what was once the Ancient Miscellanea 
of the Exchequer KR. 

First. we have, lying on the top of the file, a purely official 
original—the writ or commission to John de Kirkeby, clerk, 
ordering him to examine into the accounts of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, farmer of the King’s Castle and demesnes in that town 
this writ has been retumed in virtue of its final clause—remil- 
tontis ibi tune hoc breve ; bi being, in view of the circumstances, 
the Exchequer, then at York.” Kirkeby is to examine the 
accounts by view of the visorer of the work done there and upon 
their oath to certify the Treasurer and Barons whether the work 
has been well and truly done, 

Next we have, in the natural sequence, the accounts of the 
work done; compiled privately or semi-privately, but intonded 
directly for that official information suggested in the writ to 
which they form a return. “They occupy the two membranes 
teen below. » ‘The fst of thous is devoted to 


Expense facto in Castro Karlioli circa bretachia et, portas ot 
necessarin contra adventum Seotorum in marchiam a festo Nativitatis 


























Tohannis Baptsto Anno regni regis Bdwardi xxx) prout patok infra 
Ferg Hensel Farber ‘Willelnt de lo Snuserye vague featkn Sanctt 
Hehaelis prosimo sequen 


‘Che sum of this first membrane is £2 80, 11d, 
‘pro quibus affidatur earam [sid] Tohanne de Kirkeby clerico. 

It will be noticed that the testimony of the two visores has 

een placed on this membrane but cancelled because a reprodue- 

tion of it on the second (most of which may be seen, reverséd, in 


* Its refereuce is now Exchequer Accounts, 482, 22. 
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the photograph) was considered sufficient, though in point of 
fact it related only to the one account upon the second mem- 
brane, 

‘This second membrane is devoted to 

Operaco ot emendacio diversarum domorum in Gato fete per Adam 
ao Thorp’ Constabularium per vistm Henrici le Furbur Willelmi de In 
Sausorie a festo Pentecoste a festo Pentecoste (sic) anno Regni Regis 
Filwardi xxx usque festum saneti Mie 
‘The sum is given as £8 9s. 24d, 

ut patet per talliam, 
‘Phe testifying clause, which also refers to a (private) tally 
«quo attachiatur hie rotalo, 

borings us to the last item—the two private tallies seen attached 
by thread to the head of the rolls. ‘The inscriptions on these 
ae as follows : 

e_dauaiia sects de Ada do "Thoxyp i peram, Canta fst 
Nativitatis sancti Tohanuls Baptiste anno rogla Edward xxx) uaque festam 
Sancti Michaclis proximo sequen, 
the amount cut on this tally being £2 8s. 11d. ; and 

Conta Adam de ‘Thorpp’ Constabulariun Cast Kasil de. expenss 
facts crea oporain Castel & festo Pentacoste anno Rogis Kdwardi xxx° 
‘ugque festum Sancti Michaelis proximo sequen 


‘The amount cut on this second tally is £8 8s, 14d. 
It will be seen that these are purely private tallies between the 
parties concerned in the work dated by the time of the work— 
me time before the commission which incidentally resulted 
ultimate preservation at the Exchequer. 

‘We have thus typical examples, fled together in a small space, 
of all the three main varieties of miscellanea to which I referred, 
‘The whole forms, I venture to say, an unusually neat and com- 
plete administrative curiosity. 

Besides this point of interest, however, there are one or two 
small matters to be noticed with regard ‘to the cutting and so 
forth of the tallies: they are mostly in the nature of confirma- 
tion of certain views which previously I have only been able to 
infer. ‘The accounts themselves are interesting enough, but with 
‘an interest common to a long series of similar documents ; 
Yhough I might perhaps mention the curious name of certain 
nails—fleywenges—three thousand of which, at a cost of 20d. 
per thousand, are mentioned in the second account along with 
the more ordinary ‘spikinggys’ and ‘broddes’. Why the ac- 
counts for making two bretachia without the great gate and 
postern, and of erecting a springal, should be separate trom 
those relating to repairs of the great gate,the tower, the Queen's 
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chamber, the new chamber and the prison is not certain ; but 
they are clearly distinguished, and perhaps we may assume that 
this was to fit the two tallies which happened to have been 
made separately, * 

With regard to these tallies (both of them foils), we may 
notice in conclusion three points : 

1. As might be expected in the case of the tallies of impor- 
tant officials used to Exchequer customs, the cutting conventions 
of that Office have been adopted in many points, The angles 
a both ends are the anime; the relative position of the larger 
and smaller amounts above and below the inscription is similar 
to what we sce on the nineteenth-century Exchequer foil at 
Kensington; and the thickness of the notches is according to 
Exchequer rule, ‘Che writing begins in the proper place, though 
in each ease it has spread over on to the following side; upon 
which we find the date figuring quite correctly. 

2. We have here examples of two of the kinds of wording 
which I noticed on private tallies fn my frst paper ‘Tho fat 
tally, that on the left, hegins de and witnesses in favour of 
Adam de ‘Thorp that he has paid out certain moneys entrusted 
to him, presumably, by the Bishop. ‘The second witnesses, pre 
sumably on behalf of the Bishop against (contra) Adam de 
‘Thorp, that the latter has heen entrusted with the amount which 
figures in the second account—in point of exact fact with a 

anny less. Both have the same effect so far as the Exchequer 
i concerned—that of acquitting the Bishop. Che de one, how- 
ever, is the more direct as evidence for this purpose; and it is 
possibly on this account that the contra one is accorded the 
extra note which we saw on the second membrane, 

8. Finally, we have two new points, one on each tally, ‘Lhe 
tally on the right shows what we know to havo existed in the 

ineteenth century but have not had medievally evidenced before 
cither in written’ accounts or actual tallies, public or private; 
that is the mark for a halfpenny, made presumably twice over 
(on stock and foil separately) with a jab of the point of the 
knife. tly to the left of the thin (penny) cut 

and end of the tally. 

On the other tally, at about the middle of the half-exposed 
face, is what is quite new to me in any connexion—half a 
shilling cut, signifying sixperice, 

Medieval private tallies are rare and rarely attached to 
accounts I hope all the circumstances of the case will be held 
to justify the length of this note.” 

2 Archasoopia, Ii, 367. 

4 There js, of course, nothing to prevent the preservation of private 
tallies in this way, and an examination of the printed List of Exchequer 
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‘The Carman as ‘Treasurer of the Society was interested in 
medieval as well as modern book-keeping, and thought the plan 
current in 1804 was ingenious as farnishing all in one a ledger 
account, cash account, and original voucher for payment, He 
remarked the absence of any auditor's certificate, It was possible 
to see in the document the germs of twenticth-centmry hook- 
keeping. 


H Civorn Surru, Esq» M.A. F8.A., exhibited the foot 
of an English Altar Cross of latten (fg. 1), on which he read the 
following note: 

“The object rests on a sexfoil or six-lobed base 8} in, in 
diameter, with a splayed edge 2 in. deep turned out below in « 
narrow flange, From this rises a dome-like pedestal contractin 
at Eis top with an ogeo curve, and aurmounted by an openvork 
corona 1f in, in diameter formed of twelve conjoined trefoils, 
‘Yhe splayed edge of the base is engraved with a guilloche 
pattern; the upper surfaces of the lobes are engraved alter 
nately in black letter (fig. 2): 


9.0.5. HELP. 
‘The dome of the pedestal is encircled with the words (fig. 8): 
4.0.5. PAZARENUS REE JUDEORE. 


Into the corona has been fixed the brass stem of a candle- 
tick of later date. 

‘The object was formerly in the Braikenridge Collection, which 
was formed early in the nineteenth century by George Weare 
Braikenridge end kept in a museum at hls Texidence, Broouwal 
House, near Bristol. ‘The collection was moved by his son Rev. 











cortain number of instances of the ocourrence. 
Lam indebted to Mr. R. J. Whitwell for calling my attention to some 
ood examples, among them that which subject of the. present 
Paper. One sich is interesting as occurring in the Class of Ministers’ 
‘Accounts (M.A. 1122, 18). Another (Fxch. Accounts, 261, 21) is remark- 
able for giving us no less than twenty-seven tallies, some of them stocks 
‘and some foils, according to the position of the accountant in question in 
the transaction which crigially produced thon. tis worth obvering 
also, that some of them, whose notches deal with amounts of metal, add 
‘note explanatory of the amount in cash further, that an examination 
Of private tallies in any quantity seems to point to the contra form of 
words being the most. comm ‘the private tally witnesses chiefly 
‘against the person who has received, the Exchequer tally in favour of the 
person who has paid: a slight indication of the relative importance of 
Teceiver and payer in the two cases. Neamoss of the person concerned 
{o oficial ite and, consequently, ofthe tally to the Hxchoquer conven- 
tion may naturally be expected in most of the specimens found thus 
attached to Exchequer Accounts. 


Accounts will. suppl 
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G,W. Braikenridye, to Clevedon, Somerset ; and after the death 
of his successor, W. Jerdone Braikenridge, the greater part was 
disposed of in 1908 in London by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods. Phe object in question was included in the sale of the 
remainder of the collection at Clevedon, and passed into the 





ig. 2 tnvonirron AND ORNAMHN ON LOMB OF ALTAN EHO HOR 


hand of a Bristol dealer, from whom it, was purchased recently 
by its present owner, Rev. I’. Meyrick Jones. 

‘This interesting pre-Reformation altar ornament offers a 
striking comparison with tvo similar latten objects, both with 
sexfoil bases and dome pedestals, which have come to light in 
recent years, One, the oot ofa portable cross from the patish 
church of Stoke Poyes, Bucks., was shown before this Society on 
February 8rd, 1910.2’ ‘The other, a complete cross with foot, 
vwas exhibited on the 27th oflast month among the collection of 
latten objects from St. Sampson's Church, Guernsey.’ It is to 
be observed that all trace of the gilding, which presumably once 
existed on this as on the Stoke Poges and Guernsey examples, 
has disappeared. 






1 Hes sinco been a 
§ ings vol. xxii 
* Soo p.4, supra, 


red by the Vietoria and Albort Museum. 
p. 49. 
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As regards the date, there is good ground for supposing that 
all three pieces of Jatten-work are about the same period, and 
belong to the sixteenth rather than to the fifteenth century. 
In determining this question, ecclesiastical plate, the date of 
which is known by its marks or definite style, should serve as an 
almost certain guide, seeing that the latten-workers would pre- 
sumably not be slow in following the modal set by the geld: 
smiths, 

The article on English medieval chalices and patens by 
Messrs. St. John Hope and Fallow in the forty-third ‘volume of 





Hig. 3. axwentert0N ON Down oF ALCAN ONOM FOOT. 


the Archaeological Journal? contains the standard. classification 
of pre-Reformation chalices into eight types. Of these are two 
‘groups belonging to the ‘Tudor period classed as type G and 
fype'Hl. Ine supplementary classification of Tudor chalices in 
¢ sixty-first volume of the same Journal” Mr. H. P. Mitchel, 
taking account of five additional examples which had come to 
light in the interval, was enabled to extend the known limits of 
type G to the period 1507-27, and to subdivide type H into 
two parts, a and 6, of which the dated examples are included 
between the years 1525-7 and 1534 and 1586 respectively. 
‘The classification is based mainly on the form of the foot, ‘the 
most salient feature of distinction,’ and it is apparent that the 
type which the latten foot under consideration most closely 
resembles, exhibiting the sexfoil plinth and the domed pedestal 
surmounted by a corona or cresting, is the last medieval chalice- 
type, Hd of which the dated examples wer, plate-marked in 
1584-5 and 1536-7. If it is objected that a date circ. 1585 is 
+ Arch. Journ. , vol. xliii, pp. 187 and 364. 
* Mbid., vol. Ixi, p. 184. 
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too Inte to reconcile with the black-letter inscriptions on the 
latten foot, the answer is provided by the Highworth, Wilts., 
chalice of 1584-5 just mentioned, which bears inscriptions of the 
same character. 

‘The brass stem, already noted, which has been attached to this 
late Gothic foot is itsclf of Renaissance design, and belongs in 
all probability first half of the sixteenth centur And 
there is the possibility that the foot itself, having survived the 
keneral destruction of church ornaments under Kdward VI, 
owed its preservation to the fact that the attachment to it of « 
stem enabled it to serve the practical purpose of a domestic 
candlestick,” 












Mr, Hors agreed as to the date of the ‘candlestick’, aud ob- 
served that the inscription took an unusual form. ‘The prayer 
for help was addressed to Jesus, not to our Lady. ‘The feet of 
crosses first, carried in Sunday processions had long been known 
from inventories, and by a curious coincidence three examples 
hhad lately been’ brought to the notice of the Society. ‘The 
Wslye chalice with the mark of 1585 had «similar foot, crown, 
and Dlack-lotteriuseription, and so furnished « date forthe group 
of cross-hases, 








E. A. Ennxwurre, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited the ‘Bell’ Salt, 
the ‘Aris’ Cup, and ‘other’ plate belonging to the Worshipfial 
Company’ of ‘Tn Plato Workers on which fie eoununientad the 
following notes : 

“Thé ‘Bell? Salt, ‘This salt-callar was originally one of two 
“Pair Silver Salts’, made for Mrs. Elizaboth Bell, widow of 
John Bell the Elder, clerk of the Parish Clerks’ Company : one 
was given by her to the ‘Parish Clerks? (which has since been 
Jost), and the example shown was given to her son, John Bell 
the Younger, who succeeded his father in the clerkship. In 
1679 he became nao Clerk of the Tin Plate Worker’ Company, 
who held their meetings in Parish Clerks’ Hall; and shortly 
after his appointment he gave this salt-cellar to his new masters. 
‘The exhibit, which is of plain concave form, has on the upper 
part, three projecting seroll-shaped brackets or arms for sup- 
fortng, « napkin th salt being contained in a shallow crelar 

;pression on the upper surface, Beneath the circular spreading 
ase is the following inscription in characters of the period 
‘The Gift of John Bell, Clarke to ye Company of Tina Plate 
Workers’, Hall-mark—1671, London, Maker's mark—AD 
conjoined. Weight—14 oz. 15 dwt. 


* J.B, Nightingale, The Church Plate of the County of Wilte., p. 180. 
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‘The ‘Aris? Cup. ‘Thomas Aris (1626-95), who was the 
first Master of this Company in 1670 and 1671-2, and Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers in 1680-1, be- 
queathed money by his will dated 6th July, 1688, to enable the 
Master and Wardens of the ‘lin Plate Workers’ Company To 
buy one silver bowl with my arms thereon to be engraven’, 
‘The cup here shown was accordingly bought in April 1606, an 
engrased on one side ofthe howl with the arms of the Company 
(4 chevron between in chiof two lamps, each with one burner, 
respectings each other, and in base a lamp with too burners), in 
nenrtouche surrounded by feather omament, and—on the other 
side of the bowl—the full heraldic achievement of the donor 
(On a chevron between three rams’ heads erased as many roses. 
Crest: @ man vested, holding a sword (?) in the sinister hand 
and supporting a spear(P) with the dewter hand), "he followin, 
inscription in charactors of the period appears below the Aris 
anus: The Gift of Mr, ‘Tho. Aris, first Master of the ‘Tin 
Pte Workers’ Company 1670". Originally the cup had « 
contemporary pedestal, but it was replaced by the present one 
in 177 when the following additional inciption was engraved 
‘on the bowl under the Company's arms: This Cup was repait'd 
and embellish'd with « new foot and pillar at the expence of 
Edward Walsby, Master, 171°. ‘Hall-mark on the bow!—Lon- 
don, 1694, Maker's mark—W.B. No marks on the pedestal.” 
M. 

Mr, Hors said the salt was a popular form made in various 
inaterials: he had seen examples in silver and pewter, and him- 
self possessed one in Lambeth delft. Very few people knew 
the use of them, and he had seen them exhibited upside down 
in museums. 














‘The Dinzctox welcomed the exhibit as au indication of the 
treasures possessed by the minor City companies, but seldom in- 
spected. He hoped’ that the present good example would be 
fbllowed by other companies for the benefit of the Society. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 
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‘Pacnspay, 15th Jaxvany, 1914. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be rebiimed to the donors: 


From the Author: —Tho history of Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
ly GP. Mander, Avo. Wolverhampton, 1913, 


From tho Author :-Triah seal-matrices and foals, By Hy (, R. Armstrong, 
FAA. Bvo, Dublin, 1913 

W, Osvald-Hlicke ‘The Rogistor of Knglish: Mon 
ptions.” Vol, i. By0. London, 1912 


From Thomas Ashby, Bsqoy D.Litt, F.8,A;:—Cataloguo of the British 
Historical and Afchacslogical Section of the Intemational Five Arts 

‘nt Rome, 1911, to, London, 1913, 
From, the Author:—Windanr Gute, An architgtral, history. By 


'W. H. St. John Hope, Litt.D., D,C.L. Two vols. and one portfalio 
of plans, fol. London, 1013. 











ental 















Exhi 








A. special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hope for his gift 
to the Library. 


Notes of thanks wero priv to the iditors of the d¢hewrum, 
Notes and Queries, and the Builder for the gitt of their publica: 
tions during the past year. 





L. A. Lawnuncs, Ksq., F.S.A., exhibited a small gold head 
of Apollo, some gold beads found at Volterra, « small gold arm- 
let, and a specimen of gold ring-money. 


‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no paper was read, 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 pan, and closed at 9,80 p.m, when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society’: 
Major Algernon Tudor Craig, 

William Blake Odgers, Bxqy MA., LL.D., KC. 
Robert Bagster, Esq. 

William Alexander Cater, Esq. 

Rev. Henry Arnold Hudson, M.A. 

Captain Charles Walter Cottreli-Dormer. 

Charles George James Port, Esq. 

Cuthbert: William Whitaker, Esq., M.A. 

Henry Oppenheimer, Esq. 
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munspay, 22nd Janvany, 1914, 


‘The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 

From the Author :—Decorativo Ironwork from the xtth to the xviuth 

entory. By Carls floulkes,BLitt, Oxon, BSA.” to, “Landon, 


om Harold Sands, Hq. 














LAL 





1, Slingsby and Slingsby Castle, By A. St, Clair Brooke. Avo, 
London, 1902. 
2 ‘The Town of Denbigh and Denbigh Castle, By John Williams, 
1860. 
of 





vo. “Dent 
‘Tho place-uaine 
ment. By Hol 





‘hamshire, their origin and develop- 
‘8vo. Cambridge, 1913, 
4, Warviok Castle aud its Ba axon times to the present day, 
By the Countess of War vols. v0. London, 1003, 
From the Right Hou, Viscount Dillon, D.O.L., F.S.A.: 
1, Pageant of the birth, lifo and death of Richard Beauchamp, Bar] 
of Warwick, K.G,, 1380-1499. Badited by Viscount Dillon and 
W.H. St. Jolm Hope. ato. mp. tds 
tion and reduction from kulghthood, By Viscount Dillon, 
London, 1913, 


Cuthbert Wilfrid Whitaker, Esq.,M.A., was admitted a Fellow, 


G. McN, Rownroren, Bag MA SA. read a paper on the 
‘Wheel of the Ten Ages of Life in Leominster Chureh : 

“Several years ago when I first became acquainted with the 
wall-paintings in Kempley Church, Gloucestershire, I was struck, 
fs every one who has visited the church must have been, by & 
design between the two windows in the north wall of the nave, 
It is « mere skeleton or framework in red paint, and consists of 
‘a central disc from which radiate ten spokes ‘each ending in 
another disc or medallion (8g. 1). ‘The wall on which it is 
painted, and, originally, the two windows, the interval between 
which it exactly fills, are of the early twelfth century; and the 
well-known paintings in the chancel cannot. be very much later. 
But the nave walls were covered with pictures of various dates, 
‘and the surface has been so much altered by different. layers 
of decoration and by varnishing, that: it is not easy to find any 
immediate indication of the date of the design. -‘Thongh the 
circles are accurately’set out they seem to have been coarsely 
painted over at a later date, 

Not long after I saw Leominster Church, and there on. the 
north wall of the westernmost bay of the north aisle—that is to 
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say in the Norman part of the building—was evidently the same 
design as at Kempley, but in better preservation (fig. 3). Not 
only were there paiches of red paint within the medallions, 
suggesting figures or subjects of some kind, but the whole design 
was enclosed within an outer circumference or circle bearing traces 
of an inscription in Lombardic lettering, of which only two com- 
plete words,apparently the last, were obviously legible: me deeepit 
‘The design hid a background of imitation masoury, eneh stone 
being omamented with a seroll ending in w flowers and in the 
bottom left-hand corner was seated the figure of David play 
ona linrp. ‘he atyle of these fraguenta agent the Inter halt 
of the thirteenth century, 

‘The remains of the inseription evidently offered the best chanee 
of ma identifieation, bat for some time I met with no success. 
Recently T lighted by acefdent upon a series of ieonographicnt 
papers by the late Mr. J, G. Waller, which appeared. i the 
Gentleman's Magazine wiore than half @ century ago and in one 
of these, entitled *'Phe Wheel of Human Life’, he deseribed a pic- 
torial design in « well-known British Museum MS,—Arundel 83 —~ 
consisting of ten circles or medallions illustrating the ten ages of 
life, radiating from a central circle containing the head o 
with a descriptive Latin verve inscribed round each, An inspec: 
tion of the MS. (fol. 126 b) showed that the scheme of the design 
was exactly similar to that at I.cominster, save that the inserip- 
tions framed cach picture instead of being placed on the out 
circumference; but as the last two ended with the words vita me 
decppt the identietion wa certain (Big 2) 

@ Arundel Palter belong to the eatly years ofthe fourteenth 
century ; and as we saw that the Leominster painting probably 
dates from the latter of the thirteenth century, w! hil that at 
Kempley may possibly be as old as the twelfth, the illumination 
cannot be the original, because itis, probably, the lntert of the 
three examples of the design. But as it ig the only one which is 
perfect it will be convenient to describe it first, and then com- 
pare the wall-paintings with it, 

‘The central medallion contains the head of God with the cross 
nimbus—the centre of the ordered life of the universe, Cuncta 
simul cerno: totum racione guberno. 

‘The ten ages begin at the bottom on the left hand, and move 
from left to right. 

(1) A-woman seated wit 









































a child on her knee before a fire over 


Gent. Mag., xxxix (1858), 404. 
# The illumination has been reproduced in auother article on the same 
tubject by Mr, John Winter Jone in Achastp, exxv (186). 107, 
1. v, and in Sir G. Warner's Reproductions, iii, pl. xxiv. ter ald 
it in his Junninated MSS. in the British Musewn. 
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which a pot is boiling. ‘The handle of a ladle protruding from 
it shows that it contains something eatable, and not merely hot 
water, The verse explains itself: Mitis sum et humilis: lacte 
vivo puro. 

‘The next two scenes, as the descriptive verses show, have been 
transposed by mistake, proving, if nothing élse did, that the artist 
was copying and not inventing the design. ‘The verses are 
areanged in rhyming couplets, ond, es the Thymes are correct as 
‘they stand, it is the second and third pictures which have changed 
places. We describe them in the correct order. 

QA boy iting to a pair of scales which he holds. Num= 
quam ero labilis : etaiem mensuro. Six G. Warner describes this 
‘as an apprentice, and Mr. Winter Jones as a man of business ; 
but this is the second stage—boyhood, from 7 to 14, and the 
verse shows that the scales do not refer to occupation but to 
character. It is the beginning of the age of reflection or self- 
consciousness ‘The boy is aware that he is growing up, and 
that he must realize and make the most of ench stage of life if 
he is not to make mistakes. ‘he representation is not an obvious 
one, but Sir @, Wamer is, no doubt, right in describing the boy 
as an apprentice, Hle was probubly thinking of the Calendar 
picture In Queen Mary’s Psalter,’ where September and the sign 
of Libra av illustrated by the scene of a bargain between a bayer 
‘and seller. Between them stands a youth holding the scales in 
which the quantity of stuff is beng weighed. He is, no doubt, 
the merchant or shopman’s asstantor apprentice, andl we may 
suppose that he appears at this stage in the Wheel of Life because 
this is a common or typical oceupation that the boy is set to 
on reaching years of discretion. “He has to weigh out the quan- 
tities of his master’s goods, and at the same time, symbolically, 
he begins to estimate the value and contents of life. 

3) A youth combing his hair before a round mitror which he 
holds in his left hand. “The age of puberty. He begins to take 
interest in his personal appearance becatise this is the age of 
courtship and love, ‘The verse Vita decens seculi speculo 
batur apparently, means that he uses a mirror to assure himself 
that he will make a presentable figure in the world. 

(4) A young man on a white horse with a hawk on his wrist, 
Non ymago speculi sed vita letatur, For the young man, real life 

ved pleasure, and not the mere reflection of it. 

(5) A king’ on his throne. Ree sum rego seculum : mundus 
meus tahie, “The prime of life 

(6) A man in a long black robe lined with fur, the hood drawn 
over his head holding a staff, Not, I think, as Sir G. Warner 

+ British Maseum, Royal MS. 2Byii, In Sir G. Wamer’s edition 
(London, 1912), pl. 140 and p, 25. 

You. XX¥E ¥ 
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suggests, a monk, but the elderly man conscious of the approach 
of old age. Sumo michi baculiun morti fere notus. His attitude 
and gesture perhaps snggest that he is looking back at the past 
instead of looking forvard with hope to the fiture. 

(7)_A blind old man, with his right hand supported by w stick, 
and his left resting on the shoulder of a boy in front of him. ‘The 
boy appears to be acting as a guide, but Mr, Winter Jones! 
suggested that it may illustrate the idea of f the Inter 
examples of the Ages of Life, in which deerepitude is spoken of 
tas the Innghing-stock of children. "he devription ix quite 
general, Decrepitati deditus: mors erit michi esse, Death is the 
uly existence can look forward to, 

(8) An old man in bed attended by a doctor who holds up 
a vial, probably « urinal. Inflrmitati deditus incipio deeswe, 

(9) A coffin on a bier, covered with a pall, between four tapers. 
Behind stands a tonsured clerk in a surplice, reading the office of 
the dead. Putavi q(uo)d viverem: vita me decepit, 

(10) A tomb in a churchyard with a cross on its cover. 
Versus sum in cinerem : vita me dlecepit. 

‘Phe spandrel spaces in the four corners of the design are 
occupied by four figures representing the four chief ages of life. 
In the lower left-hand corner is Jyfuntia, a boy in a long grey 
tune seated on the ground, and pointing fo scroll on which hi 
name is inscribed. I cannot accept Sir @. Warn pret 
tion of this as a woman in labour, All the other figures are 
male, ‘The half-reclining attitude of the body, propped by one 
hhand resting on the ground, is dae merely to the conditions of 
the space to be filled. ‘here in no trace of anguish in the 
features, Lastly, the infant Jesus on the Virgin's lap u few 
pages further on in the Psalter is represented in exactly the 
same way. Mr, Waller and Mr. Winter Jones scem to have had 
no doubt that the figure was that of « boy. ‘The remaining 
figures cause no difficulty, At the upper comer on this side is 
a king pointing to a scroll with Juventus, the prime of life; 
‘opposite to him on the right is an old man—Senectus ; and 

fow is man in the last stage, reclining with his head supported 
by the left hand, His title—Decrepifus—appears from other 
instances to be, not an adjective, but a variety of decrepitas, 
formed on the analogy of senectus. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the remains of the 
wall-painting at Leominster. ‘The westernmost bay of the north 
aisle corresponds to the tower, and like the rest of this part of 
the church belongs to the first half of the twelfth century. A 
transverse arch springing from the north-east pier of the tower 
separates it from the rest of the aisle; it opens by another arch 

* Arehaeolgia, xxxv, VTA. 
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on the south into the tower; and a triplet window has been in- 
serted in the west wall. ‘The north wall, with which we are 
concerned, is pierced by a door which led to the cloiste 
Above this comes a string-course, between which and the pla 
tunribbed cross vaulting is « contemporary round-headed window, 
justike thom inthenaveclenrstor. It isnot sot in the middle 
of the wall, the Inrger space to the left being occupied by the 
painting which we efe about to consider. ‘The amallar space to 
the right of the window is covered with modem plaster, but as 
the window itself was blocked before Sir Gilbert Geott's restora- 
tion of this part of the church about 1865, we may presume 
that, when the window was opened and the painting ‘discovered 
on the left, the space on the right was also stripped, and nothing 
Giscovered which was thought worth preserving. It can hardly 
be doubted that, originelly, it hal been decorated ot. the 
same date as the rest of the wall. Nor was this all, Prof. 
Freeman, writing in 1858 in Avchaeologia Cambrensis (2 8. IV, 
19), says: ‘The western bay [of the north aisle] was originally 
separated by an arch from the rest of the aisle; at some Inter 
period this ‘arch was blocked with a solid wall. On the west 
face of this wall reniain considerable traces of mural paintings ; 
the date, subject, and merit of them Emus leave to others better 
versed in that branch of archaeology ; but I may be allowed to 
express a hope that somewhat better care than at present seems 
to be the case may be taken both of themand generally of this 
curious portion of the church, which is now blocked off as a 
coulhole.” It was, no doubt, the St. Andrew's or St. Antony's 
Chapel, to which there are various references 1 and it. looks ‘as 
if the whole chapel had been decorated in. the style of the 
picture which has survived. As a matter of fact, remains of the 
same conventional ornament are to be seen, not only on the bare 
stone-work of the string-course below it, but also on the piers 
opposite. It would be hardly rash to suggest that the inserted 
triplet window in the west wall belonged to this new treatment 
of the chapel. Richard Symonds noted in 1645 ‘in the north 
yle window of the old church, called St. Anthonyes Church, very 
ald” the arms of Croft. By ‘very old” I think he shows’ that 
he recognized the difference between thirteenth-century and 
(say) fifteenth-century glass. Perhaps we may conjecture that 
the donors of the new decorations were the Crofts of Croft 
Castle only a few miles north-west of Leominster. 

‘To come now to the painting itself, which we can follow in the 
admirable reproduction by our Fellow Mr..C. J. Praetorius 


1G, F, Townsend, The Town and Borough of Leominster (Leominster, 


1862), p. 229 note. 3 
"Diary ofthe Marcher of the yet Agmy (Camden Sosety, 1850, p. 27. 
¥ 
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(fig. 8), it may be noticed that from the string-course to the 
crown of the vault is 10 ft. 5 in., the diameter of the wheel 
being 7 ft. 1 in, and that of the smaller circles 19% in, ‘Phe 
decorative stoning is carefully finished off with a double line at 
the edge of the splay of the window. In addition to the seated 
figure of David on the left there seem to be traces of a figure or 
figures at the top of the wheel, surrounded by scroll work. 
‘Tho whole has gen net out with no very great accuracy. No 
ineised lines can be detected, but only the centre points from 
which the circles were struck. "he onily colours used, or at any 
rate surviving, are red, of more than one tone, and yellow, ‘he 
backgrounds are white. 

Let us now try to identify what is left of the subjects and th 
inscriptions, on the basis of the version in the Arundel Psalter, 
but with the possibility of variations from it. ‘he two most 
sbyious identieations aro the seated lng in th topmost cirle 
and tho vorse belonging to the ninth scene: Plat q(vo)d 
viverem : vita me decepit on the lower right-hand part of the cir- 
cumference. ‘These tell us two things: (1) that the subjects 
were arranged in the sume order as in the Psalter, and (2) that 
each verse was placed, not round its picture, as in the Psalter, 
but on the adjacent part of the circumference. Hence arises « 
difficulty. If each verse took up about the same space as this 
one, there is room on the circumference for only eight at the 
most. ‘The other two had to be provided for in another way, 
and this was done by inscribing them on a horizontal band which 
met the circle near the top (where the appropriate secnes were), 
‘and then followed its outer curve till it reached the correspo 
ing point on the opposite side, where it became horizontal again. 
No trace of this seems to have survived on the right, but I think 
we shall see that it is necessary to assume what the principle of 
symmetry certainly suggets, Even with this provision for the 
extra veises, we shall find that the end of the tenth and last has 
to stray outside the circumference. 

Beginning with the medallion in the centre, on the right side 
one may trace some of the Jong hair belonging to the head of 
God, and also part of the lower edge of the nimbus, which here 
did not, as in the Arondel Psalter, coincide with the circle or 
medallion in which the head is set. Here the head of God is 
‘a bust and its nimbus is considerably smaller than the circle 
which frames the picture. ‘The inscription was placed outside 
the medallion, between the spokes ; but the end, on the right, is 
all that has survived : 


[Cuncta simul cerno, to}ium racione guberno. 
‘The last gyllable is placed above the line, suggesting that this 
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compression was due to symmetry, and that the verse began in 
the corresponding space on the left side, where, however, all 
traces have vanished, 

Next, taking the outer circles with the stages of life in order, 
the remains in 1 (Infancy) suggest a woman with her child in 
ded, and not the scene depicted in the Psalter, so that here we 
begin with a variation. On the circumference just beyond the 
circle nre faint but certain traces of the end of the verse: 

[Ais sum et Iuemilis lacte vivo puro. 

(2) Lt is followed by the first letters of the verse of the next 

scene (Boyhood), 
Nuan| quam ero labilis etatem mensuro), 

Dut all traces of the scene itself and also of the next, (8) (Youth), 
have vanished. Most of the verse of the Intter, however, survives 
in a fragmentary state, In the Arondel MS, this rans 

Vita decens seculi speculo probatur, 
‘Phe first word is lost at Leominster, but the second is clearly 
nitens, a nntural variant if we remember how nitere and nitidus 
‘aro used in connexion with dress and personal appearance. ‘The 
Inst word probatur ix immediately followed by re{2'} evidently 
the beginning of the fifth verse belonging to the king in the top~ 
most circle, We must therefore look for the intermediate fourth 
verse in the outer inscription band, where it would be fairly clos 
to ite wane, OF the liter, (4) (Early Manhood) no traces are 
visible, but it ean be seon’ that ‘the ‘inscription begins on the 
horizontal part of the band, to the left; and we at once become 
aware that it differs from the version in the MS, 

Non ymago speculi sed vita letatur, 
‘Dhe first word is iam; then, after a gap, comes a termination 
«aus, followed by specie: vita me letatur. I propose to restore 
this: 




















Tam non visus specie, 
visue being the antithesis to vita, and part of the subject of 
letatur, ‘No longer does mere appearance please me by its 
comeliness, but real life’ Mr. Praetorius has, however, pointed 
cout to me that the final ¢ of specie has a kind of tail attached 
to it, which looks like an abbreviation. Tn that case T would 
suggest species, visis becoming the genitive—‘No longer does 
coublinels of eppenrancs (or Veage) please mo'—wbich T thin 
is an improvement. We now come to the circle at the top (5), 
with the king on his throne, one of the best-preserved subjects, 
‘The verse is immediately over it, and appears to read, with a 
slight variation from the Psalter : 

Ref sum] regens seculum mundus [meus totvs]. 
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Mr. Praetorius thought that the second word also began with 
7, but I cannot make anything out of this; and as the traces 
are very faint, I assume, provisionally, that the word was sum, 
Of scene 6, the first stage in the decline of life, nothing seems 
to beleft; ‘but the remains ofthe word [eum onthe circum 
ference close by show that its verse, of which one other letter 


survives, 
[Sumo] mfichi ba}eudum [morti fore notus}, 

was placed here, and not, as we should have expected on grounds 
of symmetry, on the outer and partly horizontal band. ‘Phe latter 
inust have contained the verse of the next scene (7), the only one 
of which no letters have survived, ‘There is certainly no room 
for it on the circumference, as the remains of the following verse 
show, Of the scene itself there are considerable traces which 
suggest that the old man’s left hand was not resting on the boy's 
shoulder, but raised as if addressing or threatening him. Perhaps 
the motive of age the laughing-stock of children, was here ex- 

essed more clearly than in the Psalter. Of the noxt scene (8) 
Fitte or nothing i eft, and only the lnst letters of the verse: 

[lnyfrmitati deditus incipio delesse. 

In scene 9 there seems to be a standing figure on the left, 
rresumably a clerk, and there may be another next to him. 

Mfott of tie verge can be mado out, and part is well preserved: 

Putavi q(uo)d viverem : vita me decepit. 

viverem is not clear, and the way in which it is written may be the 
fault of an illiterate artist : e.g,the final & may be an Sl turued th 

,. Leannot think of any alternative to viverem. Th 
aginenta of the last scene (10), but we do not seem to 
recognize in them the tomb of the Psalter. ‘The hatching in front 
inay represent the ground, or may belong to a shrouded corpse 

abgut to be interred: Behind there may have been three standla 
wes, and I have sometimes thought that one at least is nimbed. 
‘The first letters of the verse can be traced, and further on the 
third word cinerem, after which the available space was brought 
to an end by the beginning of the verse of the first sene, and 
accordingly the last words were inscribed in smaller letters, and 
in the reverse direction, on the decorative background outside 

the circumference. It may be read thus: 
Versus sfum i}n cinerem [vita me [d\{cepit]. 

Instead of the Four Ages of Life which accompany the wheel 
in the Psalter, we have at Leominster, in the left-hand lower 
corner, a seated figure of David playing on a harp. ‘he obvious 
allusion would be to the ‘three score years and ten” of Ps, xo, 10. 
‘Phe harp appears to have eleven strings, if not more. Had 
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there been ten, we might have s a symbolical connexion 
between them and the ten ages of the wheel. Piero Valeriano! 
recognizes both the seven-sringed and ten-sringed lyre or harp 
as a symbol of human life and its ages; and passages in the 
Psalms (e.g. Ivii, 9; xeii, 8; cxliv, 9) seem to have been inter- 
preted in a similar manner. It’ is not impossible that the 
original of our design way have had a tenstringed harp, the 
significance of which was not grasped by the Leominster copyist. 

T have not been able to discover any literary source of the 
verses which accompany the scenes. Both of the metrical forms 
used, viz, the accentual rhymed couplets accompanying the stages 
of life, and the hexameter with its interior rhyme round the head 
of God, had their greatest vogue in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Tn one ease I have come across something of « parallél, and 
that is the verse round the central head of God. It differs from 
the others in metre, and in being a single line and not a couplet: 

Cuneta simul cerno totum racione guberno. 
T cannot help comparing with this the verse inscribed round the 

late thirteenth-century paten at Wyke in Hampshire : 

Cuncta creo virtute rego pietate reformo.* 
‘Tho central device is the Agnus Dei, but it is obvious how 
appropriate the words would be with the head of God or the 
fernicle which so often appears as the central device on patens, 
though, aj ly, there is no surviving instance of its use at 
such an early Sir William Hope places the paten about 
1980,* s0 that it is more or less contemporary with the Leo- 
iminater painting, Tam inclined to suggest that its inscription, 
go alike the ordinary legends on sacramental plate, was derived 
from some picture in which it was connected with a central 
head of God like those at Leominster and in the Arundel Psalter. 

‘The Kempley wheel, which is on a smaller scale than that at 
Leominster, need not detain us, as it shows only the framework 
of the design in red. ‘The surfaces of the alternate medallions 
are also reddish, which can hardly be due to the accident of 
survival, The lower left-hand spandrel spaces filled by apiece 
of scroll-work, also in red, suggestive of a relatively early date. 
‘The circles of the design have been accurately set out, but the 
red pint has been, cossely applied, not always fllowing the 
setting-out lines, and looks as if it were due to a later repainting. 

Tt remains to tay a few words about (1) the origin and analogies 
of this wheel design ; (2) the representations of the ages of life. 

2 Hierotyphica (Basel, 1867), p. 348. 
4 Jrcseegices Tocere ne Gass), 154, pl. vii, 375. 
* Thid., p. 375. 
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With regard to the medieval Wheel (Rota) designs we may 
distinguish = 

(a) The design made up of concentric circles. This, no doubt, 
goes back to ancient times, especially in the form of the ‘Time or 
Year Wheels (twelfth century), in which the centre is oceupied by 
a symbolieal figure of the Year ‘Time, Day and Night, or the head 
of God; while the surrounding zones show the four seasons, the 
winds, the months, the signs of the zodiac, etc.? with which we 
sometines find combined, nx in the Byzantine Manual, the 
of life. Another form of the concentric circle design, divided 
into segments by spokes, was used didactically to show the con- 
nexion between a number of different idens or formulas. Among 
the schematic designs which are such a feature of the Arundel 
Psalter there is a Rota (so described) with the head of God in the 
centre, round which are set out, concentrically, the seven petitions 
of the Lords prayer, the seven sacraments, the seven gifts of the 
spirit, the seven works of merey, and so forth (fol. 129 b). 

(2) Quite different: is the representation of an actual spoked 
wheel in the act of being turned by a large human figure standing 
by or behind it, while salle eyrolinl figures are attached to 
the spokes or the circumference. ‘he commonest form of thi 
is the Wheel of Fortune (¢, y. in Rochester Cathedral), but it is 
‘also found in connexion with the Seven Deadly Sins, and with the 
ages of life, 

(0)The design of the wheel of the Leominster. type, with it 
radiating spokes ending in medallions, ix distinct from these, but. 
it does not stand alone, At Saint Denis? and at Chartres! are 
windows of the twelfth century in which just the same system of 
a central medallion, connected by radiating spokes with an outer 
circle of medallions, is used for the symbolism of the seven gifts 
of the Spirit. But the design was not confined to the representa- 
tion of the seven spirits, for in a twelfth-century embroidery at 
Cologne it is used (as a pendant to one of the Time Wheels 
referred to above) for the twelve signs of the zodiac radiating 
from a central medallion containing figures of the sun and moon 
(fig. 42 ‘The space to be filled happens to be a square, but 
that does not destroy the circularity of the design, which is 
very like that of the Leominster wheel. Here we get much 






































2 FX, Kraus, Geuohiole der ebratichen Kunet, i, 414 agg. 
* Didron Stokes), Christian Teonography, i, 381. ‘The words put into 
the mouth of the man in the last but ane of the seven ages" O Time, how 
thou hast deceived me!’ recall vita me decepit of the Arundel and 
Leominster wheels, but this may be only a coincidence, 
PMc, tire de art, val pari, 78 i 00 
| Lito Anna rhein, B17; Garton nepraphy Stakes), 
"De Faroy, La Broderie pl. $8, 1, aul p, 116 
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nearer to our Wheel of Life, for the analogy between the seasons 
and the ages of man is a commonplace, ‘The design was, then, 
evidently used for subjects which were practically secular though 
in our case, as often with the Time Wheels, the introduction of 
the head of God in the centre imparts a religious element, 

It is difficult not to think that this design has some connexion 
with the earlier forms of the wheel window, which first appears 
in the latter half of the twelfth century. ‘Phat the architectural 
form was applied to these cireular designs is shown by the picture 
‘of Wheel of Fortune in the sketch-book of the thirteenth. 
century architect, Wilars de Honecort,! where the figures of the 
soyen kings are set in an actual rose window. Nor does it stand 
alone, In the Hortus Deliciarwn of the twelfth-century abbess, 
Herrad von Landaperg, we nce Philosophy surrounded by the 
Seven Liberal Arts set in a wheol window of contemporary 
design?” We are brought nearer to our design by a window of 
the type of that in St, James's, Bristol, where a central circle is 
surrounded by an outer range of circles. But here we miss one 
of the main features of our design, the connecting spokes which 
suggest the radiating shafts or short columns connected by arches, 
which are so important « feature of the earlier wheel windows, 
Where, as in the great west window of Chartres (about 1225), 
these shafts correspond with the centres of the outer series of 
circles, we got the essential elements of our design, especially if 
ft be thought of not in the terms of architectaral draught 
manship, but in actuality, with each of the radiating shafts or 
spoke pointing, as it were, to its medallion picture in the glass 
Following this line of ideas, we are taken, I think, a step nearer 
‘to the design of the Leominster wheel in the case of the early 
wheel window in the west front of Notre-Dame at Mantes, 
which Viollet-le-Duc? places in the last years of the twelfth 
century (fig. 5). Here, owing to the exigencies of construction, 
tthe spokes or shafts are brought into direct contact with the outer 
medallions or circles, which are formed partly by the reversed 
arch of the radiating areade and pastly by the iron eamevork 
within it. 

‘The subject of the representations of the Ages of Life has 
been dealt with in various books and periodicals, among which 
the first place must be given to Didron’s treatise, La Vie huemaine, 
in the first volume of the Annales archéologiques (1844). About 
the same time as Mr. Waller’s paper in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sing, referred. to above, Archaeologia (vol. xxxv (1858), p. 167) 


2 R: Wil, Paci the Sach Yok of Wilar de Hover (Lenton, 
£859), pl. lie 

1°. M. Engelhardt, Herrad von Landsporg (Stuttgart, 1818). 

* Dictionnaire raisonné de Parehitecture Pranaise (Paris, 1866), vit 98, 
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contained an important article on the Ages of Life (including « 
heautiful reproduction of the Arundel Psalter wheel) by Mr. 
Jobn Winter Jones. In 1859 Dr. Gustav Heider collected a 
great deal of valuable material in an article Das Glicksrad in 
the Mittheilungen of the Austro-Hungarian Central Commission," 
‘A. paper by Karl Weinhold, Glicksrad snd Zebensrad, read 
‘before the Royal Academy of Berlin in 1892? also contains 
valuable suggestions; anda good deal of information may be 
gained from the works of Kraus, Bergner, Piper: Wackernagel, 
nd others, and expecially from’ the recont, Die’ Lebensalter by 
Franz Boll (‘Leubner, Leipzig, 1918, Reprinted from the Newe 
Jahrdicher fir das klassische Altertum, vol. xxi). 

‘The oldest literary evidence for the division of life into ten 
stages is an clegine poem by Solon, preserved by Philo ancl 
Clement of Alexandria.® It depends, of course, on the number 
seven; there is no connexion between its descriptions and our 
pictures; and its only interest for us is that it is the oldest 
example of the ‘Ten Age system, Mr. Winter Jones quotes a 
Hebrew poem of the twelfth century giving the same division ; 
and as the influence of Jewish lore on the medieval writers and 
compilers is now recognized, it is not impossible that the aysten 
may have had a limited vogue in Western Europe about. thix 
time from some such source. While the Greck and Hebrew 

oems fairly divide the whole of life between their ‘hebdomads’, 
in the wheel of the Arundel MS. the last two stages are 
mobactiods, for the man is already dead. ‘Chis reveals the 
defect of the system, and explains why it was never very popul 
‘The number of atages le tos large, aud as ayrametry coupes the 
identification of the middle point with the prime of life, it ix 
not easy to differentiate five periods of its dedine, As a great 
decorative design it consequently went out of fashion; and 
‘it is significant that in the Bodleian MS. Laud. 156, where 
@ fifteenth-century scribe seems to have copied the schematic 
designs of Arundel 83, it is omitted, Nevertheless the ‘Ten Ager 
hhad'a certain popularity which we ean trace in prints from the 
fifteenth century onwards in Germany, North Italy, France, and 
even England.’ Often the age is connected with the animal 
which was supposed to symbolize it, and generally (though not 
in the earliest examples) the figures are arranged on a sort of 
pyramid of steps, as in the sventeenth-eentury English pictore 
illustrated in a recent volume of our Proceedings. 

With regard to this pyramid design Weinhold makes an 


iv (1869), 113. 
2 Avhandlungen der k. Akademie der Wistenschaften su Berlin, 1892. 
1 Beng, Potee Lyrics Grace (Ath e351 
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interesting comparison between it and the half-wheel of the 
south transept at Amiens wher the iden of the Whee of Fortune 
is combined with that of the Wheel of Life; the ascending 
figures being all young and happy, the descending ones old and 
invserable, ‘here are eight oh coch side with the king at the 
top, but in the earlier rose window of the north transept at 
Saint-Ftienne, Beauvais, which similarly illustrates both Fortune 
and Life, the ascending and descending figures number ten, 
‘This upper half of a wheel with its ascending and descending 
figures might easily suggest the pyramid of steps; but the idea 
iy’ much older, as Weinhold shows by the passage in Aclian's 
Varia Historia (ji, 29), which says that the curly Greek philo- 
sopher Pittacus sot up in the temples at Mytilene ladders or 
steps to symbolize the ups and downs of human life, 

‘As to the sources or influences which may be traced in these 

ctures a few suggestions can be made here. ‘The first is the 
influence of astrology. Boll refers to the account in the Tetra- 
biblos of Claudius Ptolemacus (second century 4.0.) of the 
influence of the seven planets on the seven ages of life.’ ‘Taking 
into account the numerical difference of the systems, some of 
these can, I think, be traced in the Arundel Psalter pictures and 
verses. ‘The first age is governed by the Moon, and the infant 
is described with its undeveloped mental powers and liquid 
nourishment, which recalls Mitis sum et humilis: lacte vivo 

wuro, ‘The second age belongs to Hermes and is marked by the 

eginnings of intelligence and knowledge, which agrees with our 
interpretation of the second scene. ‘The third is dominated by 
Aphrodite, and is the age of puberty, therefore well illustrated 
by the third picture, in which, moreover, we may note that the 
Jooking-glss is one of the emblems of Venus. ‘the fourth age 
the prime of life, in this system is under the Sun, the king of 1 

Janets, when the man turns from amusements to the pursuit of 
Fonoues and power, and our fifth figure illustrates this iden, 
‘The other pictures’ do not seem to have much connexion with 
the influences ascribed to the remaining planets, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn.* 

‘The second source is the Wheel of Fortune. Weinhold has 
shown how the Wheel of Fortune developed into the Wheel of 
Life? Perhaps the earliest picture we have is in the Hortus 
Deliciarum of Hlerrad von Landsperg (twelfth century), where, as 
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in Wilars de Honecort's design, the figures on the wheel are all 
kings. ‘The topmost spenks some Latin verses, one of which 
contains the rare word labilis, which occurs in the Arundel 
Psalter: 
Labilis ut ventus sie transit laeta inventus,* 

‘Phe changes of fortune were next illustrated by persons in 
various stations of life, but in all the Wheel of Fortune designs 
the king almost invariably maintains his position at the top of 
‘the wheel; and I think that the king at the summit of our 
wheel and’ of other Wheels of Life must he connected with 
this. Another common feature of the Wheels of Kortime and 
Life is the representation of « corpse in a coffin on a grave at 
the opposite extremity—the bottom of the whedl. It is notice- 
able that in our design the tomb occupies the same position, 

Owing to the analogy between human life and the course of 
the year, another source which we might expect to have fur- 
nishéd suggestions is the pictorial system of the Calendars, ‘The 
examples in Mr, James Fowler's well-known article on the 
Calendar pictures in Archagologia, vol. xlv, provide one obvious 
instanco—the man going out hawking, frequently on horseback, 
which occurs most commonly in April, but also for May and 
Sune, all months connected with the springtime of life and 
outh. Hence it formed an obvious treatment for the medallion 
in the Wheel of Life devoted to Early Manhood.” 


Mr. Puarvonivs snid the present doplorable state of the 
Leominster painting was due to the distemper covering, If 
that were removed, the white horse, for instance, might come 
to light in one of the upper medallions, Half the central medal- 
lion ‘was clear, but the remainder should be cleaned. ‘The 
printing wap in the simples tle, ony the light ro earth and 
4 second colour (probably madder root) being used, on a white 

und. ‘The second colour was a reddish brown, used for the 
scrolls; and the lower part was better executed than the top. 
‘The figure of David, and especially the hand, were vigorously 
painted, and his robe was originally brilliant erimson, Above 
.the harp were detected red lines suggesting the left hand; and 
‘the lover sound-hole was well painted in purple and preserved. 
‘The roses were freely drawn, but. the lowers had been painted 
a fugitive pink. ‘The curious tomb in the lowest medallion had 
probably had a skeleton lying on it; and there were still five 
medallions to be cleaned of distemper. 

Reomarp A. Ssurn, bo 


on four sculptures of the Viking pe 
shite, now in the British Museum : 


1G, Heider, Dae Glaclarad, p. 14. 
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“The greater part of southern England is practically devoid 
of Anglo-Saxon sculpture, and if the abundance of pre- 
Norman crosses in Cornwall is explained by the copious supply 
of raw material, it is difficult to see why Gloucestershire, for 
instance, should’ not have more relics of the period cut out of 
the local oolite. With the well-known exception at Gloucester, 
the later Anglo-Saxon period was not known to be represented 
the county till several stone carvings came to light some years 

in the at Bibury, 4 miles north of Fairford, 65 
miles north-east of Cirencester, and 1 mile north of the Roman 
road known as Akeman Street. 

It is to the Hon. and Rev. Canon F, G. Dutton, Viear of 
Bibury, that the British Muscum owes a selection from these 
early sculptures, which lay near the surface in the angle between 
the tower and south wall of the nave. Some fragments of 
Norman date are still stored in the church, but the four most 
interesting pieces were presented last year and form the subject 
of this communication, 

‘The picturesque village is not easily accessible, and few visitors 
would have seen these relics even if space had’ been found for 
their exhibition locally; hence it was felt that objects of such 
rare interest would be more fittingly housed with the national 
collection, which should not be wholly sacrificed to the very 

‘oper desire to sce such monuments preserved in the neighbour- 

100d, if not on the spot, of their discovery. If logically carried 

‘out, such a policy would starve the national museums, and 
cancel the advantages they possess of a central situation and 
official prestige. 

‘Phe four sculptures have their own p ities, and two are 
cial interest as being examples of Viking’ rather than 
native art, but it will be convenient to deal first with the two 
that are of a more fumiliar type. 

‘The rectangular block here represented (fig. 1) is 824 in, 
long, I4in, wide, and 10 in, thick, the back and three of the 
four sides being plain, These may or may not be in their original 
condition, but the block seems to have been at one time intended 
for use as a horizontal slab, the arcading on the side being then 
in its normal position. It seems too short and thick for a 
grave-slab, but the raised border does not cross the upper face 
at one end, and if the enclosed pattern of two carrick-bends in 
relief is’ complete it is not symmetrical, so that there may have 
‘been an extension at one end, ‘The row of dots within the 
raised edge is remarkable, and is also wanting at one end, the 
return being visible at the other. One need not look far for 

The lato Mr. Romilly Allen unfortunately called this the figure-of 
sight knot, which is diferent and made with a single cord. 
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wrallels, the carrick-bend being not at all uncommon, as for 
Ecttance on two. crowes in Comberland’—the standing ‘rom of 
St. Bees (V. C. H. Cumberland, i, 262) and Waberthwaite cross 
(ibid, facing p. 273). 

‘The dots are hemispherical, not flat like those used to fill up 
small spaces on many Viking sculptures, but there may be some 
relation between them. If, however, this monument ‘is a stone 
copy of a wooden coflin, the domed studs might well represent 
the’ nail-heads that would naturally follow the border. — Stil 
more unusual is the arcading on the side, for which I have failed 
to find a parallel in this country, ‘The pattern requires no 
farther description, though the absence should be noted of any 











Fig. 1. neousrmae #roxe, 





juny, oLovorsmensni. 





columns dividing the corresponding semicircles below. One is 
reminded of the hog-back gravestones, but the semicircles on 
them are turned the other way and occur in rows simulating the 
tiling of a roof, 

‘Though referred to the Viking period, this sculpture has no 
feature characteristic of Scandinavian art, and in factis altogether 
different in style from two of the three following, It is, however, 
not easy to find a name for thestyle, which is in striking contrast 
to the floral scroll-work of the Anglian series and the figure- 
subjects of the Irish crosses, so that Saxon or Anglo-Saxon seems 
the only alternative; but there is at present nothing to furnish 
‘a more exact date than the Viking period. 

‘The next sculpture (fig. 2) is part of a slab 5 in, thick, 124 in, 
to 123 in. wide, and originally about 28 in. long, the’ present 
extreme length being 18 in. ‘The front is covered with a regular 
interlaced pattern of a single broad band terminating in 
pointed tail at the right-hand bottom corner, 
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‘The pattern, which may be easily completed, is simple 
and indeed commonplace, but the tail warrants the conclusion 
that the other end took the form of a head, and the pattern 
must therefore rank as serpentine rather than pure interlacing. 





ig. 2. shan wine sNAKHPAT HORN, 1 





ay, oLoveesmensmtRe, 





A pattern practically identical but wrongly set out, apparently 
with head and tail complete, occurs on one of the Maughold 
stones in the Isle of Man;! swan-like heads are also seen on the 
Jower block of Dolton font, Devon? The head and tail dis- 
tinguish the pattem from most of the interlaced sculptures, and 
point to Scandinavia, where the encircling band on a grave- 
None, generally carrying the ranes, normally takes a serpentine 


2 B. M. C, Kermode, Mane Qrgses no. 51, detail on p94, fg, 22 (0) 
2 Roliguary and Ilustrated. Archaeologist, visi (1902), 247. 
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form. ‘Lhe broad plait on this Bibury stone much resembles 
that on the red shaft at Cross Canonby (V. C. H. Cumberland, 
i, 273), and in the same county is an example of serpentine 
interlacing, on the cross elteady quoted at St. Bees. "A til 
hetter-known example is the Gosforth standing cross. 

‘Phe remaining two stones belong to the same school or period, 
and may to a large extent be discussed together. ‘They are 
quite unlike the majority of pre-Norman sculptures in Britain 
oy Treland, and the opportunity presents itself of bringing to- 
gether some at least of the same character found in this country, 
‘ind of reproducing a few parallels from Scandinavia, the henil- 
‘quarters of this peculiar art, Special attention has recently 











Fig. 3. pears ox vo FACIE OF siAB, BINEMY, OLOLeITKINITN, 


been given to Scandinavian stone-work of the tenth and eleventh, 
centuries by Dr, Haakon Schetelig of Bergen, whose work has 
een already referred to in connexion with the Winchester 
bronze panel, and the Whitcombe stones described last session ; 
‘and a more recent paper from his pen on the Scandinavian 
affinities of Manx sculpture was contributed to the volume pre- 
sented to Prof. Montelius of Stockholm, state-antiquary of 
Sweden, on his seventieth birthday. 

So far as it is purely geometrical, the smaller stone (fig. 3), 
which measures 12} in. to 18 in, in width, 14} in. in length, 
and 2, in thickness may be placed in the Ringerike group, 
though one face is far more characteristic of that phase of 
Scandinavian art than the other, ‘The intersecting segments 
have only a vogue esomblance to the typical croaed banda saa 
an the other face; and the abeence of the conventional foliage 
(though: this may have appeared on portions of the stoné now 
missing) strengthens the suspicion that the two faces are not 
quite contemporary. ‘Though parallels for the first design would 
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be hard to find, it must be remembered that work of Ringerike 
style is rare in England, and if the intersecting segments cannot 
be proved to be of thet period, it would, on the other hand, be 
rash to attribute them to any other, 

"Dhe other face of this stone is easily recognized as belonging 
to the Ringerike series, which has been isolated by Dr. Schetelig 
and assigned, on unimpeachable evidence, to the first half of the 
eleventh century. Tt inay here be repeated that Ringerike, the 
best-known centre for sculpture in this style, is in the Buskerud 
district of Norway ; but examples have been found elsewhere in 
Scandinavia and in England of a fashion that interrupted the 
traditional animal-ornament of the ‘Teuton, and was apparently 
the outcome of intercourse with the East. During the preceding 
fty yeas, perhaps longer, the pevaling style of deoration mas 
that best’ilustrated on the Danish Jellinge stone (about 980), 
and about the time of our Norman Conquest: the animal motive 
‘again prevailed in Scandinavia but is poorly represented, as the 
introduction of Christianity had meanwhile simplified’ monu- 
mental sculpture in Scandinavia, and reduced the amount of 
faneral farniture. 

‘A minute description of the omament on the left face of 
the third stone and on the fourth stone (fig. 4) would be a 
difficult. task, and is further unnecessary, as the completed rub- 
ings here reproduced are considerably more intelligible than 
the originals. The setting-out is faulty, and there is a free- 
hand look about the work that cannot indeed compare with 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon or Irish miviatures,! but, has an 
interest of its own from the archaeological point of view, 
Tt now seems certain that the style was based on engraved 
Pendants and other imports from beyond the Casplany which 
fare found from time to time with Caffe and other coins of 
the eleventh century. Parallels from Cumberland for the 
Bibury stones have been already quoted, and it is instructive to 
note that analogies are also found in the Isle of Man, both these 
being districts strongly influenced by the Viking culture. 

‘The pellets that ocaur in single or double rows within the 
interlacing bands, and are also scattered over vacant spaces of 
the design, have been recognized as a Scandinavian feature ; and 
by way of illustration may be cited the Norse eross at St. Bees 
(VCH. Cumberland, i, 362), the stones at Desborough and 
Moulton (VC. H. Northants, ii, 198), and the panel in the 


+ A reminiscence ofthis styl can peshaps be detected in the Psalter of 
Ricemarch, an Irish illuminated Euncesiet of the late eleventh century. 
‘See especially Bruun, Art of the Iuminated MSS, of the Middle Ages, pl. x, 

ay 
Lt ‘Schetelig, Kunst-Kultur, 1910, 38 ; Proceedings, xxiii, 400, 
vot. X3¥E 6 
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outer wall of Wroxeter Church, Shropshire. ‘The Isle of Man 
furnishes several examples illustrated by Mr. Kermode. 

Single rows of dots within plain narrow borders are frequent 
fon Manx crosses, e.g. on Kirk Michael (no, 101) where the 
design of the upper limb of the cross recalls that of a bone dise 
from the City of London, inthe national collection (Proceedings, 
Qud ser., iii, 285; V.C. H. London, i, 163, fig. 6 on plate). The 
latter has, however, the dots in several rows, resembling « coat 





Fig. 4. pinoy oP VIKING onaYesTONK, BIBURY, oLOvaBARaSHINN, 


of mail, on a contorted male figure, the attitude of which ix 

ite in keeping with the period (about 1,000), the crucified 
figure on the Jellinge stone (about 980) and the Kiby Stephen 
figure being probably of the same school. Dots in two, three. 
and four rows are also used on the interlaced animals of the 
Kirk Braddan ross (no, 108), which is assigned by Dr. Schetelig 
to about 990; and both onthe Cunigunda and St. Cordula 
caskets. 

‘The tapering bands that interlace at the crossing and are 
interrupted at other points by the leafy scrolls of the field are 
‘common to both these stones, but the larger stone has terminals 
at the base that may be regarded as the heads of monsters con- 





4 
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fronted. Animal motives are generally absent from this class 

of monuments, but the best-known example in England (the 

gravestone from St. Paul's Churchyard inthe Guildhall Maseum) 

has a stag-like creature as its central feature, and somewhat 

Similar ais are seen on the fragment from Somerford Keynes, 
ilts. (Big. 

‘Phe claw-like projections fill- 
ing the lover angles of the 
Bibury stone must on this view 
bbe regarded as crests or combs ; 
there is a conspicuous tooth in 
both lower jaws (something like 
those of the animals flanking 
fig.9) closely allied to the pair on 
the night face of the Gloucester 
cross! and a scroll or lappet 
passing in front of either eye 
and meeting below the chin? 
‘There is, however, normally a 
spinal and Ippet on either sd Mg 8 mo camo, ons 
of the base of these tapering ans wit, 
bands as on the Vang stone and 
Winchester panel (Proceedings, xxiii, 402 and 898), and it may 
be that the scrolls belong to the original design and the animal 
heads were an afterthought. ‘The triple hooks on the back of 
‘the head appear in embryo on the London bone disc already 
mentioned, and are used with a sparing hand on the Winchester 
el. ‘The feet of the Teutonic decorative animal and tho 

adapted from Carlovingian art sometimes take this form, 
but the oriental bronze pendant from Virby, Sweden, figured in 
Proceedings, xxiii, 400, furnishes a more plausible ex 
especially as it also exemplifies the joined 8 scrolls of 
stone and something very like the union knot. ‘The latter is 
fusiform member with forked base, here springing from the 
axils of the scrolls and not placed as usual in the centre of the 
top as a kind of keystone, as on the Winchester panel and the 
bronze panel from the ‘Thames at Hammermith (Promedings 
xxiii, 400), 


‘Dhe termination of the scroll-work in two human heads is a 
feature of special interest and novelty. ‘The same moustaches 
are worn by the soldiers seizing Christ on the cross of Muiredach 
‘at Monasterboice, Co. Louth,? and something similar but still 


4 vane, Bristol and Glowo. Arch. Soe. xiii, 122, pl. vi, 
2 Cf design on tortoise-brooch, 8th century: Montelins, Cfversgt ier 
dy nordeh oration prioder 9, fg. 
* Outine drawing of panel in Allen's Bury Chit yma, 201 
a 
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‘more grotesque is seen on three runie stones in Denmark, all of 
the Ringerike style: the great Aarhus stone known as Aarhus 11, 
date about 1000 (fig. 6); the Sjaalle stone, west of Aarhus; and 
the Skjem stone (fig. 7), west of Randers," the head on which is 
ractically identical with that on the Lundagaard stone in 
ia. 

‘There axe enough examples in England to show that the 
Ringerike style took root here, most of ours being stone monu- 
ments that were no doubt made on the spot and not. imported 


a 


FigiG; came ymax onavesrons, Fig, 7. Mame vow unavisrown, 
ARID, DENAN, scree, DRAR, 


ready-made, ‘There may be more specimens awaiting recognition 
in the districts specially affected by the Vikings, but one would 
hhardly have expected ach work in Gloucestershire, though Canon 
‘Dutton informs me that Bibury has its Danish traditions, It can 
hardly have been more than 4 passing phase in England, and it 
may well be that the animal motive was not wholly abandon 
‘There are several monuments that show a close connexion with 
the Jellinge series, but must be regarded as debased examples, 
produced perhaps in the half-century that. separated the Jellinge 
se from that named after Urnes in Norway. Dr. Schetelig 
es this view of several Manx stones,? the numbers in 
* Both figured in P. G, Thorsen's De Danske Kunemindeemarkér, 08. 
29, 48, 22; seo also L. F. A. Wimmer, De Danske Runemindermarker, 
Yo, i,’pt 2, PP 126, 109; and vol. yp. 171. The Swedish stone is 
+ Oucart Monteio, 401. 
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Mr, Kermode's book being 82 (Maughold), 89 and 90 (Michael), 
‘96 (Ramsey), perhaps 104 (Michael) and 118 (Conchan), and the 
later school of Gaut (77, Ballaugh, and 110, Braddan). Two of 
the above list are reproduced here (figs. 8, 9), and others that 
seem to be late examples of the Jellinge style are also given in 
outline (figs. 10, 11, 12), as they have been discovered in counties 
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Fig. 10, onose-tuarz, naumuny, Fig. 11, cnow-ncarr, nanencny; 
‘wits ‘wire. 


bordering on Gloucestershire and therefore presumably on the 
same artistic level. 
‘The carvings represented by figs. 10 and 11 are two faces of 
known ae Rausbury -A,! and though conter- 
the head of the lacertine animal from different, 
jew, a point of some importance in the study of 
{his peculiar art.” ig: 10 is more true to type, but the inter- 
lacing shows in both cases a certain decadence; and the 
Ramsbury shaft, as well as that at West Camel, Som. (fig. 12),* 


2 Wie, Areh, Mag., xxvii, 64. 
* Poole, Old Crosses of Somerset, 187. 
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nay be provisionally assigned to the close of the Jellinge period, 
or the opening years of the eleventh century. sie 

the ‘most typical example of the Jellinge style in 
England is the seabbard-chape found atY ork (Proceedings,xxii,6). 
‘The carving found at Rowberrow, Som.,! seems to be a later 
specimen, and about the same date is the elaborate Gloucester 
stone,? especially the front and left side, where the animal is 
represented in top and side views. Examples of the Ringerike 
style are considerably rarer in England, and the following is 
4 provisional list, those already mentioned being here repeated 
to make it as complete as possible: 









Fig. 12, cnoss-suarr, weer camer, ig: 18. xNoRAVRD mnowe® pare: 
oxi. nevis scsne (f), 


London, St, Paul's Churchyard, gravestone now in the Guil 
hall Museum, and two fragments of another in the Brit 
Museum, probably from the same spot ; both figured in, 
V0.1 London, 4, 168, 

Bibury, Gloucs, two gravestones, figs. 8, 4. 

Berks (probably), engraved bronze plate in British Mout 








with traces of glding (fg, 18). 
Winchester, Hants, bronze panel, figured in Proceedings sl 
898. 


London, Thames at Hammersmith, bronze model tombstone, 
figured in Proceedings, xxiii, 400. 

London, bone comb in British Museum, figured in VC. H. 
London, i, 164 (Roach Smith collection). f 
London, St. Martin’s-Ie-Grand, bone cylinder in Guildhall 

Museum, figured in V. C. H. London, i, 169. 
* Francis Bond, Fonts and Font-covers, 103. 


* Trans. Bristal and Glono, Arch. Soe, 
(plate), 218, 234, 259. 





118 5 Builder, 1888, pp. 196 
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Dolton, Devon, upper block of font ; Bond, Fonts and Font 
Covers, 102 108; Religuary and Mustrated Archaeo- 
ist, viii (1902), 251. 
Somerford Keynes, Wilts., stone fragment, fig. 5, from IVilts, 
‘Arch. Mag, xxvii, 65 details in Religuay and Mlustrated 
“Archaeologist, 1893, 49. 


H. Cuvvon Suit, Kaq., Mody FSA. exhibited a profile 
portrait of Christ, temp. James Iyin oils on a cireulur owk panel. 
Diameter fin. ‘Phe nckground of the portrait isin gold. ‘he 
inscription in cursive hand 













Phis present: 
sfesu Imprinted 
“Turke  and  sento + To + pope 
‘Of tho + Great» Turke + For A « token + of « y¥ + eauso Beings 
Ratisom + To + Redeeme «his Brother » Maximilian » ‘The + Grente whieh + 
‘was taken + Prisoner, 





Similar paintings with various garbled inscriptions stating the 
portrait to be a copy of the emerald asserted to be preserved in 
the Treasury of the Vatican are known, and there are references 
to several stich by Mr. Albert Way in the A rehacoloyrical Journal, 
vol. xxix, p. 110, Engravings of the same character are more 
commonly met with, The discovery of this further example is 
worthy of record, 





Mr. G. F Huss, remarked that the profile bust of Christ wax 
derived from an Italian medal made in or soon after 1492, on 
the reverse of which was an inscription claiming that the bust 
was-a reproduction of one on an emerald sent by Bajazet II to 
Tonocent VIE, in order that the Pope might retain Bajazet's 
brother Djem in captivity. ‘This legend was reproduced ‘in all 
essentials in the English inscription on the panel. ‘The type of 
bust, however, was not of Byzantine origin, but went back to 
a Flemish original, and might be seen in the panel ofthe sehoo 
of the Van Eycks in the Berlin Gallery, ‘the type was very 
popular in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was re- 
produced in innumerable forms (medals, reliefs, woodcuts, ete)! 












‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibition, 


£ See G. F. Hill, Medallic Portraits of Christ, in the Reliquary and 
Mustrated ‘Archavoloiet, 1904, pp. 173-93, 
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‘Tuunspay, 29th Jaxvany, 1914. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D, President, 
in the Chair. 


‘Lhe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From Ralph Grin, Haq PSAs = 
1, The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By Rev. John Puckle. 
8vo. Oxford and London, 1864, 
2. tal Baler de Petesoodghs Par J. van den. Ghoyn, 
8, Vestn of Antiquity, or sotien of etchings and engravings of tho 
schon mocasloy’ of fe. Aupugtiey ett In Castorbugy. By 
Te Hastinge fo ‘Lotions Bite 
From W. de C. Pridoaux, E9q.:~ Sntcombe Church and its Builders, By 
Wilith'K-Prdentas “vo. Beet 101 
'The following were admitted fellow 
William Alexander Cater, Esq. 
Major Algernon Tudor Craig. 
Henry Oppenheimer, Esq. 
On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society's accounts for the past year: 
Harold Sands, Es 
Horace Wilmer, 
Francis William Pixley, Esq. 
Cecil Arthur Tennant, Esq. 


‘The Reverend H. G. O. Kenpaut, M.A. F.8.A., read the 
following paper on ‘Flint Implements from the surface near 
Avebury: their classification and dates”. 

“ ‘The district from which come the flint implements forming 
the subject of this paper has Avebury for its centre. Within 
its area are some unique prehistoric monuments, such as Silbury 
Hill, the largest artificial mound in Europe ; and Wansdyke, 
running for miles along the shoulders of the hills. ‘There are 
also barrows, both long and round, the latter very numerous ; 
cromlechs, camps, enclosures, terraces, ete. 

The implements have bon turned up by. the plough, and 
picked up on the surface of the ground. On the red and yellow 
clays, on the top of the highest downs, as well as on the Lower 
Chalk plateau, many tools of ‘colithic’ facies occur, with their 
chipped surfaces stained green or yellow. With them, and of 

jual or greater antiquity, are definitely flaked palaeoliths, 
‘These older groups, belonging to a different age require a pape 
to themselves, and will not be treated of on the present oceasion, 
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‘Phe best-known site for the later, unstained flints with white, 
blue, or black patination is Windmill Hill, one mile from 
Avebury. ‘The top of the hill is surmounted by acamp. Within 
its boundaries are four round barrows, and many others are 
scattered about the sides and foot of the hill. 

‘An immense number of chipped flints has been found on this 
site. Dr. Blackmore remarks that, in a collection formed many 
‘years ago, ‘fabricators’ were specially numerous (fig. 1). The 
‘writer has found several dozens of these instraments, ‘varying 
from the very finest to quite coarse specimens. Arrow-hends of 
various types are numerous, and ‘horseshoe’ scrapers specially so, 
On each of two favourable days within the same week, fifty-five 





Wig. 2. tow somarun win 
YUAKING AND WHLUTR PATINA, WANDA, 
nit (f), aT NeMBIDLAS sRCTERNK OF 
"THM CAVE DIVIKION, PALANO, AGH, YHOM 
PRANCR, 





PARALEAL 


Fig. 1, vamnicason, wannates 
mt (ie 





sad specines were picked up, andthe varieties are numerous 
«uid interesting, 

‘Mr, Reginald Sinith was the first to point out the extraordi- 
nary likeness between the Windmill Hill lints and those of the 
Aurignte sage of the Care Divisio of the Palucolithic Age 
‘Dhis extends not only to similarity of type but also of style, the 
Jong; narrow fluting being noticeable on many specimens, 

wen selected from this form perfect replicas of those 
ilusteated on p. 217 of Prot Solas's dnciont Hunters.” ‘There's 
the carinated scraper, of which several. exactly similar specimens 
hhave come to hand ; the knob-headed scraper, both with 
‘nd with small scraping end ; the narrow form of tool whi 
links the keeled scraper with the beaked durin or gravers the 
beaked graver itself; and a broad plane with a high back, 

A considerable number oflong stapes on blades our (ig 8) 
Most of them have the oldest patina, a thick white. . The flak- 
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ing on the outer face is clean, tending to parallelism, ‘The pro- 
portion of long scrapers in the later 
periods is perhaps rather less, In any 
ease, those of later date do not so often 
show the cave style of flaking. It must 
be remembered, Bowever, thet the shorter 
horseshoe scrapers (fig. 8) are much more 
numerous than the long form in all the 
periods, including the earliest. Attention 
should ‘be drawn, in passing, to the tool 
figured as fig. 4. "It lies between a lon, 

and a fabricator, ‘The round en‘ 
is rubbed smooth. Rubbed ends, edges, ig. & ‘monstanon’ 
ete, are frequently found on scrapers, SERAPH, wurne rartN 
flakes, etc., in this district. Sometimes Cuiyrno, winnstun nits. 
very fine edges have been rubbed, a 











ig. 4. rsomcaanner eaow wins 


suit (i). 





Small planes for holding in the fingers are frequently found. 
“The planing end varies from brond to narrow. Some specimens 
gun ae steepended and others acuteedged 

Several dozens of graver-like tools have been picked up by the 
writer (fig. 5). Generally, though not always, they seem to 
belong to the oldest group. In some cases they have been sliced. 
down one edge, after the traditional manner of French Cave durins. 
‘Dhey are of several forms: triangular, long and narrow, and beak- 
aged, and are seldom as clean and regular in their faking as 
‘French specimens." ‘This may be due to the badness, and possibly 

© A graver found by the writer] at Wangford, ffl, aiuld be men 
tioned. Te bs a orf Likeness Of some gravers of the Madeleine period 
dnd is of dark brow colour. : 3 
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also the abundance of the flint in North Wiltshire, whereas in 
South France thematerial would bemore carefully used. ‘he nt 
of this neighbourhood is not onlyof poor quality, but,as a rule, the 
Blocks are small. ‘The general run of the chipped ints, there- 
fore, is also small at Windmill Hill, An attempt seems to have 
been made to form graving-tools of the basal ends of three or 
four scrapers, which are retouched along the edges, after the 
mamer of some Cave scrapers. 

‘Phere ate some remarkable Iikenewes between chipped flints 
from Windmill Hill and specimens from ¥rance of the Solutr 
period, A blade with a curved edge and a blue-white patina ix 





Fig. 6, Csavnnrorav’ wncmuns” wannatns, nits (§)- 


4 replica, almost chip for chip, of one from Laugerie Haute, 
Another variety, which is shorter and has a truncated base is 
similarly duplicated by a specimen from the Grotte de Roche- 
berthier, le ‘ome implements of laurel-leaf type (8g. 6) 
resnmble the Preuch specimens, and like them, many ae broken, 
It is noticeable that out of a series of some two dozen broken 
ppieces from Windmill Hill, only two are points, and the re- 
mainder are bases. ‘This fact, coupled with the nature of their 
gs, sugges that some ere purposely made ws the aro now 
fouind and vere used as cutting tools, the middle fracture serving 
fas u rest for the forefinger. Others, however, are no doubt 
fragments of once complete laurel-leaf implements. A large 
number of small flakes closely resemble Le Moustier ‘points’ 
in outline. Some have untouched edges, whilst others have 
been retouched, on one face only, and made into well-shaped 
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knives (fig. 7). ‘There are also some langer knives with coarser 
retouches, i,¢. edge-chippit 

So fay the flnts from Windmill Hill alone have. been con- 
sidered," But there are other sites in the neighbourhood which 
are of great intertt, ‘These maybe divided into four classes: 

1. ‘The tops of the highest downs and of a few of the lower 
hills are covered with patches and pockets of red and yellow 
clay, together with a thin fin drift, ‘The chipped flints on these 
sites (other than the much older stained specimens) are either 
sharp and of unchanged black or grey flint, or eae have Ui 
ridges slightly dulled and are of colour which may be described, 





Wig. 7. xwten wir coansm werovomes, wrrnantt, sit (§). 


mnerally, as dark blue. Very occasionally a white specimen is 
found. ‘The characteristic types from these horizons include 
‘cores* or, as some prefer to call them, ‘cones’ and ‘ prisms’, tend- 
ing to regularity of shape, and bearing long, narrow facets with 
‘tendency to parallelism,’ ‘There are many horseshoe scrapers, 
‘a small proportion of fine thumb-scrapers; and a few arrow- 
heads, barbed, as well as leaf-shaped, etc. The only specimens 
of pygmy implements (in the technical sense of the term) which 
have come to hand in ten years were found on one of these sites, 
viz, Hackpen Hill. ‘The'field in question is the best site for 
cones and prisms, and for fine, narrow flakes. The pygmies ane 
sharp ed of anhange fin 

2. Below the foregoing positions come the chalk. hill-sites, 
‘auch as the face of the escarpments and the highest part of 
‘Windmill Hill, These are frequently covered with about 6 in. 
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of black soil. ‘The majority of the chipped flints show white 
or blue-white patinas. 

Some of the characteristic implements and 
tools have been already mentioned. ‘There 
are also arrowheads, which on Windmill Hill 
occur in a great variety of types. ‘Lumps’, or 
sinall blocks chipped all over, sometimes show 
the familiar triangular section and have three 
chopping edges. They shade off into rude 
hardvoefs and the ‘tea-cony type of cuttin 
tool, ‘The identity of these and other tools 
from Windmill Hill, and similar sites in 
North Wilts, with types from Cissbury and 
Grimes Graves is’ manifest, Dozens of 

ieces of broken-up polished celts have been 

mand (tig. 8). ‘There is also a considerable 
number of small ovate implements (fg. 9). 

8. On the footslopes of the downs there 
is sometimes to be seen a pale, tawny soil, 
or wash, as it may be termed. 

A fow white chipped flints are picked up 
‘on these sites, but. a large proportion have 
: ‘patina that may be tormed light blue. 
roe ® atveIK Po this group belongs an implement of River- 
huunun axp soon. atift type, picked up by Mr. Cunnington, 
tat wai, as tii jy in Clatford Bottom, north of the Bath 
oes, winosuts mas road (ig. 10). A large proportion of inple- 

). ments from the surface, described by collec: 


: tors as of palacolithio type, only resemble 
River-drift palaeoliths in outline and gee tape, not in style 
‘of workmanship. ‘The specimen under consideration is, how 
ever, remarkably like a River-drift implement in both those 
reacts." ‘The light blue fats frequently exhibit « quantity of 
dark orange blotches of iron stain, that are manifestly ancient, 
for they have, in some instances, been partially removed by re: 
Chipping ina ater prehistoric (at latest Romano- British period. 
¢ light-blue tools are sometimes much striated, ‘The 
striations and sinall white lines bear a close resemblance to those 
abundant on palacoliths from Knowle Farm Pit and Hackpen 
Hill, . Striations are formed, also, on the tools with a thick white 
patina, ‘The white marks on the group under consideration 
sometimes cross the iron stains: A certain proportion of narrow 
ines of fron stain may be modem. 
‘The flakes are’ almost always thick, clumsy, and irregular. 
Comparatively shapeless lumps abound, and there are a few finer 
implements. 
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4, The valley bottoms that form the fourth group of sites lie 
at heights of more than 400 ft. or 500 ft. above 0. D., though 
they are more than 800 ft. or 400 ft. below the highest downs. 





Fig. 10.:-wpsaaiexr rnowt oxartonn. vorros (8). 


‘The top of Hackpen Hill is 875 ft. above O. D., and Milk Hill 
is but little short of 1,000 ft. 
‘The valleys frequently contain a dark red clayey depot, with, 
a large number of naturally fractured flints having a blue patina 
and but slight traces of wear. A section, at the foot of Monkton 
Down, revealed a large sarsen entirely enclosed by the clayey 
‘deposit in a bowl-shaped hollow of the chalk. It was too big to 
athe chipped int of the valley bottoms bear trong re 
hhe chi ints of the valley bottoms bear a ‘reine 
lance in ope to those of the high hill-tops, ‘There is this 
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difference, however, that whilst a highly lustrous and much 
striated specimen may cecsionally be found on the uppe level, 
they are numerous below, Lustre and striation, as in other 
instances, seem to go together, and also to occur most commonly 
in low positions. 

‘The classification and dating of the chipped flints are most 
difficult, but the attempt may be made by one well acquainted 
with the ground, It is not pretended that every flint can be put 
into its proper place, but that the evidence shows the existence 
of four or five periods. Patina is of considerable value in making 
comparisons within a given district, but is not claimed as an 
absolute criterion of age, 

‘Phere are various puzzling anomalies to be discussed, e.g. vome 
tools may be decayed and white, and others, of the same period, 
anchanged ot a majority may be white on both face, whilst 
‘few are white on one face and black on the other. 

‘The fact is, that while the majority of flints belonging to 
a given period may have had a normal history, the circumstances 
fe smaller number may have been abnormal; e.g. moet fnts of 
one period of the Bronze Age may have been exposed under con 
ditions which induced decay, and now have a blue-white patina, 
A rec knife, on the other hand, had been placed, 

















with a Bronze Age burial at Winterboume Monkton, under 
4 Jarge sarsen, and was covered, in addition, by a foot or more 
of black soil. Tt, was, therefore, well protected, and is sharp and 
unchanged to thisday.' It is these flints with abnormal histories 
that make the task of classification 40 diffleutt 

‘Tools with multiple patination facilitate the comparative 
dating of the chipped Ainta of a neighboushood. ‘There are 
sposimens from the surface in the writer elletion from Herts 

folk, ete., with the following history. At some ancient period 

__ block of flint has been chosen, chipped into shape and eventu: 
ally lost, or loft by its owner on the ground. During a period 
of time, perhaps a long one, the flint lay on or near the surface 
of the ground, subject to conditions which caused the decay of 
its faces. Lhe exterior of the stone was affected to an appreci- 
able depth, and the facets turned to a blue-white colour. Eventu- 
ally, the flint was picked up by a man of a later period, and was 
by him rechipped for his own purposes. ‘The rechipping 
removed part, but not all, of the older blue-white facets, the line 
of demarcation between these and the newer chippings being 
perfectly distinct. Again the tool was abandoned, and once 
more it underwent decay. Either the conditions inducing deca 
were on this occasion not so strong, or the time during yhi 
the stone lay exposed was shorter, At any rate, the exterior of 
* ‘The specimen isin the Devizes Museum, 
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the flint was affected but slightly, and the black flint, showing 
through the thin film of decay, gives a blue colour to these 
facets, quite distinct from the blue-white of the original chipping. 
Once more was the tool found and re-chipped, and once more it 
lay on the ground, or just under the soil, when done with ; and 
though, at the least, some two thousand years have passed by 
since its final abandonment, no change has taken place on its 
surface, save that the latter is now smooth and lustrous ; whereas, 
when freshly chipped, it was dull and rough. ‘The stone shows, 
ultimately, three different patinations: the blue-white facets 
(partially ‘removed by the blue); the blue (which have been 
broken into and to some extent replaced by the black); and, 
lastly, the black, which have remained untouched to this day’ 
Here is irrefagable evidence of at least three periods, apparently 
of considerable length, in one district, Whilst it is admitted 
that some specimens are puzzling and difficult to place, yet a pro- 
Tonged study of one district maken it evident that a large number 
‘of specimens with anormal history ean be assigned to one or other 
of the periods represented on the tool with multiple patination. 

‘The examination of a considerable number of the latter, and 
comparisons with great quantities of tools having a single patina, 
remlt inthe determination of at least five periods among the 
surface implements of North Wilts., as follows, the sequence 
dates being given by number 

110, Chipped flints with a thick white patina, the re-chippings, 
of a later period showing blue-white. 

120, ‘The blue-white ; re-chippings light blue, 

180. ‘he light blues re-chippings (quite distinct) showing 
dark blue. 

140, ‘The dark blue; with black re-chippings. 

150, The black or grey; unchanged in colour, but lustro 

‘To periods nos, 110 and 120 belong the majority of the Wind- 
mill Hill ints, ‘hose of period 180 are found on the foothill 
sites ; 140 and 150 on the tops of the downs. Perhaps the valley 
flints belong to these two last periods. 

"Thick ‘white patina and comparatively coarse <hipping ae 
found associated. ‘The work on the blue-whites is usually finer. 
‘Prancated prisms of regular shape are rare in those periods, 
hilt lamps’ are nomerous. None of the former has, 8 yet 
been found in period 190 at all. Cones (figs. 11, 12) are less 
numerous and less regular in outline (often retaining a portion 
of the crust of the flint) in 110 and 120 than in 140 and 150, 
‘There is a certain proportion of long, narrow flakes in 110-and_ 
120. They are rare or absent in 180. Regular, truncated 
prisms and cones are numerous in 140 and 150. * Pygmies’ 
Which have been found only in period 180 in North Wilts, and 
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then in small quantity, have also been found by the writer, in 
tusociation with prisms and cones, at Dozmare Pool and Booby 
Bay, Cornwall, and at Wangford in Suffolk. ‘The cones and 
prisms occur in Hertfordshire, in the Zea Valley, and on various 
sites abrond. ‘ ; Rene 

It is evident that the re-chipped polished celts with white A 
patination are among the oldest of the surface flints of the 





Fig. 11. UNAUrEneD OOH OF LAG PLUWT, WiTH NANMOW, PARAL, 
YIAKING. MLGOT, MANEVOROUON (), 





Fig. 12, conn wir nnoaD, yuat rtaKio. wenion 110, uk ovr 
{UN IH ONUALLY Lise MeOULAR THAN IN PHRODE 40 AND 160, WIN 
mun (§). H 


ueigbouthood. Re-chippings make it absolutely certain that 
the white patina is the oldest. Not only is the polished surface 
of the broken celts white, but the facets formed on them by re- 
chipping are white also, 
therefore, any of the surface flints of this neighbourhood q 
are to be assigned to one of the periods of the Cave division ] 
of the s Paes Age, these polished celts must certainly be 
included. 
A. sequence of five periods among the surface fiints round 
‘Avebury has thus been made out, as the result of ten years’ 
study. “Can an actual date be given to any of these periods ? 
4a, Certain very finely chipped tools from the black soil on the 
of the round barrows have a dark blue patina, and bear 
other resemblances to the flints of periods 140 and 160 from the 


th hill-tops, 
a "Tyo ate Celtic pits, of beehive shape, were discovered at 7 
the foot of Winterbourne Monkton Down, in the making of q 
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a reservoir, during 1919, and another on Wadon Hill.) Flint 
fakes, scrapers, and cones were dug out of these pits, and out 
of one of them fragments of pottery. Some of these were fitted 
together again, and formed two cooking pots. In the same pit 
was a small earthenware crucible for melting bronze, of which 
metal traces were seen, ‘A. considerable number of similar 
small crucibles were found in the Glastonbury Lake Village, and 
are fully described and illustrated in The Glastonbury Lake 
Village, vol. i, pp. 900-9, where a list is given of crucibles 
found elsewhere. Most of these are of the Late Celtic period, 
to which also no doubt the Monkton Pits belonged. General 
Pitt-Rivers found n single example in each of the Romano- 
British villages of Rotherley and Woodeuts.* 

‘The flint tools are sharp, the patina dark blue and sometimes 
grey. It is evident that they were made by the occupants or 
users of the pitt, Other chipped fits, dag out mene by, im- 
‘mediately above the chalk and beneath some six inches of blackish 
humus, are also sharp. The blue colour of their facets is less dark 
‘than on those from the pits. 

e. Beneath a pale tawny wash, varying from one to two fect 
in depth, flint flakes, etc., similar to the last-named, have been 
taken out by the writer in sifu, together with pottery which has 
deen pronoimeed to be as late as the Roman period, 

d. ‘There has been a recent find of a quantity of flint flakes, 
scrapers, cones, prisms, and some finer implements near the Marl- 
borough Sewage Works, at Eleot, in the same field where the 
Marlborough Bucket was found. Pottery and bronte relics were 
dug out, according to Mr. Joshua Brooke, of Marlborough, at 
about the same depth as the flints, the bronze articles being of 
undoubted Late Celtic character.’ ‘The stratum in which the 
articles were found lies beneath 1 ft. or more of humus, and imme- 
diately overlies gravelly clay from which it is quite distinct, Tt 
is a by Sine of small natural lint, which oocur with 

e chipped specimens. Mr. Brooke possesses a lange triangal 
aryow-lad and a ‘Gah-throttle’ from thie site,” Whe eh 
fiints are identical with those from Hackpen Hill and, like 
areof two periods, ‘The older specimens have a dak blue puting 
‘The clearly defined re-chippings of the later period are unchanged 
black or grey. ‘The tools of the older period agree in condition 
and style with the specimens from the Late Celtic pits. 

‘The evidence, given under a, 5, ¢ and d goes to show that all 
the chipped flints thereunder described having the older of the 


2 Stakeloy calls it Weedon Hill. 
"Rev, BH. Goddard, Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag., vol. xxxviii, 
June, 1913, Mrs. Cunnington also considers that all the indleations point 
to Tate Ct age fortes pts 
" 
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‘two patinas (usually dark blue) belong to the Late Celtic Period. 
‘This being s0, the later, unchanged specimens must be Romano- 
British. e Late Celtic flints would be on or very near to the 
surface when Roman and Briton settled down together in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The Romano-Britons frequently re-chipped and 
rected the earlier tools, and it is evident that there would be 
considerable mingling by the time that the site was deserted, 

If Late Celtic specimens be taken as a basis, the question arises 
whether any of the earlier groups can also be dated. 

‘The elaborately barbed and delicately chipped arrow-headl 
(Gg. 18), has the blue-white patina belonging to period 120. 
‘Atrow-heads of this type have been found in the closest. asso- 
iation with burials of the Bronze Age, and not, 60 far ux ix 











i). 


known, with interments in Long Barrows. ‘Chis points to the 
finely made tools of this character being of the Bronze Age. 
The light blue group, of sequence-date 180, being later than 
these, yet earlier than the Late Celtic specimens, must therefore 
be axibed to later period of the Bronze Age, 

‘here still remains the industry numbered 110 to be dealt 
with, It contains the oldest specimens, with a thick white patina, 
‘The probability that white polished celts belong to this period 
thas Been already mentioned. It is tempting to-round off these 
efforts at, dating flint implements from the surface, by assigning 
‘hese earliest specimens {o the Neolithic Age. But in deference 
to the persistent investigations which Mr. Reginald Smith has 
instituted and is making, and the remarkable resemblances to 
French Cave types, the writer refrains from definitely dating 
period 110 until further light is thrown on the subject. 

Flints from one or other of the groups described in this paper 
must eventually be assigned to the Neolithic Age. But it must 
be remembered that five is the least number of periods that the 
evidence seems to warrant, and it is possible that among the 
older specimens subdivisions may yet have to be made, 

N.B—It is suggested that the stereotyping of the following 
nomenclature would conduce to clearness and prevent confusion : 
Pre-Crag, Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 


Wig. 18. annow-itrann 
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Plateau (hitherto known as *Kolithic*), River Drift, and Cave 
Divisions of the Palacolithic Age. Sub-divisions’ of these 
Divisions (c.g. Chelles, Solutré, ete.) should be spoken of as 
Periods. 

Ay subdivision ofthe other Ager should be ine Period ax 
e.g, Iton Age, La Tene Period I, Loa Tene Period I, ete. ‘This 
system has been adhered to in the foregoing paper.” 





‘Mr. Reowwatn Surrit remarked that the tendency inSeandinavia 
was to reduce the length of the Stone Age, but it was surprising 
to find a flint industry in the Late Celtic period. In spite of the 
‘occasional chipping of flint in Merovingian times, it neemed to 
him that proof was wanted of the true association of patinated 
ints and British pottery, in view of the abundance of flint chips 
in the soil of the district, THe instanced the discovery of flint 
scrapers and other forms in the material of round barrows, the 
carth having heen scooped up from outside the circumference, 
and older surfices being possibly reached in the process. ‘Thus 
the Saxon barrow at Taplow contained flint flakes at the top and 
later rennin in descaling order, exactly the reverse of thelr 
original position in the soil. Tt was difficult to imagine blue 
patina produced in the comparatively short space of two thousand 

rears; and the frequeney of patinated flints in and round the 
‘rows might be explained by the disturbance of the soil in the 
Bronze Age. Discoveries of various kind were bound to oceur 
where the land is bared to a certain depth over a large area, ax 
in the ironstone region. Prehistoric classifications were based 
not so much on resemblances but on groups of resemblances, and 
eral forma from Windmill Hill ssemed to him to correspond 
losely with Cave period Aints in France from one partis 
horizon. ‘The latter wore accurately and finally dated, and 
allowable to assign the British specimens to the same 
there was no good evidence to the contrary, Palaeolithic Cave 
man inhabited caves in the limestone region, but cannot be proved 
to have avoided south-east England, where no caves existed, 
Unless the ‘whole area between the Dordogne caves and Wales 
were deserted, Cave man must have left his flints on or near 
‘the surface, and it was the business of archaeology to sort the 
ssurface finds by comparison with dated series, For instance, blade- 
8 were the normal type in the Cave period, yet collectors 
habitually assigned surface examples to the Neolithic period, with- 
out inguiting whether Neolithic man ever made that pattern, 
Patina again was very deceptive and was largely a matter of 
accident. It seemed an established fact that white patina re- 
quite avery loug period of exposure, but once a lint was white 
further progress in patination could only be measured by its 
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depth, revealed only by breaking the flint. Blue or unchanged 
Hints ‘might be as old as the white, patination having been 
arrested or prevented by situation or some other accident ; 
and it should be remembered that the earliest Cave flints were 
normally unchanged, whether found in the cave of Le Moustier 
or in brick-earth as at High Lodge, Mildenhall ; whereas many 
Solutré and Aurignac specimens were pure white. A much safer 
indication of date, when eontrolled by a mimber of coincidences, 
‘was form, which lay at the root of the dominant French classific 
tion, and with proper safeguartls was a useful criterion. ‘The 
wer dificltes in the way of regarding all or even the majority 
of white fints as palacoithie, but when lange groupe of that 
colour were found exhibiting the same style and the same forms, 
it was prudent to consider such a date possible. ‘There were 
white arrow-heads and white polished celts re-chipped at a later 
date, both considered typical of the later Stone Age, ‘There 
were also polished specimens, with a porcellanous creamy patina, 
that showed white where re-chipped and great antiquity might 
be claited for the polishing, Ye was posible that warmth, auch 
tas the embers of a funeral pyre, accelerated the process of patina 
tion, and exposure on the surface to the sun seemed to bring 
about the same result. ‘The discovery of hand-axes, of whi 
fone was exhibited, on the surface but with a bluish patina not 
far advanced, proved that later palacolithic finds might occur 
‘on the surface also, as they undoubtedly did in numbers; and the 
Windmill Hill series contained several that; in his opinion were 
undoubtedly of the Cave period. Mr. Kendall's work in Wilts, 
hhad been. most successful, and raised many points that could only 
be settled by continued search in that and other districts. Circuin- 
setibing the area compensated to some extent for the inevitable 
uncertainty of surface association, ‘ 






































Mr. Date congratulated the author on a 
‘work, but felt that much should be put to the suspense account. 
In 1882 he had visited Mr. John Brown at Avebury, who first 
discovered the site on Windmill Hill and had a good collection, 
but its fate was unknown, “It included a long pick; the like of 
which Sir John Evans had never seen, For himself the most 
sting fentore ofthe series on exhibition was the white patina, 

wut there were several finely chipped pieces, especially amoi 
thoge with blue patina, He thought cis vaviety of conditions 
rendered conclusions from the various patinas very dubious. It 
‘was often found that chipped celts had been re-sharpened : havi 
broken in ua they were again adapted for batting, Bott ode 
were usualy find, aed be ught thatthe othe parsed been 
taken away for re-chipping and so were not found on the same 


staking piece of 
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site. Some of the polished celts found in Hampshire had a thick 
white patina, and if those were to be assigned to an earlier date 
on that account, what was to become of the Neolithic period ? 


Mr, Kenpaut, replied that the local flint was not only small 
but of poor quality, hence the small dimensions of the Windmill 
Hill series, “Tho average sie was shown by the exhibits,” The 
ark blue patina was found on the top of barrows and in Late 
Celtic pits at Eleot, all the specimens being quite sharp and, in 

‘opinion, contemporary with the other relics. ‘The Eleot section 
showed the flints in a thin stone layer under 1 ft, of soil, over- 
lying stiff clay, and apparently river-drift below. . ‘Those found 
on the summit’ of barrows had a dark-blue patina, ‘The dark 
blues were rarely found on Windmill Hill, and the white flints 
were older, Polished celts were often re-chipped to form entirely 
different tools, and he showed the two best specimens in his 
collection, It’ seemed clear that they were older than many 
surface flints of the district, and had been wantonly broken up. 
If any group of the surface finds was to be classed as Cave period, 
‘the same would apply to the polished celts. 














‘The Puvsipewe said Mr. Kendall had given a clear demonstra- 
tion of his views with regard to the flints found in his district, 
and would hardly object to being regarded as an enthusiast, 
Collectors like him and Dr. Sturge did much for the study of 
early man that m found beyond theb 
Local research extending over several years could alon: 
‘the types and their sequence, by a study of the conditions under 
which each group was deposited. ‘The work was for the moraent 
tunremunerative, but would be appreciated in the future by the 
scientific world, ‘The science of pre-history was only sixty or 
seventy years old, and it had taken a long time to establish tho 
human origin of any flint specimens. In the present case the 
only evidence of date and origin lay in the objects themselves. 
Often additional evidence was afforded by the geological aspect, 

‘the associated fauna, by stratification and isolation in caves 

liminated the possibility of error. But surface finds could 
only be classified on broad lines, as England was a small island 
that had been thickly and continuously inhabited, so that haman 
relics of all dates might be found in association on the surface. 
‘The task of re-sorting the accumulation was an arduous one, but 
the exhibits showed certain distinct groups that probably fitted 
into a sequence. It had long been disputed whether certain celts 
teceived ther polish before or after they were chipped uA By 
question of precedence remained. ‘The:chemical change, which 
seemed to be the pation, often went very deep, and 
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he had seen specimens of fint altered all through, no black core 
showing ina section ; but what caused that extraordinary change 
it was impossible to say. It was certainly not age alone, as most 
specimens of Le Moustier date, at the very beginning of the 

laeolithic Cave period, showed no change, whether found in 

snch caves or on certain British sites, Some admittedly neo- 
lithie flints were on the other hand altered to a measurable depth 
by some unknown agent. ‘Therefore patina was a fallacious test 
of age, and he had long urged that form was in itself no better 
criterion, The graving-tool or French durin was a curious form 
difficult to produce, with a strong point for marking bone; and 
its appearance in Wiltshire was certainly a fact of importance, 
‘The whole subject was one of peculiar interest, though perhups 
the few who treated it seriously wore apt to take for granted in 
others a close acquaintance with technicalities and classifications 
that were by no means common property. ‘There was much to 
be done in England, and Mr. Kendall's close investigation of a 
definite area was a useful contribution to the more scientific side 
of archaeology. 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 


‘Lnoespay, Sth Penevany, 1914, 


SIR CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kt, LL.D. President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author:—Markham memorials. By Sir Clements Markham, 
2vols. ato, London, 1913. 
From Harold Sands, Baq., F.8. 
4, Casts of Bngland “and” Wale, By Herbert A. Brana. ovo, 
fon. 
2 Old andnew London. By Walter Thornbury and Ea . 
satel “vo. bandend lpi 
xtracts from the documentary history of the ‘Tower of London. 
‘By Hacold Sands, FSA. 2 parts 80.” London, 1012-15. 
From tho Author :—The hundred of Stanborough or Dippeforda in th 
fame of Tesi do Novi, acm Q248." By Her. 0, J bichel A. 
From the Avthor, Horace dare, Esq. : 
1. The weapons of the Iberians. supplement conta 
of the passages from classical historians to, “Oxford, Wid. 
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ities from Spain, 





2, False Iberian weapons and other forged ant 
iva, Oxford, 1913. 

8. Notes on the Puente Quebrada on the Guadalimar river, near 
Linares, province of Jaén (Spain). 4to. Madrid, 1910, 





The following were admitted fellows: 
Robert Bagster, Exq. 
Captain Charles Walter Cottrell-Dormer. 


W. H, Sr, Joux Hors, Eag., Litt.D, D 
part ofa paper on the Finoral, Monument and Chantey Chapel 
Uf King Honey V at Wortminster, iu which he dealt with the 
funeral. Ofthis there were at least three contemporary accounts: 
fa French one of Engerraud de Monstrelet, a version in Latin by 
‘Thomas of Walsingham, and what is probably an official account 
{in English (now in the Heralds’ College), ‘There was also a Inter 
version in English in Edmund Mall's Chronicle. These all 
reed in the main as to the king’s death in 1428 in the Bois de 
incemnes, and the removal of hix body after ombalming to 
Paris, and thence to Rouen, where it Jay some time. ‘Thence it 
was conveyed with great pomp and solemnity, to Abbeville, 
and so to Calais, where it was brought oversea to England, 
The body was landed at Dover just two months after the king's 
death, and after resting at divers places on the way, at each of 
which a splendid herse was set up, was finally brought to London, 
‘and 40 to Westminster, where it was buried in the abbey church 
fof St, Poter. So magnificent a funeral had not been seen in 
England for 200 years. ‘There were certain discrepancies in the 
‘accounts as to the number of horses that drew the charet with 
the king's body and efigy of boiled leather, and as to the 
armorial devices on the trappers. Mr. Hope showed how there 
differences might be reconciled, and quoted from the accounts 
of the sacrist of the Abbey evidence that there were finally four 
horses with new trapperx with the king's badges, all of which 
became with other things the perquisite of the Abbey because the 
horses drew the charet up the nave of the church. Mr. Hope 
also discus an interesting variation between the badges on 
trappers and those now vile pon the Kings Chantry Chapel. 
These consisted of the Bohun swan and the king's antelope 
chained to beacons on one side and to oak trees on the other. 
Bat it was den: from the trappers end other contemporary ev 
ence that the king actually bore the antelope in two aspects : 
first, as engaged in * busie aboure’, drawing in a horse-mill; and, 
secondly, as taking ‘victorious reste’, reposing on a stage, with 

1d branches over him. On the chapel the horse-mill had been 
Glandered by the carver into a beaccn, no. example of which, as 
a badge of King Henry V, seemed to occur elsewhere. 





ny Dead the first 
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‘Mr. Turne remarked on the association of the swan badge 
with a mill, beacon, ox tree. He was the owner of an old house 
(Mathern Palace,near Chepstow) that had belonged to the bishops 
of Llandaff and been rebuilt by Bishop Zouche in the rei 
of Henry V, as recorded on a stone in Monmouth museum, On 
pulling down an old doorway, he had found stones bearing on 
fone face traces of the swan and tree, and over the latter was 
fa bird. He was unable to explain’ the significance of that 
addition, but thought the design was the badge of Henry V. 


rave was disappointed to notice that the paper had 
not given rise to a discussion, especially as questions of heraldry 
had arisen, He did not think the discrepancy as to the 
number of horses was important or remarkable, as reports, even 
of eye-witnesses, seldom tallied exactly at any period. ‘The 
author would no doubt agree that « blunder on the part of the 
mason was hardly a satisfactory explanation of the irregularitiex 
noticed on the frieze of the chapel, but nothing better occurred 
to himself at the moment. ‘The Society would look forward to 
‘the sequel of the paper and convey its thanks to Mr. Hope for 
an interesting account of an historle pageant, 

. M, Lucor, Esq., MD. exhibited a collection of fragments 
of English fifteenth-century stained glass, most of which had been 
acquired in Norfolk and was of the Norwich school, 

Mr. Hore noticed the arms of the City of Rochester on one 
of the pieces of glass, which, as the author subsequently explained, 
did not belong to the series from East Anglia, ‘The arms were 
riot invented till the days of Elizabeth, and their uso might 
prove a clae to the origin of the fragment. ‘ 

‘Tho Parsonwr remarked on the ‘Crappist attitude of the 
sneting and on the rare sppearance of stained glass as exhibits 
Fow things were so portable or more easily shown to advantage. 
‘Tt was also curious that nothing had been written on the subject in 
tthe severe archaeological spirit sinee Charles Winston's admirable 
work on Glass-painting appeared in 1847 (second edition, 1867). 
East Anglia was known to have had an art of its own and to 
have been practically isolated, so that, one would. have expected 
such work to be confided to a local school of glass-workers, and 
to exhibit striking peculiarities, in view of the exotic character 
of the population. ‘There was an admirable treatise on the 
various inethods of decay in glass to be found in Archacologia, 
vol. xivi, fiom the pen of the late James Fowler, which might 
throw some light on the specimens kindly brought by Dr. Legge. 

‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 
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‘Tuunspay, 1@th Fenavany, 1914. 


‘The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author :—Loddonden and tho Usbornes of Loddenden. Tho 
‘tory of # Kentish homestend, By Hl. S. Cowper, FSA. to, 
rd, 1914. 
From E, A. B. Barnard, Eaq., F.8.A. Uhurehwardens’ accounts of the 
‘of Badaey, with Aldington, Worcestershire, from 1526 to 1871, 
Bro. Hampstead, 1913. 











‘The following were admitted fellows : 
thntles George James Port, Ex. 
Rev. Henry Arnold Hudson, M.A. 


W. H, Sr, Joun Hort, Esq., Litt.D.,D.C.L., read the second 















part of his paper on the Funeral, Monument and Chantry Chapel 
of King V at Westminster, in which he dealt with the 
monument and chapel | ‘The ste of the king's burial place had 
deen fixed by the king himself in 1415 to be ‘among the tombs 
of the kings in the place where the relics of the saints are kept’. 
‘This was behind the Trinity altar to the east of St. Edward's 


shrine, and here a platform of Caen stone, supplied by John 
Arderne, was built out into the ambulatory in September, 1422, 
for the king’s grave and tomb. 

‘Phe platform was afterwards cased with marble, and a tomb 
of the same material sct up on it, carrying an effigy of the king 
made of oak, with a plating and ornaments of silver-gilt. ‘The 
tomb was protected by a closure of iron and wood made by 
Roger Johnson, smith, in 1481. ‘The wonderful bridge-like 
chapel that formed a canopy to the king’s tomb was begun in 
1480, of stone obtained the previous yeas, and ite setting up was 
marked. by an entry, in the Secrats account for 1440-1, of the 

}ucking down and sale of Johnson's ironwork, and of the taking 
wn of the wooden closure of the Trinity altar pro novo edificio 
ibidem erigendo. ‘The chapel was built partly of Purbeck marble, 
and party of a hard limestone, but mostly of fiestone, and 
consisted of a vaulted basement spanning the king’s tomb and 
the ambulatory, and a chapel above reached by twin stair-turrets. 
The tomb was agai yy an iron grate, but this was 
not sufficient to hinder the theft of all the ornamental parts of 
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's effigy before 1467. On acc t of this a further 
protection was added, it is snid by King Henry VII, in the form 
of the existing iron screen and gates at the west end of the 
chapel; but burglars again broke in in 1545-6, and robbed the 
ofigy of the rest of its sileer-gilt plating. Mr. Hope described 
at length the statues that adorned the turrets, including those of 
King Sebert and King Henry TI, St Jolin as the. pilgrim, and 
King Edward the Confessor, St, Katharine and King Edmund, 
‘witht two figures of cardinals, who, the Provost of King's thought, 
might be St. Ambrose and St ‘Bonaventura, Mr. Hope also 
doseribed the arrangements of the chapel, with the remarkable 
series of cupboards around the altar, and the great displays of 
imagery over the altar with large figures of the Holy ‘Irinity 
(lost), the Blessed Virgin and the Angel of the Annunciation, 

st. Edmund and St. Edward, St. George and St. Denis, ‘The 
numerous figures on the outside of the chay ye] were associated on 
each side with a coronation scene. Mr. Hope muggested that 
‘these depicted the acclamation with the simultaneous donnin, 
of their hoods (before coronets had come into fashion) by the 
lords present, and the enthronement and homage of the peers. 
‘The King was also represented riding across country, in England, 
pepe, and in Wetne, with allegorical fguret over im ot 
ladies holding books with accounts of his great deeds and works. 
‘The master mason of the chapel was John of ‘Thirsk, who 
was appointed master mason of the Abbey in 1481, and 
died in 1452. Above the chapel were now fixed a tilting helm, 
fa shield formerly beating the king's arms in painted’ gosso, 
and a saddle once covered with blue velvet. ‘These interesting 
objects, which were exhibited by kind leave of the Dean of 
fatminster, Bishop Ryle, probably formed part of the fimeral 
trappings which became the perquisite of the abbot and convent, 
through their being brought into the abbey church on the day 
of King Henry's burial, Lastly, Mr. Hope referred to the con- 
fiderable tincts of the Jimewash with which the whole of the 
marble and firestone portions of the tomb and chapel, includin 
all the imagery, had originally been covered.» Where this 
remained, the surfaces were still intact; where it had gone, the 
surfaces were crumbling to powder, and there could be no ques- 
tion that common sense called for the bold policy of a speedy 
renewal of the protective distemper, if so grand a monument was 
to be handed on to posterity in its present condition. 





























Mr, Leriasy stated that in the triforium at Westminster 
was a set of srrought-iron door-standards with spoke bars that 
had probably formed part of the closure at the east end of the 
door into Henry V's Chapel. 
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Major Fangunanson thought it remarkable to see on the 
table & piece of armour that had been carried in one of the most 
memorable funerals in our history. Though it had some curious 
features, the helmet was quite authentic, and he regarded it as 
‘nm unfinished tilting helm adapted for the funeral. ‘The front 
part was very thick, to withstand a lance-thrust, but the back 
was thin and left: unfinished, as being of less importance, It 
wonld have earried mantling and had evidently been gilt in 
front, It was quite a practical piece of armour but had not 
been worn by the king at Agincourt, where he is recorded to 
haye worn a el Bascinet a bavitre, The term casque was in- 
correct: in the present ene, ‘The hole at the top was roughly 
made for a crest of light. wood, 








Mr, Smpnuxsow recalled the tradition that the two slabs of 
which rubbings were exhibited marked the graves of John and 
Margaret, children of William de Valence. Some of the letters 
and the stem of a cross wore still visible on one, and the mosaic 
slab had similar lettering. Restorations of both were given in 
Mr, Lethaby's Westminster Abley and the King's Craftsmen, 
p. 818. 














Mr. J.G. Woop inquired as to the recurrence of the antelope, 
swan, and beacon, Years ago tiles had been found in the priory 
church at Monmouth bearing a swan, a badge which was 
thought to have come to Henry V through his mother, Mary 
de Bohun, 


Mr, C, L. Kivesvonn said that a chronicle of 1481, mentioned 
under Nov. 7 that the tomb was set up at the cost of Queen 
Katherine ‘and the workmen's names were English. It also 
detailed the arrangements made in the City of London, and 
proved that the procession did not pass from London Bridge 
‘along Lombard Street, but by way of Gracechurch Street aud 
Comhill. ‘Whe identification of one of the stone figures on the 
sereen in the chapel must be incorrect, as ‘Thomas Langley was 
never called Cardinal in England, 








Mr. Hors replied that, a week before, he had given a fall 
account of the king’s badges and pointed out that the beacon 
‘was not one of them but merely @ blunder for the horse-mill 
which was drawn by the antelope. He had quoted the account 
mentioned of the City’s part in the funeral and had seen the 
original manuscript. ‘he costumes worn were black, not white. 
With regard to the cardinals represented, he had quoted the 
Provost of King’s, and was prepared to stand by that opinion, 
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‘The Cuarmaaw referred to the paper as one that would he 
amemorabl inthe history ofthe Society, and expressed the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Hope, and the Dean and Chapter who had 
generously lent the exhibits. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archacologia, 


‘Lavuspay, 19th Fennvany, 1914, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt,, LL.D. President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From Philip Norman, Baq., LL.D., V.-P.8.A.:—A volume of tracts rolat~ 
ing to tho Society of Antiquaries of London, written by Jobn Bruce, 
Ted. Pettigrow, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, ote, 1852, 
From the Compiler, Robert Batoman, Baq.:—Tho Manchester Whitworth 
Tnatitute. Catalogue of a loan eciloction of works by William Blake, 
February to March, 1914, Sm. sto, London, 1014. 















Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on Thursday, March 5th, 1914, and a list of the candidates 
to be put to the ballot was read. 


J, P, Busuz-Fox, zig read the report on the excavations at 
‘Wroxeter in 1918, which will be printed in Reports, 


During the excavations carried on in 1918 an area of about 
Afacres was explored and two buildings were uncovered. One 
proved to be temple, and the other a large dvalling-hoose. 

whe latter had a frontage of 115 ft. and extended back from 
the street line for 200 ff, although its limit in this direction has 
not yet been ascertained.’ As this building was not completely 
excavated it was not dealt with in this report. 

‘The temple, which measured 98 ft. by 56 ft., consisted of a 
podium supporting a cella or shrine which stood at the back of 
‘an enclosed space with a paved courtyard and a three-sided 
ambulatory in front. ‘The entrance was from the main street 
under a portico of six columns. ‘That the building must have 
been a fine one was shown by the number of carved architec- 
tural fragments found. Portions of several life-sized statues 
were also discovered, as well as the carved head of a horse and a 








: 
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small female head in stone. ‘There were also some small frag- 
ments of a bronze statue, Although parts of two altars came to 
light, no inscription was met with, 60 it was not: possible to say to 
whom the temple was dedicated, " ‘his type of temple was com- 
monly found on Roman sites, and several similar examples were 
shown from the Continent and North Africa. ‘The building 
appeared to have been erected about the middle of the second 
century, and to have fallen into diuse about the end of the third 
century. 

A great number of small finds were discovered. They con- 
sisted of many brooches, pins, ornaments, ete, Among the 
most notewort were a finely cut erate paste gem engraved 
with a figure of Venus, o eaall cameo of a Medusn headyand a 
‘well carved clasp-knife hmndle, in the form of a crouching tiger. 
A large amount of beautifully decorated Samian ware was 
found, « considerable portion of it dating from the first century. 
‘The potters’ stamps recorded amounted to about 200, and repre- 
sented most of the large continental factories of the period. 
‘Phe eoius were in excess of thoxe found in 1912, and numbered, 
476. "They ranged from the Republican period to the end of thé 
fourth century. ‘Two coins of the Emperor Theodosius I were 
Aiscovered, thus adding another decade to the life of the tov 
Four silver coins of the Emperor Carausius were worthy of not 
‘one of these was of the Adventus type, with the RSR_mint- 
mark, and was extremely rare, Several articles were met. with 
showing that working in metal and bone was practised on the site. 














Sir Awniur Evans said the paper showed the high civilization 
attained during the Roman occupation of Britain; and such a 
settlement on the Limes proved that the Romans had Wales 
well in hand. He claimed the rave coin of Carausius for Britain: 
the Rouen fabric was quite different and barbarous, and the 
letters RR might stand for Richborough, but perhaps did not 
indicate the place of mfntage ata, and fhe coin might have been 
struck at London or Colchester. 





Professor Havenrnen> congratulated the Society on having 
such a fine site as Wroxeter to explore, and Mr. Bushe-Fox on 
a most successful season. ‘The last report was an excellent piece 
‘of work, far above the average, and the second year’s work had 
been most ably described to the meeting. ‘The construction of 
the temple, though simple enough when represented in a dia- 
gram, was not. easy to detect on the spot, and its elucidation 
‘was somewhat of a feat. ‘The other temple-plans shown on the 
sereen were of two types: one classical, as at Pompeii. and 
Wroxeter, the other Celtic and N. Gaulish, as at Caerwent. 
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"The Wroxeter building was non-Celtic and of Mediterranean 
origin, Ifthe last letter of the inscription SETMAPEM stood 
for manu, the rest was not, as Sir John Rhfs argued, Celtic: he 
himself preferred to read I in place of 'T. A’ Celtic legend 
would be an interesting discovery and such had come to light in 
Gaul, but the few inscriptions on tiles, ete., in Britain were in 
Latin, ‘Zo prove the use of the Celtic language in such towns 
as Wroxeter, words as well as personal names were required. 


M 




















Professor Gowiawn joined in congratulatin Bushe-Fox 
and the Society on the'work done at Wroxeter.  Metallurgic 
specimens were few, and it was surprising that lead was xo se 
ag the site was neat a mining district and no less than five pigs 
of load bearing Hadrian's name had boen found in the nelgh 
bourhood. ‘There were specimens of lead ore exhibited that had 
deen obtained from surface workings, and curiously enough a 
lange nail of that metal, One of the bronze specimens was 
‘4 complete casting, showing that the Romans used four or five 
times the amount of metal that would be used at the present 
day ; the excess served to press down the molten metal well into 
the mould, ‘The upper part of another casting showed the 
channel through which the metal was poured, and also casts of 
the air-holes ninde to allow the air to escape from the mould, 
Farther, the crucible had been used as at the present day; it 
was thrust into the fire, and not protected from the fire below. 
In earlier times the crucible was nearly buried in the hearth, and 
‘the fire piled over it, ‘here were pieces of slag that liad heen 

wrodueed in the melting of bronze, and an important specimen 
formed part of the hearth of a cupellation furnace, for extract- 
ing silver from lead. ‘The use of such furnaces had been conelu- 
sively proved at Silchester. The Romans also used bone ash in 
the construction of the hearth, and its use had continued to the 
present time, Mr. Bushe-Fox had excavated on another site, 
‘on the south coast, extensive remains of the same industry, and 
one lamp weighing 80 1b, contained £20 worth of silver. 
































‘Mr. Waureus had examined some of the pottery on the spot 
during a few days’ visit in September, but had no comments to 
make on therseries exhibited. Among those who had assisted at 
‘Wroxeter was his colleague at the British Museum, Mr. Pryce, 
who had devoted his attention to bottle-necks. 


Mr. Srurwensox thought the progress made at Wroxeter re- 
flected great credit on Mr. Bushe-Fox and the Society generally. 
‘There was a lange house to be opened up next season, and it was 
to be hoped that farther north along the main street they would 
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come upon the public buildings. . The continuation of the work 
would need all the funds that the ‘Treasurer and individual 
Fellows could provide, 


‘Mr. Reomaun Swrrit thought the large leaden nail might be 
a survival of the old notion of currency perpetuated in the 
name drackma—a handful of rods more or less in the form of 
nails, as the unit of value, If that were s0, the nail would be a 
votive offering of money in a primitive and traditional form. 
‘Phere were oman bronzes in the form of nails with incised 
ornament, that could not have been used in the ordinary way. 
‘Though there were earlier buildings on the temple site, there 
was nothing later, nor did the small finds seem to date beyond 
the middle of the third contury, Was the site respected after 
the destruction of the temple, or was there another reason for 
the absence of later remain 





Mr, Gannaway Rice remarked that lend nails or pegs were 
used for fixing the roof-slates of buildings exposed to fumes, like 
gasworks; and he thought their use might have been necessi- 
intod at Wroxeter by the presence of noxious fumes due to some 
industry. 





Dr. Warcur noted the sea-horse as a motive from the eastern 
Mediterranean; and drew attention to the accurate rendering 
of certain anatomical details on the stone carving exhibited. 





‘Tho Pnesinenr thought that an additional reason for earry- 
ing on excavations of ancient sites was that a training ground was 
thereby provided for young untiquaries. ‘The British Museum 
assistant who had specialized in bottle-necks would no doubt 
proceed to treat the bottle as a whole and do useful work in 
that direction. ‘The Society would be interested to know that 
the first Franks Student in the University of London had also 
spent some time at Wroseter. "Hie eeomed to remember aszing 
at Leyden a lange series of pipeclay figures, invariably of Venus, 
but had never come across a perfect example in Britain, though 
many fragments had been found in London, Another interest 
ing Telie was the deer-horn pick, which was usually found in much 
more ancient surroundings, as at Avebury, Grime’s Graves, and 
Cissbury.. ‘The Roman example from Wroxeter was one more 
object-lesson in archaeological caution, In connexion with the 
Roman control of Wales he cited the milestone inscribed 8 
miles from Canovium (near Conway) in the British Museum, 
which was alone sufficient evidence of peace and order. He 
approved the idea that the leaden nail was votive, such offerings 
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eing often useless copies of weapons or implements. The 
Society would appreciate the work done at Wroxeter, and the 
meeting had enjoyed listening to a business-like report, admir- 
ably illustrated, 


Puutrr Newwran, Esq. F.S.A., exhibited an illuminated Letters 
Patent of Henry VIII to John Lambart of Calton, 0. York. on 
which W. Paley Baildon, Esq, I'S.A., read the following note: 

“The original document exhibited by Mr. Newnan i of sone 
interest, It isa grant, dated March 4,81 Henry VIII, 1539-40, 
tinder the great seal, to John Lambart of Calton in Craven, 
Yorkshire, gentleman, of certain rents and lands at Malham, 
‘Ayrton, Seothorp and Hellifeld, all in the neighbourhood of 
Skipton and Settle, which had formed part of the possessions of 
Bolton Priory, as fully as Richard Mone, late Prior, or his pre- 
Aecessors, held and enjoyed the same, to be held of the king in 
chief by the service of a twentieth part of a knight's fee and a rent 
of de. 5d. yearly for all service. ‘The consideration money was 
2120 i. 8a. 

So far it is all commonplace enough ; but the document iteel? 
is very unusual from the fact that it is illuminated and has on it 
‘the arms of the grantee, ‘The top line, containing the words 
‘Henricus Octayus Dei gracie Anglie et Francie Rex Fidei’, is 

Jasel on a border omanented with sprays of rores. The inti 
letters HI, O, and Rare painted with gold strap-work on a blue 
game, the © and the R alio containing painted roses. ‘The 
fetter A is painted yellow on a square blue panel. ‘The capital H 
of Henricus contains a picture of the king, holding the orb and 
seape he othe in pink gown, and blue robe powdered 
‘with a conventional flower in yellow. Fle is seated on a throne, 
which has a canopy with a green frame, hung with cloth of gold 
with a red arabesque patter. In the centre of the top line is 
fa shield with the arms of France and England quarterly under 


‘acrown. ‘The dexter supporter is a sitting lion crowned proper, 
holding a blue banner wie gold rose ia on it. The sinister 


























supporter is a silver rampant dragon, holding a blue banner with 
wed fleur-de-lis, ‘There is e-gold leurde-is over the word 
‘Brancie’, The design of the lettering and ornamentation is 
common enough in patents, but is usually in pen-work only ; 
Thave never seen one similarly illuminated. 

On the dexter margin of the vellum is painted a large shield 
beating the arms of Lambert, viz, gules, a chevron between three 
lambs passant silver, a chief checky gold and azure. ‘The silver 
here (and elsewhere) has turned black, and on this shield appears 
to have been painted black at a later date, Undernesth is scroll 
bearing the word NOTHOSOLITHOS. So far as I am able to 
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translate this word it means ‘imitation stone’, but what signifi- 
cance that may have as a motto I cannot say. 

On the sinister margin is drawn in pen and ink, not coloured, 
a monster having the head, arms and body of a woman, and the 
four legs and body of a cloven-footed animal ; in her hands she 
holds a seroll with the word NOTHOSOLITHOS. Underneath 
ig a silver six-foil with a red contre, ‘The monster is the crest, of 
the Lamberts, which is described in the Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1584-5, as a female centaur proper, crined or, holding a flower 
argent, leaved and stalked vort, ‘There is some uncertainty what 
this beast really was, for Harley MS, 1487 (fo. 854b) shows a 
conventional sphins, with four Hobs only, and Harley MS, 180% 
(fo, 200) shows the head, arms, and body'of « woman joined to 
the hind-quarters of a hoofed’ animal with a dog’s tail, It is 
possible that the crest was intended for Lamia, the Geek fabulous 
nonster, said to live on human flesh, and that the heralds were 
not quite clear how this interesting creature should be drawn, 

‘All this faney-work must have been inserted at the instance of 
John Lambert, the grantee, about whom a good deal is known, 
and little to his credit. He was a lawyer (not of Lincoln's Inn), 
viee-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and had been steward 
to Bolton Priory. ‘The last fact probably accounts for his getting 
avconalderable dice of the Priory lands, a he waa in a poettion to 
make early applicatio was, beyond reasonable doubt, 

1 of considerable series of charters to bolster up a spuri 
showing his descent from Count Lambert of Louvain, 
who died in 1004. Some of these were denounced as forgeries b; 
‘Whitaker in the first edition of his History of Craven (1805), and 
were subsequently made the text of one of Dr. J. H. Round’s 
most slashing articles in The Ancestor, vol. iii, ‘The document: 
here shown is, I feel no doubt, « part of the scheme devised and ' 
carried out by Lambert forthe epurious glorfction of his 
family. 

"The six-fll i evidently in allusion to » quartering, of Very 
doubtful authenticity, allowed to the Yorkshire Lamberts at the 
Visitation of 1584-5, which has been adopted as their arms by 
several families of Lambert claiming descent from the Yorkshire 
house, and through it, of course, from Count Lambert. ‘The 
Visitation gives the coat as gules, an annulet or, between three 
chaplets argent, The charges ate variously described as nax- 
closate, root chaplets, cing file and ix fos, Flere the object 
is very clearly drawn as a six-foil.” 


Lord Borrow, ¥.8.A., exhibited and presented a deed, with the 

cal of the Abbot of Furues attached, between the Aubot. ad 

Convent of Sawley and the Abbot and Convent of Furness 
12 
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regarding the tithes of the manor of Wynterbourne within the 
parish of Gargrave. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 





‘Luvuspay, 26th Fenevany, 1914, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kat., L 
in the Chai 





» President, 


‘Phe following gifts were amounced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
rom the Avdhos:—Ihe Avowrie of Cheshire (Repent rr the Bh 
Historical Review, January 1014). By KR. StewarbBrown, FS... 
yo." London, 1948, 
‘From the Librarian of the London Library 
Library, St. James's Square, London, "By C. 
, 2vols, dto. London, 1013-14. 
From the Royal Anthropological Institute :~ Doseription of the test apeci~ 
‘met of tho rontroarinnte Industry found bencath the Norwieh Crag. 
iy Sir Ray Lankester, KCB., ‘yo, Loulou, 1014, 


William Blake Odgers, Esq, K.C., LL.D, wer admitted a 
Fellow. 








logue of the Loudon 
“He Wright and C.J 











Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
‘to be held on ‘Thursday, March 5, 1914, and the list of the 
candidates to be put to the ballot was read. 


W. H. Sr. Joun Horr, Esq, Litt:D., D.C.L., read the Report 
on the Excavation of the Cathedral Church of Old Sarum in 1913. 

“Thave thie honour of submitting to the Society of Antiquaries, 
on behalf of my colleagues, Lt.-Col. Hawley and Mr. D. H. 
‘Montgomerie, and myself, a report on the excavations at Old 
Sarum during the year 1918, 

‘The chief part af our operations during the preceding your 
wea: confined to tracing the outline of the cathedral chirch 
and to such provision as could be foreseen for the complete 
clearance of the cathedral site. 

One fact that had been ascertained was that on the north 
side of the church there was adeep deposit of broken-up building 
rubbish. ‘he disposal of this rubbish ted a difficulty, 
since the only places to which it could be transported still 
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awaited excavation. It luckily happened that at some not 
very remote period a large excavation for chalk had been made 
on ‘the north side of the hill of Old Sarum, the filling up of 
which would restore its broken outline. ‘There being no ob- 
Jections to this, n wooden bridge was thrown acrom the ditch, 
with a shoot at its inner end, by which any excavated material 
Ihight be transferred from a fll wagon on the top to an empty 
one on the bridge, and this in tum could be run across and 
emptied into the chalk pit. 

‘These preliminaries having been settled, on 28th April the 
bridge was begun. Some trial trenches were also cut across the 
astern part of the church. By 2nd May we were able to begin 
Inying down the tramway from the shoot towards the chureh, 
A fortnight later, during the laying of a second line of 
rails, a quite unexpected discovery was made, in the form of a 
deposit of ridge tiles. More of these were found the following 
day, and it was then scen that they had been laid side by side 
in’ four rows, cach of cight tiles. With them were also a 
number of ordinary roofing tiles. ‘The deposit had been sys- 
tematically Inid at a quite early date, apparently for some 
drainage purpose, and the ends of the rows were closed by pairs 
of Lethaped stones, disposed bridge-wise, with a supporting 
block under. The tiles are covered outside with a fine 
glaze, and cannot well be later in date than the middle of the 
twelfth century. Many fragments of ridge tiles of similar form 
were found when we excavated the castle. 

‘Beyond the discovery of many pieces of worked and moulded 
stonework, nothing worth recording occurred during the layin 
of the tramway lines, which in due time reached the church an 
‘enabled us to begin the clearing of its site. 

Before describing the remains of the church it will be advisable 

















to recall a few facts belonging to its history.» 
‘The transfer of the bishopric of Sherborne to Old Sarum, in 
accordance with theedict ofthe Council of London of 1076, which 


directed the transfer of episcopal sees from villages to more popu- 
lous places, involves not only the suggestion but. the lity 
that there already existed at Old Sarum a church into which the 
bishop's-stool could be transferred. Bishop Hermann, in whose 
days the transfer was made, is said to have begun a church of 
new work, but to have died of old age before the time of its 
dedication. His successor Osimund, who was consecrated in 
1078, finished the building, which. Simeon of Durham says was 
hallowed with the help of Walkelin bishop of Winchester and 
John bishop of Bath on Monday, 5th April, 1092. 

Five days after the church had been consecrated, it was struck 
by lightning and seriously damaged. William of Malmesbury, 
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writing of the events in the fifth year of King William Rufus, 
says that the violence of the lighining utterly threw down the 
roof of the tower of the church and shook down much of the 
walling. i 

“Many traces of this catastrophe have come to light during the 
recent excavations in the shape of scorched and reddened stones 
and pieces of moulded work, used up as rubble in the later wall- 
ing of the church. 

‘lliam of Malmesbury also states that bishop Roger, who 
held the see from 1103 to 1189, ‘made new the church of Salisbury 
and adorned it with ornaments, so that it is inferior to none in 
England but. surpasses many ; and he himself not untraly ean 
say to God, “Lord, I have loved the glory of thy house”.” 

In or about the year 1227, for reasons that were fully set forth 
in our 1909 Report, the ecclesiastical establishment ‘and most 
of the civil population removed from Old Saruin to the new 
church and city i the plan below, ‘The old chureb was ther 
upon disused, and partly destroyed against t) ibility of a 
Hitum to it, "In aly care the Buildtog woems 42 have become 
derelict, and to havo passed into the king’s bands, 

In 1827 licence was granted for the dean and chapter to 
enclose with a battled wall the close of their church. ‘his wax 
followed, by letters patent of 1st March 1990-1, by the gift of 
the king, to the bishop and to the dean and chapter of Salisbury, 
af oll the vtones of the old exthedral church of Old Sarum, and 
of the houses within the king's castle there which the bishop 
and canons of that church formerly occupied, for the repair of 
theie church and for the enclosure of the precinct of the same, 

‘The church and all the buildings annexed to it were accordingly 
corcithed ground, and the site of them became practically a 
waste 
‘The excavations of 1912 showed that the church thus de- 
stroyed lad consisted of an aisled and square-ended presby 
with eastern chapels, north and south transepts, with a oath 
porch, and of a nave and aisles with an added section at the west 
end. "We also found that a building with a groined subvault 
adjoined the north end of the transept, in connexion probably 
with a cloister north of the presbytery. ‘The broad outline of 
Hh chunch hd been noted during « dry pummer so far back sa 
1885, and was partly confirmed by excavations in the following 


year, ‘ 

Now it has long been obvidus to those who are acquainted 

with the laying out of eleventh-century churches that the plan 

of the'eathedral church of Old Sarum, as marked by these ex- 

cavations, and more fully by those of 1912, could not. possibly 
* Gesta Regum Anglorum (Rolls Series, 90), ii, 484, 
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be that of the church of bishop Osmund. We had also noticed 
that the easter parts of the church and its western addition 
were built with yellow mortar, while the nave was as clearly 
built with white mortar, An early opportunity was accordingly 
taken of cutting a trench down the middle line in the hope of 
finding traces of an earlier building, ‘This trench, whic 
begun about the middle of the later presbytery, had not. been 
carried far before a cross wall was met with, nearly 7 ft. thick, 
and apparently curved instead of straight. “It was accordingly 
traced north and south, and, though mutilated for later works 
at both ends, proved to be the main apse of bishop Osmund’s 
church, and to be built with the white mortar, Further, it had 
against it on its western side a foundation of rubble masonry 
8. long and from 4 ft, to #4 ft. wide, which formed the base 
either of the altar hallowed by the three bishops in 1092, or 
(what is more probable) of the bishop's throne. 

It was not possible at the time to proceed further with our 
investigations, but as soon as the azea of the transepts had been 
cleared, it did not take long to find and trace out the other 
apses of Osmund’s church and to recover its complete plan, as 
well as to establish its relation to the later work. 

‘The first church was 178 ft. long from east to west, and 
118} ft. across the transepts. Tt consisted of an apsidal ‘pres- 
bytery, with narrow north and south aisles, square-ended outside 
but probably apsidal within, north and south transepts, each 
with an easter apee, «tower over the crossing, and a nave and 
aisles, 

Of these the nave and aisles only had remained to the end. 
‘The rest had all been pulled down to make way for Inter works, 
and nothing was left save their foundations. These are for- 
‘tunately of good flint rubble with white mortar, and of massive 
character, and are everywhere carried down to ‘the solid chalk, 
‘What exactly stood upon them is of course guesswork, but; from 
analogy with contemporary examples of the same type of church. 
it is possible to reconstruct the building with some degree of 
certainty. 

It is also clear from what remains of it that bishop Osmund’s 
church at Old Sarum may be added to an interesting cle built 
under Norman influence during the second half of the eleventh 
century, of which several contemporary examples exist in this 
country. 

‘At some unrecorded date early in the twelfth century the 
canons of Salisbury began to lay out to the north-east of their 
church a four-sided cloister. It cannot be called square, since 
its sides are all unequal, and it may not be described as rect 
angular, since none of its angles is aright angle. ‘The south side 
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measures 197 ft. the north 183 ft, the enst 1254 ft, and the 
west 1133 ft. ‘The cloister therefore was approximately about 
as large as that at Christchurch, Canterbury, and had covered 
alleys on all four sides, Such an adjunct to a purely secular 
church did not serve the same purpose as a monastic cloister, 
the alleys of which were more oF lew living. places, but. usually 
contained the burying ground, and the alleys were to enable 
processions to go about this under cover. ‘The eloister or Palm 
Ghurehyard at Wells was so laid out by bishop Joseelin about 
1240, and that attached to St. Paul’s was long known as ‘pardon 
churchyard’, ‘The Old Sarum cloister is perhaps the earliest 
example of its kind in this country. 

‘At the same time as the laying-out of the cloister there 
was built against its west side a two-storied structure of remark- 
able character (fig. 2). What remains of it is a subvault or crypt, 
measuring intemally 60 ft. from east to west. and 26 ft. from 
north to south. It is four bays long, and divided into two 
alleys by three large round pillars 5 ft. in diameter, with corre- 
sponding semicircular responds about the walls. Upon these, as 
tuay be proved by the mortar casts ofthe epringing stone, ened 
aribbed vault, now unhappily destroyed. ‘The whole of the in- 
terior of the erypt is also greatly ruined, and both walls and pillars 
have been stripped of nearly all their original ashlar facing, 
which had a chamfered plinth at the floor level. “he erypt was 
lighted by cight windows with stepped sills, one in each bay, on 
‘the east, north, and west, but the south wall had not any windows 
through being’ built up against the old church. Te has, however, 
in both the third and fourth bays the remains of a round-headed 
almery, while the first bay contained the entrance. In the 
second bay on this side was'a well inthe floor, 6 tin diameter. 
It seems fo have had two courses of masonry round the top, 
below which the shaft is sunk through the solid chalk; no 
attempt has yet been made to clear it. ‘The eouth-east. com 
partment of the erypt is almost filled by the block of a stairease 
into it. The steps had treads 14 in, wide, and there were six 
up to the doorway, which was fitted with a drawbar. ‘Che door- 
way itself and all the work above are unfortunately hopelessly 
ruined, ‘The walls of the crypt are built throughout of int 
rubble with the white mortar, but vary in thickness, that of the 
east and west walls being 10 ft., of the north wall 12 ft., and of 
the south wall 8 ft. Both north and south walls had also two 
broad pilaster buttresses, in line with the first. and third pillars, 

In order to form this crypt a deep excavation was made out- 
side the north transept of bishop Osmund’s church, with a vertical 
face against: which the south wall was built. ‘This wall is not 
quite parallel with the transept, nor does it touch it, but it is so 
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near that a chase must have been cut in the church wall to enable 
the western buttress to be carried up. ‘Lhe west wall of the 
crypt, as the plan shows, is in line with the west side of Osmund's 
transtpt and probably butte up against it 
For what purpose the erypt was built is uncertain, nor is it clear 
for what it was at first used. A subvault of such massive con- 
struction could not; have been built for itself, and it is practically 
certain that another large room stood upon it. ‘This was most 
likely the chapter-house, but there is nothing to show how and 
whet it va entered, It could, however, without diffealty have 
hhad a way into it from the transept in the westernmost bay. 
‘Phe Inying out of the cloister evidently suggested, if it was 
not part of « scheme in connexion with, the enlargement of the 
chureh by « new presbytery, which wns followed by a rebuilding 
of the transepts, also on i Jarger seale, ‘his work, from the 
architectural details, seems not to have begun much before the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, and represents ‘the church 
of Salisbury’ which, according to William of Malmesbury, was 
Shew made’ by that grent butder, bishop Roger, who held. the 
see from 1103'to 1199, 
‘The new work ix clnracterized throughout by the use of a 
mortar of a bright yellow colour, instead of the white mortar 
of the older work, it wan probably began on the north side by 
building « wall southwards in line with the east wall of the erypt, 
and then returning, it eastwards for tworthirds of the length of 
the cloister against a vertical face cut for it in the chalk." Care 
was taken at the same time to set out the new presbytery in Tine 
with the older church, ‘Phere was probably a pause to enable 
‘the services to be transferred from the old’ church to the new 
Duilding when finished, and then Osmund’s work was demolished 
ay far as the nave and the rebuilding continued westward, 
‘Owing to the wholesale destruction of the church in the four 
teenth century hardly any of the twelfth-century building 
remains above the floor level, and in the presbytery not a frag- 
ment ia eft of pillar or respond, It is nvertheleas posible fo 
recover many of its details, and, what is more extraordinary, 
most of the pattern and colouring of the floor! ‘To the con- 
siderable difference between the levels on the two sides of the 
presbytery is due the fortunate circumstance that the lower parts 
of the walls forming the south-west. comer of the cloister were, 
carly in the destruction, buried in rubbish. ‘The rubble cores 
here have at the base several courses of excellent ashlar masonry, 
showing the chamfered lowest member, with two battering courses 
above, of the plinth an the bases of tno of the transpt pilaster 
buttresses. ‘The two bottom steps are also left of a wide ascend- 
ing flight from the cloister into the church. 
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‘Lhe new presbytery was of four bays, with piers set upon a low 
wall raised above the floor in the same way as in the cathedral 
‘church of the Salisbu f to-day. ‘The arcades opened into 
aisles, which were carried a bay eastwards and joined by an 
ambulatory behind the presbytery end. ‘The presbytery not 
improbaby had an areade of threo narrower arches towards the 
ambulatory, with its eastern windows above. Beyond the am- 
bulatory, which was «stop higher than the aisles, vas a row of 
chapels, 

‘Phe west end of the presbytery abutted upon a tower over 
the erosing, carried by compound piers arranged with their 
longer axes east and west. Of these only the core of the north- 
vest pier zaman, to a height of about 8 fe: the others have 
entirely perished. "They can, however, all be laid down on plan. 
‘The north transept had for its end the north wall of the chapter 
house, or whatever the building was over the crypt, but its east 
and vest cides were planned without any seferencs to the chapter 
hhouse buttresses. ‘The sides of the transopts were pierced with 
three arches opening into eastern and western aisles of the same 
width, 12% ft.,as those of the presbytery. ‘To carry these arcades, 
the lower piers, and the arches extending from them, wide and 
continuous concrete foundations of great strength were laid, 
vhich cut through, and in some places obscure, the similar foun- 
dations of bishop Osmund’s church. In the north transept the 
piers that stood upon these foundations can only be traced by 
their mortar beds, which are also marked out in an interesting 
way by the lines incised in the conerete by the master-masor 
In the south transept the lowest courses of the pier blocks remai 
in place, and are €f f. square. In both treasepté the arches 
must have been unequal, 

Both transepts have other unusual features beside western as 
well as caster aisles. ‘The north transept, for instance, had in 
the middle bay of its easter aisle a flight of seven steps coming 
up from a Janding, on to which there opened a wide doorway, 
approached by twe more step, from the cloister (Bg 8). In the 
north end of the same aisle was another flight of steps leading 
down into the earlier crypt, which probably was now used as the 
vestry and treasury. ‘There seems, therefore, to have been no con- 
venient place in this aisle for the two altars that otherwise could 
have been in it, and they may accordingly have stood in the 
‘transept against the piers. 

‘The south transept probably had its two altars in the eastern 
aisle. ‘This has also at the south end a thickening of the wall 
internally, which suggests an entrance there into the lobby or 
passage at the foot of a vice. ‘The south end of the transept 
proper has a broad bench across it, interrupted in the middle by 
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two steps, ‘There was also a third step at the higher level form- 
ing the sill of a wide doorway from without, ‘The existence of 
this is confirmed by the foundation walls of the porch that 
covered it, ‘This porch has a projection of 20 ft,, and was about 
13 ft. wide within, with a stone bench along each side. Some of 
its stone floor remains in place, and the step of the outer arch, 
much worn, also exists in parts. 

‘The transepts are plainly defined by the rubble cores of the 
walls, which remain all round to a height of about $ ft, but all 
the ashlar facing has been stripped off save a few odd. stones. 
‘There is wn irvegulavity in the west wall of the south transept 
which is not easy to account for, 

‘From these general remarks on the plan of the newer work of 
the chureh we may pass to the consideration of its details and 
‘arrangements. 

‘Mention has already been made of the recovery of the pattern, 
and colouting of the floor; to which may be added the evidence 
for the position of sundry steps and consequent changes of level, 
‘Phe whole of the new work, except in one or two places, wi 
paved throughout with squared blocks of stone, either of the 
white Chilmark or the delicate green from Hurdeote, ‘These 
blocks were faced on one side only, leaving the other quite 
rough ; in order, therefore, to obtain a level surface, the blocks 
were laid in a very thick bed of mortar. When the church 
‘was dismantled these blocks were taken up, leaving the mortar 
beds exposed, with here and there embedded chips of the dis- 
placed stones. By diligent brushing of the dust and rubbish out 
Of the hollows we have been able to recover from these beds the 
disposition of the blocks, and Lt.-Col. Hawley noticed one dam 
day the alternating colors ofthe stone chips. Mr, Montgomerie 
nnd T have aceorfiogly been able to measure and lay down on 
paper the patterns, with the colouring, of a large extent of the 
floor, and so to recover what may at present be looked upon as 
‘a unique feature of a twelfth-centary English church, 

It has been pointed out that the ambulatory behind the high 
altar had to the east of it a row of chapels. ‘The two at each 
end, in continuation of the aisles, had a step at the entrance, 
and’ two more steps up to the altar. How this was arranged it, 
is impossible now to say, and it is also uncertain whether the 
chapels ‘were not: apsidal within though square-ended without. 

‘Phe space between the end chapels presents several problems. 
‘There was certainly a step up to it from the ambulatory, and the 
middle part contained a chapel, but. after that difficulties begin. 
‘The chapel was only 14 ft. 9 in. wide and at least 90 ft. long, 
and was crossed by a step at 20 ft, from the entrance, and by 
another 8 ft, farther east. Upon this platform stood the altar. 
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From the fmgments seattered about, it seems to have been 
covered by a slab of black marble or touch, How the chapel ended 
‘a question, ‘The mass of rough foundation behind the altar 
isso irregular that it may just as likely have helped to support an 
apse as asquare end. ‘The altar platform was paved with rows 
of stone blocks, alternately white and green, and some of the 
mortar beds remained in part in front and to the north of the 
altar. ‘The chapel floor also retained the mortar hed of a eurions 
pavement of interlacing circles, but not of the same material ax 
the altar platform, the stones composing it having been flit and 
not rough undemeath. Between this middle chapel and those 
north and sonth of it, there is on cach side an intervening space 
nearly 15 ft. broad which has to be accounted for. This interval 
has on either hand fragmentary masses of rubble walling. Next 
the outer chapels, these clearly belonged to walls 6 ft. thick, in 
Tine with the side walls of the presbytery. ‘The fragments next 
the middle chapel were certainly 5 ft. thick, so that the interval 
between the walls was about 3ft. ‘Che only feasible suggestion 
‘as to the use of these narrow areas is that they either formed 


3s to vices at their eastern ends, or themselves contained 
Escenling fights of steps to the upper works, 

‘The southern end of the ambulatory is blocked by a mass of 

rabble masomy about 8 ft. square built athwart it. ‘This is 

eval date, but as it has been stripped of any facing 
‘ult to imagine its purpose. It may have been 
tomb, but in any case it must have effectually barred the 
procession way. 

‘There is the further possibility that this obtrusive frag: 
may belong to works done to retain the chapel for a 
chantry in the old cathedral church whieh the dean sud canons 
obtained licence in 1881 to rebuild in any other place ‘ within 
the castle’. A chapel of the Blessed Mary ‘where the bishop's 
teat wis wort to be’ is mentioned in the Liberate Roll of 
1246, and Leland says that in his day the only token of the 
cathedral church ‘is but a chapelle of Our Lady yet standing 
and mainteynid’, 

Both the ambulatory and the presbytery aisles, as well as the 
eastern chapels, had groined vaults. 

"The presbytery is ll enclosed to the height of some inches 
by the rubble cores of its walls, which were 6it. thick, but there 
reno definite traces of the arcades. In the first bay, to the 
south of the altar-place, there are the remains of a. stone-lined 
grave within the wall, and there is the foot of a similar grave in 
the second bay. Now it is recorded of dean William de Wanda 
that on the feast of the ‘Trinity in the year 1226 he caused to be 
removed ‘from the castle of Sarum to the new fabric the bodies 
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of three bishops, namely, the body of the blessed Osmund, the 
body of bishop Roger, and the body of bishop Jocelin’. For 
two of these bishops, Roger and Jocdin there sill exist mont- 
mental effigies brought down from Old Sarum, and it is very 
probable that they originally occupied the recesses in the presby 
tery wall. Bishop Osmund was no doubt first: buried in a place 
of honour in his own church, but when its eastern parts were 
demolished, he was most likely taken up and translated to the 
north side of the altar in the new presbytery, where there are 
some indientions of another tomb, His memorial at Salisbury 
is @ marble tomb of peculiar fashion, with three oval open 

in each side which seems to date from William de Wanda’ 
translation, "The presbytery was raised as to its western half 
fa step ahove the aisles, and there must have been other steps 
eastwards up to the altar platform, but owing to their nearness 
to the present: ground level all traces of them have long been 
destroyed by the plough. 

‘Dating the exeavation of this end it was found that at a depth 

of Gin, below the foundation level there was an expanse of plaster 
flooring. Part of it was destroyed, but a little more than half 
its wilth is‘preserved, Careful examination showed that the 
plaster surface is scored with groups of parallel lines and with at 
least one curved line, and it seems fairly certain that, like the 
chapter-house floor at Wells, this had been laid for use as a 
setting-out board for the master-mason while the presbytery wax 
in building. | It would be interesting to know if any other such 
example has been noticed. 

In the middle of the presbytery theve is a stone socket in the 
floor. Its position is #0 far east of the quire that any desk here 
could not hiave been used by the chanters or rulers; the socket, 
most likely therefore marks the place of the desk in the presby- 
tery, at which, according to bishop Osmund’s Customs, the Gospel 
was read on weekdays, In later times the desk, which was usually 
surmounted by an eagle, stood at the north end of the al 

The main level of the presbytery extended westwards to a 

atform filling the fourth bay. ‘This platform seems to have 
Fred at each end the openings Known as the upper entrances into 
the quire, and on the west. was a step, that called the gradus 
chori. The quire proper extended under the crossing, with the 
stalls arranged on either side against the tower piers and dwarf 
walls within the arches, and abutted westwards against the 
Pupitan. “This fled up the narrow space wett of the tover 
‘was a more or less solid construction of masonry, 14ft. deep, 
with a passage between quire and nave through the middle. On 
one side or the other there would be a staircase to the loft on 
top, from which the Epistle and Gospel were read from a brass 
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eagle desk on Sundays and festivals. Enough was left of the 
base of the pupitum to enable it to be laid down on plan. 

‘Tho eastern aisles of the ransopts were a step lower than those 
of the presbytery, and had a continuous stretch of flooring, upon 
‘which any altars or altar platforms must have been built. ‘The 
aisle floor extended outwards to the western face of the arcade, 
and then another step lowered the level to that of the main area 
of the transept and of its western aisle. 

It has already been pointed out that the nave and aisles of 
bishop Osmund’s church remained in use throughout. 

‘The arch at the east end was blocked by the pulpitum of the 
new work. ‘This had in front of it a platform raised tavo steps 
above the floor of the nave and aisles, with another step from it 
into the, pussnge through to the quire Upon the platform 
apparently stood two altars, one on either side of the quire door. 
‘he wall blocking the arch at the east end of the south aisle 
also probably had an altar against it. ‘The corresponding wall 
on the north, on the other hand, must have had a doorway 
through it, for the passage of the Sunday and other processions, 
which after visiting and censing all the other altars in the church, 
passed down the aisle of the nave to the font, and then turning 
up the nave made the accustomed station before the Rood above + 
the pulpitum. ‘The usual order for these processions was to start 
from the north door of the presbytery and turn eastwards so as 
to visit the altars beyond the presbytery ; then tuming westwards 
to traverse the transept and go down the south aisle of the nave, 
But the order here must have been reversed : first, because access 
+o the south aisle was barred by the wall blocking its arch, and 
secondly, bomntse the elouter lay on the north instead of the 
south. From the platform for the nave altars there were no 
more steps westwards, but the floor sloped gently down to the 
west end. There is one other feature to be noted in connexion 
with the nave, and that is the existence of a doorway in the 
middle bay of the south aisle. As this was built with the yellow 
mortar it was evidently an insertion. 

‘The addition to the front of bishop Osmund’s nave is built of 
flint rubble with the yellow mortar and was originally faced with 
ashlar. It is noteworthy for the massiveness of its foundations. 
‘What the foundations exactly carried is uncertain, but it was 
evidently meant to be something heavy. 

‘The whole front is about 75 ft. broad, and its depth $0} ft. to 
the nave wall. Internally there are two cross walls 5 ft. thick 
dividing the area into three. ‘The southern of these walls ranges 
with the nave arcade, but the northern is just 2, out of line, 
‘The west wall was 8 ft. thick at the base, and the end walls about 
5 ft. At the angles are projections for stair turrets, 
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‘The questions now arise, whether the foundations carried 
towers, and if so, were there two, after the Norman manner, or 
only one in the English fashion ? 

Any two towers must have been quite oblong in plan, with 
side wale thinner than their ends, “he mide division ou the 
other hand, could have been surmounted by a tower practically 
square in plan, with supports eastwards, northwards aad 
tuuthverds, It coull abo have hed arches opening into the end 
divisions and so have re the original mnt of the 
cathedral churches of Winchester, Hereford, and Ely, and the 
abbey church of St. Edmundsbury.’ Further than this we cannot 
go, since nothing remains to us above the foundations, and there 
is nothing to prove that anything was ever built upon them. 

Before leaving the church it may be recorded that various 
trenches were cut. across the nave in the hope of finding traces 
of an carlier building. Nothing, however, was found to confirm 
this, but one of the trenches through a depression con- 
taining very black rubbish, which yielded a little pre-Roman 
British pottery and part of a bronze brooch of the same date. 

‘he church as altered by bishop Roger must have had an 
internal including the added westera member, of 316 f., 
and across the trancepts of 188. It shares its peculiar feature 
of western as well as eastern aisles to the transepts with a few 
churehes of quite the first rank, including Winchester, Ely, 
Westminster, Beverley, Lincoln, and York. ‘The church is also 
noteworthy for being one of the first to have an aisled and 
qui presbytery with eastern chapels: Hereford and 
Romsey being among the few other contemporary instances of 
‘a plan thet was adopted later at Byland and Abbey Dore, 
Lichfield, St. Albans, Exeter, Wells, and elsewhere, 

"The last section of last year's work was one of the most 
interesting. 

It had been noted in 1912 that from the south-east angle of 
the transept there was a wall, 2 ft. thick, extending eastwards for 
some distance and apparent} enclosing'a buralground. Parts 
of several coffins and gravestones were disclosed while the church 
walls were being traced, and a fine coffin of unpolished Purbeck 
marble, which contained the skeleton of a priest with a pewter 
chalice, was removed and transferred to the cathedral church of 
Salisbury (fig. 4). 

‘On Tth October we began cutting trenches across the area, and 
ere quickly romarded by coming upon scoped tomb with along 
Latin inseription, and another beside it with a massive but plain 
cover of Purbeck marble. ‘The work was continued with increasing 
energy on the two following days and resulted in the finding of 
more than a dozen other tombs and coffins. 
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Tt will be noticed that the quadrangular foundation discovered 
in 1912, supposed to have been the base of a churchyard cross, 
stands at what was perhaps the corner of the enclosure of the 
graveyard, but nothing could be found of an eastern houndary. 

‘The deseription of the tombs is as follows (figs. 5-7) 








figs. 5-7 

OF no. Tonly the greenstone hearers are left. No. II ling an 
oolite Jab with middle rib and roll-moulded edges, and a foot 
stone, pnrtly broken, benvng a cows potent. No, TIT plain 
Slab of Burbeck meble much weathered. No. IV is an oolite 
slab with double chamfered sides, and a middle rib whieh hears 
‘small cross formy, The slab tapers with a slight curve, and ix 
of very graceful design, 

OF ho. V only the lower part remains, made up of aolite slubs, 
with a rough tipper surface. No. VI has been partly destroyed 
and shows only some of its oolite hearers. No. VIT is‘ flat oolite 
slab, erncked across, having on its rough surface six shallow square 
depressions which seem intended as sockets for pillars earrying an 
upper stone. On the flat top of no. VIIT is earved a wheel cross 
on a stem starting from a stepped hase; at the foot is a plain 
stone with segmental head. 

Close to and south of the above is a greenstone coffin, no. IX, 
with shaped interior. Part only of its covering slab remains, also 
of greenstone, without ornament, West of this pair is a rather 
remarkable tomb, no. X, eut from a single block of greenstone, 
without taper; the side edges are chamfered and the ends form n 
broad slope. South-west of this are a pair of which the northemn- 
most is reduced to its greenstone bearers ; the other, no. XII, re- 
sembles closely no. II, even to the design of its eross which is cut 
upon the headstone, 

Further to the west stands a single tomb, no. XIII, in good 
preservation, with a coped greenstone slab, and head- and foot- 
stones of oolite. ‘The former has a circular head carrying a cross 
formy on its outer face; it seems to have been intended for a 
smaller tomb and in a reversed position, for the present outer 
side has a recess below with curved head. 

Near the angle between the south transept and the wall of the 
church our excavations revealed a remarkable group of inter 
ments, numbering seven in all; four of these, nos. XIV to XVII, 
stand nearly side by side. ‘The first (no. XIV) is a plain slab of 
greenstone with chamfered edges ; at a few inches distance on the 
south is another and similar one (no. XV), save that it bears a 
Jong thyming inscription along the sides, another inscription on 
the head, and an incised cross at the foot. ‘The longer inscription 
appears to read : 
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(South side) 
+ECCE TVIS ALWARD ERVAS RAMNESBERIARVM 
+QVI FVERAS QVOD DEBVERAS FLOS FOMES EARVM. 


(North side) 
+SEXTA DIES [ANI MVNDO TVRBIVAT INANI 
QVA MYNDVM MVNDA MVNDAT BAPTISMATIS VNDA. 


‘The inscription on the head is 


PYLIIMATANTABES 
SIT+VERA QES, 


and shold perhaps read ulna tata dies it tdi vera gui 

Of Alward of Ramsbury nothing seems to be known, bat he 
may be the Ailward who witnesses a charter of bishop Roger of 
a date about 1108. 

Beyond the above tomb is another (no. XVI), having a very 
age end wlio cha af lod enite, ia cctraodinarlly good 
condition, seeing that its upper surface was but a few sft 
below the modern soil level. Both sides and ends have broad 
sloping faces, but the stone is quite plain and uninscribed. ‘The 
vyeight of the block has forced down its bearers but without 

‘them, and the whole tomb has a tilt to the west. 
Tome which lies a few feet south of the last, is the most 
intrtng, nthe ts mppes mee ie comrad with ss Hina 
art inscription in in hexameters nl a 
fie rated ehaten by the carver was a Toit ite and tae lab 
lune cracked and! eran with the flora of iia sapparts and 
the weight of the soil and rubbish above it. It has therefore 
not been possible to do more than to photograph the stone care- 
filly ani to take rubbings of the bat-preceved portions. So 
far as it cam be read the fascription seen to be as fellows; 


outh slope] 
ProDITus A PVERO GODWINus[ J VITA 
MANDATIS STVDVIT DIVINIS MenTE PerlTA 
PreSBITer ANSELMO SACRATVS CANTVRIENS! 
CANTOR In ECCLesiA MICVIT SERESBERIENSI. 


(North slope) 
ME QVI CVLTOREM STABI[ii] viRTVTE Blonor]VM 
eT CORRECTOREM LIBERVM FECIT VICIORum 





E ] FACIAT SVPer ASTRA LEVARI 
CETIBVS YMNIRIS ELE [ JARI. 
Tomb XVIII, a greenstone coffin with interior, is 


placed against the south wall of the church, and a little beyond 
It are the rough foundations of another (no. XIX). No. 
VoL. Xx¥1 x 
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farther west, was the fine coffin of Purbeck marble described in 





g and almost unique collection of 
memorials of dignitaries and canons of Old Sarum, none of which 
‘ean well be later than the first quarter of the thirteenth century, 
mention must again be made of several others that were found 
in 1912 when following the south side of the nave, ‘These have 
‘ll been laid down on our plan, and were mostly plain and un- 
Snseribed coffin ids of oolite or greantone, slightly rounded or 
Hdged down the middle, Just outside the third bay of the 
aisle two were found side by side. Each stone has in Jow relief 
fn ctoss paty on a shaft starting from a stepped base, and had 
other stones bearing crosses set up at each end. Both head- 
stones remain: one has a plain wheel cross on each side; the 
other has on both sides a cross paty with square ends, plain on 
the back but more ornate on the front, and the outer vertical 
‘edge is covered with a row of lozenges containing crosses. ‘I'he 
footstone of the southern stone is badly damaged, but its fellow 
is more perfect; both had wheel eros on both sides in low ze, 
ef, This remarkable group of stones, which are all wrought in 
‘the soft. greenstone, dates from the eleventh century, and prob- 
ably forms the memorial of some unknown citizen and his wife. 
‘A small tomb, probably that of a child, was disclosed in the 
‘excavation bank facing the north wall of the nave, 

In addition to the discoveries south and east of the church, 
something more must be said about the cloister north of it, Its 
dimensions have already been noted ; also the fact that it had 
covered alleys on all four sides. ‘These alleys were 12 ft. wide 
on three sides, but the south alley was 18 ft. wide. ‘The wall 
towards the garth that carried the pentise roof could be traced 
all round and was 2 ft. thick, but only more or less of its 
foundation remained, and there was nothing to suggest what 
had stood upon it. From the large number of fragments found, 
the pentise seems to have been roofed with tiles. ‘The rain 
water from the roofs and garth had been carried off by a stone 
drain roofed originally with planks covered with mortar. 
Part of this was traced, running out under the north-east angle. 
‘That end of the south alley which extended eastwards beyond 
the burch had been filled at some time by a dwvelling-house. 
‘This had at least two rooms on the ground level of the alley, 
each with a hearth of tiles Iaid on edge, and there was a 
‘third room filling up the comer of the cloister with a doorway in 
its north wall. “This room had also a garderobe pit on the 














south, which seems to have been in the line of a flight of 


steps that once led from the cloister up to the cemetery. ‘The 
garderobe was 5 ft. 8 in, long, 4 ft. broad, and 14 it, deep, 
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and yielded a good many blocks of ashlar, At the bottom 
swere’the remains of two glass flagons with thick necks and wide 
Tip-rims, but no pottery. 

‘There has not yet been any opportunity of clearing, or examin- 
ing for graves, the area of the cloister garth, 

Gutside of and attached to the north-west angle of the 
cloister axe some remains of another building, but the further 
investigation of this and others of which indications have been 
found farther west will form part of the work of the present 

rear. 
>The clearing of the cloister alleys brought to light some in- 
teresting illustrations of the way in which the buildings were 
destroyel. Large cavities had been eat in the masonry ‘and 

ops of wood inserted as the work proceeded. ‘Then these had 
Beet set on fire, and, as they bunit through, the walling above 
subsided into the hollows in fractured masses or was overthrown 
in bulk, By the steps up into the transept may be seen two 
such masses. One on the north of the doorway has dropped 
about 8 ft, and has in it part of the chase for the drawbar of 
the door, Another fragment at the junction of the transept 
and presbytery retains its ashlar facing, and the floor of a locker 
or recess of some kind. ‘Towards the east end of the presbyter 
fie two overthrown lengths of wall core, from behind which 
were recovered quite a number of carved and moulded stones as 
well as ashlar blocks. 

During the five and a half months of last year’s operations 
and those of the preceding year a very considerable number of 
architectural remains was accumulated (figs. 9, 10). From many 
of these it is possible to form an idea not only of the general 
richness of the twelfth-century work, but to go far towards re- 
constructing some of the parts on paper. ‘This, howerer, has yet 
tw be done. Of carved heads of varying degrees of grotesquetiess 
theres quit a eolletion, including two of Inge sas belonging 
to a series round some important doorway (fig. 18), One of # 
has a sixfold tongue protruding from the mouth, and the other 
a mermaid hanging on to the teeth, ‘The curious thing is that, 
‘these two heads, and it is to be presumed the rest that completed 
the half-ciele, were carved upside down. Outside the end of the 
south transept there wer found in 1912 a considerable notes of 
stones that longed to a row of smi les, part 
OF the soetion of he spate roorray of if the. pth Gat 
covered it, These gables are peouliar in exhibiting what are 
probably the earliest examples of true crockets (fig. 11). ‘They 
seem also to have enclosed some such omaments as the large 
rosette which was found with them. Several 
mounted by pairs of creatures, one having two 

«2 
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round object; carved with considerable spirit (fig. 13); another 
had two birds, and a third a plain cylindrical finial. Proof that: 

rts of the new presbytery were vaulted is afforded by a number 
of lengths of ribs, and of a key with a damaged boss in form of 
a florinted cross in @ beaded circle. Quite a number of small 
locks are carved with rosettes and other devices in relief, and 
many others of the series may he seen built into the close wall 
in Salisbury; they probably formed components of omamental 
diapers, ‘Tere are also one or two examples of the springing. 
blocks of pairs of arches with zigayg patterns which, combined 
with such diapers, would furnish a design almost identical with 
that of the contemporary triforium at Rochester. Many other 
details, such as carved’ and simple capitals, pieces of string- 
‘courses, and arch mouldings of various patterns, still await draw 
ing out and classifying, for which we hope to find time during 
the forthcoming season. 

‘Among the minor objects discovered may be mentioned a 
number of fragments of plain and pattemed floor tiles, which 
‘were found for the most part scattered. in or about the eastern 
part of the church and in the south alley of the cloister. ‘The 
stone flooring already described can be traced over so much of 
tthe chureh that it is difficult to see where these tiles could have 
‘ea Tals but poenibly on the destroyed platform ofthe high 

tar. 

‘A more remarkable discovery is that of quite a considerable 
quantity of pieces of verde-antico and red porphyry of various 
sizes, These materials are so rare in this country, Westminster 
and Canterbury (both at Christchurch and St, Austin’s Ab 
being the only other known places of their occurrence, that it 

old be very important to aay how they eould have been used 
here, ‘They’ were, however, $0 scattered about that this is im- 

ossible. ‘There was, moreover, no shrine or important tomb 

ere that we are aware of, yet theso precious materials were 
used in a church that was destroyed before the Canterbury and 
‘Westminster works were begun ! 

One other singular discovery deserves notice, this time within 
the church, Dering the clearance of the north end of the 
ambulatory the zemains of ceveral human skeletons nee found, 

jing on the floor level in such a way as to suggestithat the} 
Sad’ been throws out of stove cafine when he eau dc. 
stroyed. With one of these skeletons was deposited  wonder- 
fally perfect set of leg-irons, consisting of two closhig rings 
‘thidh were still riveted and connected by two longead ape 
round link, ‘The unfortunate man whose bones these were had 
evidently therefore been buried in his fetters, He:snust: have 
been a person of note, or he would not have received barial at 

‘ 
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the hands of the canons in an honourable part of their church, 
So far no one has been able to suggest his name, but it ought to 
he possible to find what notable person could have been im- 
prisoned in the castle between the building of the new presby- 
tery in the middle of the twelfth century and its destraction 
carly in the thirteenth, 

Te only remains to add that the supervision of the work day 
by day was undertaken, as in previous years, with his usual 
care ond patience by Le-Gob Hawley. Y amyuelt also vistted 
Old Sarum at frequent intervals and was able to take part in 
the discovery and plaming of many of the interesting features 
in the church, Mz, Montgomerie joined us towards the end of 
the season and xtnyed on for weeks taking photographs, 
finishing the plan, and supervising the protective works 
necessary against the winter, 

During the season visits were paid us by the Hampshire Hield 
Club, the Boumemouth Science Club, "a joint gathering of 














the Cambrian Archacological Association’ and the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society, the Survey Archaeological Society, 
and by a large party of members of the Royal Archaeologica! 


Institute, A projected visit of the Society of Antiquaries un- 
fortunately fell through, but: may of the Hellowa ‘ame over 
from time to time, and the interest shown by visitors in general 
is attested by the L112 received as gate-money, and the £16 
from the sale of our reports.” 





‘Mr. Wiraurn took the opportunity presented by the report to 
say a few words on the financial aspect of the two excavations 
in progress under the auspices of the Society. A study of the 
halance-sheet would reveal the extent of the Society's indebted- 
ness to Mr. "Tapp, who filled the office of ‘Treasurer Inst year, 
He himself ventured to ask for the collaboration of certain 
Fellows who last year helped to collect fands for the work, as 
the Research Fand was small and mety calls were made apot i, 
Although 80 per cent. was allocated to the excavations, there was 
8 lange sum sil to be found. Voluntary efforts had to be rel 
"upon, an individual appeals made on behalf of either excorat 
oF both. ‘There would be drawbacks to a State subsidy, but til 
a Department and Minister of Fine Arts were established, the 
Society must pay its own way. ‘There was no question as to 
the value of the work, and! many problems would be solved by * 
the advance of eritical science. “He would make the appeal for , 
funds a personal one, and did not feel called upon to apologize » 
for begging on behalf of such a cause. ‘The great interest shown 
in the paper was a tribute to the Council's wisdom and enterprise 
as well as to the ability of those in charge on the spot. 
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Mr. Peens congratulated the Society on witnessing the dis- 
interment of another English eathedral, which added one more to 
the interesting series of late eleventh-century plans innmediately 
succeeding the Conquest. There was no question that the Con- 
quest did smother native architecture, but it also brought over 
notable endowment of architectural skill, Up to the middle of 
the twelfth century England led the way in architecture, but after 
that date the lena wax taken by the French, 1 he had laid 
before the Society the details of Romsey Abbey, apse wax 
foundithin the linesof the twelfth-century central tower,belong- 
ing toanearlier building. The enlargement of the pre-Conquest 
chureh was probably began after 1085, when the abbey obtained 
‘an accession of wealth ; and did not range with the French plan 
adopted in other places in England, showing that the Saxon 
pla survived the Conquest, Sarum was an interesting example 
of the imported plan, with a short presbytery of one bay, while 
‘Westminster had a two-bay presbytery, and Christchurch (Hants) 
three bays. St. Albans, with fourbays, was inspired by St.Stephen's 
at Caen, and the French plan was becoming universal at the time 
when Sarum was built, a the end of the eleventh century. Early 
in the twelfth century the Sarum church was enlarged in'n charac- 
teristically English way, with a square east end ; the main span 
was widened, s0 that the tower piers were not on the line of the 
old areades but outside them, and it was evidently intended to 
rebuild the nave on this Innger seale, ‘Chis was never done, and 
walls were therefore built between the transepts aud the aisles 
of the nave, to mask the change of line between the ol nave 
areades and’the newer tover piers. ‘The west end of the nave 
‘was also lengthened, but as in this case the span of the added 
work corresponded with that of the nave, it was clear that this 
lengthening was either earlier than the eastern extension of the 
‘church, or was made after the idea of rebuilding the nave was 
abandoned. 


Rev, E. E, Donuano was able to supplement what had been said 
about Godwin the precentor, who had previously been chancellor 
of Salisbury. His name appeared with that of other witnesses 
about 1108, It was generally believed at Salisbury that the tomb 
of Jocelyn had a restored head. ‘The late Mr, Arthur Malden 
was engaged at the time of his lamented death in a search for 
further information about Aylward, but there seemed to be 
nothing in his papers about either him or Godwin, 


























‘The Puesivenr spoke of the work at Old Sarum as one of the 
Society's heaviest. responsibilities, and had omitted to mention, 
when Mr. Bushe-Fox’s report on’ Wroxeter was presented, that 
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the Research Fund was much indebted to Birmingliam University 
for showing interest in that site to the extent of 2500. ‘The 
Society was only too pleased to recognize this valuable co-oper 
Hon, and Lord Barnard, as owner of the site, would not overlook 
Birmingham's claims to a share in the proceeds of the excava- 
tions. ‘The proposed visit of a party to Old Sarum had unfortu- 
nately fallen through, and nothing but a personal acquaintance 
with the site could bring home the points discussed by Mr. Hope. 
‘Phe reappearance of a ground-plan that had been buried 600 years 
was in itself an imposing event, and there were details enough for 
the most exacting architect. ‘The Society fully appreciated the 
achiovements of those in charge of the work at Old Sarum: 
‘Mx. Hope's knowledge and lucidity were everywhere recognized ; 
and Colonel Hawley, who was unfortunately unable to be present, 
aswell asMr. Montgomerie, deserved the Society's warmest thanks. 
‘The new bridge had been mentioned in passing, but he might add 
that its construction cost £77, one of those incidental expenses 
for which there was little to show but which nevertheless en- 
‘croached on the funds available. He did not share the belief 
that a Minister of Fine Arts would save the situation, and thought 
that before entering on such a scheme it would be well to inquire 
how the Department worked in France, from those serving under 
the minister in question. 














‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


‘Tuvnspay, 5th March, 1914. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kut., LL.D, President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From L. B. Phillips, Esq., A.:—Traité de Thorlogerie mécanique et 
ratigque. Par Thiost Tang. 2 tomes. sto.” Paria, 1741. 
From_Sefior José Ramon Mélida, Hon. F.S.A.:—Exeavaciones de 
‘Numancia. " Memoria presentada sl M de Instruccién Pablica 
y Bellas Artes por la Comisién Ejecutiva, fol. Madrid, 1912, 
From C. R. Peers, Eo, Secretary :—Report of the Tnspector of Ancient 
Monuments for the year ending 1st March, 1815." to.” London. 
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E. Neu, Barnes, Esq, F-S.A., exhibited the matrix of the 
seal of the extinct boroigh of Newborough, Anglesey, dis 
solved in 1814, and a brass to Marcelie Lloyd, 1609, from the 
disused church of Llanwenllwyfo, Anglesey." 


L.A, Lawnzncr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a collection of posy 
rings. 


Tarvourn Evx, Esq D.Litt, F-8.A, exhibited an oil por- 
trait on copper supposed to represent Richard Cromwell, 


‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read, 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 pa 
the following were declared duly elected Fellows of the 
Chales Harry St, John Hornby, Esq. B.A. 
Philip Thomas Byard Clayton, M.A. 
Henry William Lewer, Esq. 
Robert Copp Fowler, Beq., B.A. 
William de Courey Prideatx, Esq. 
Jonathan Edward Hodgkin, Esq. 
‘Arthur William Gould, Esq. 
r Clement Molyneux Royds, C.B, 
Arthur Thomax Bolton, Haq. 











‘Cavnspay, 12th Mancu, 1914, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D,, President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 

ordered to be returned to the donors : : 

From John Gibson, Esc Guide to the Priory Church of St, Andrew, 
Hexham, By'C. G! Hodges, Bro," Hesham, 101% 

From Harold Sands, Esq., F.8,A,:—Barking Abbey in the middle a 
By Walter A Locke” Sv. ‘iaaton, ia” Me Made ase 


From, Mill Stephouson, Hsq., B.A., F.S.A.:—TWwo thousand years of gi 
Tite ay Hoe Jee aber,” Gv." aeons Y= O 6 








* Seo Arch, Camb. TIL, v,170. 
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‘The following were admitted Fellows : 
Henry William Lewer, Esq. 
William de Courcy Prideaux, Esq. 
Robert Copp Fowler, Esq., B.A. 


Earl Femuens, F.8.A., on behalf of the Rev, Roranp Borowstt, 
read the following paper on the private chapd of the Earl 
Ferrers at Staunton Harold : 

“In the year 1658, no doubt owing to the overthrow of the 
Prayer Book services in the parish church, Sir Robert Shirley 
Inuift a large and spacious church close to’ bis own mansion at 
Stanton Harold. When it was completed the Lord Protector 
demanded a large sum of money from him on the ground that if 
hhe could afford to build a church he could afford to provide 
him with a regiment of soldiers. On his refusal he was in 
prisoned in the ‘Tower and died suddenly soon afterwards. 

‘The casual observer on first catching sight of the building 
would be inelined to mistake it for a church of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century (fig. 1). It consists of a chaneel, a nave with 
north and south aisles, and a west tower containing a ring of 
cight bells. ‘The navehas a clearstory and is separated from the 
aisles by arcades of three bays. ‘The nave roof is almost flat; 
the other roofs are very low-pitched, and all the walls have 
embattled parapets. ‘The tower, the west door of which forms 
the only entranice to the church, is a massive structure of three 
stages, with pairs of buttresses at the angles. ‘The uppermost 
stage bas ‘erg ove ghtvinony in th fet oid age eral 
i 





-pinnacles with vanes. 

chancel is low in proportion to the nave, and is separated 
from it by « low pointed arch having « bank wal pace above 
its details and those of the nave areades have a close general 
resemblance to medieval work. ‘There is, however, a complete 
departure from the English medieval type in the roofs, and also 
in the woodwork, which is of the kind usual in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

Round the outside of the chanos rons an ineription, as 
follows: 

SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY BARONET: FOVNDER OF THIS 

CHVRCH: ANNO DOMINI 1653 ON WHOSE SOVL: GOD HATH 
MERC} 
It looks as though his successor wished to cling to old phrases 
s0 far as possible, but fighting shy of the precatory ‘have’ sub- 
stituted the assumption ‘hath’. Over the entrance (fig. 2), 
which is at the west end as already mentioned, is this beautiful 
and touching inscription: 
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ona nngttnges 
when all thing! sacred were througout y® uation 
‘cer demolisht oF profined 
S* Robert Shinley Basrouct 
nile thi Church 
: tie 
in y* worst timex 










to inve done the b 





hoped then in the most calla 
‘Tue Rightoots shall be hail in everlasting remiombranco, 





On catering the church (Hg. 8), the first thing that catches the 
eye is the fine wrought-iron chancel-screen and gates, surmounted 
by the Shirley Amis. ‘There is a broad gangway between the 
jews, which are of fine workmanship, of the square type with 
Roor, but not unduly high. Every seat faces east, ‘There are 
also smaller gangvaysin the aisles. The onk panelling is carried 
up the pillars as high as the capitals, and to a corresponding 
height along the walls. 

‘The walls were originally plastered and distempered, but the 
plaster, becoming cracked, was unfortunately removed altogether 
only a short time ago. “The stonework beneath is rough and 
unfinished. 

‘The roofs are boarded and almost flat, and are painted in 
a most uncommon way with a representation of the Creation. 
Clouds are the predominating feature, while the sun and moon 
are in evidence in the nave ; and just before the entrance to the 
chancel, within a ‘glory > is ‘the Sacred Name of God MM, ‘This 
is a noteworthy example of the very superficial knowledge of 
Hebrew in those days. Vau (}) is so clumsily written ax to be 
more like résh (3), while the first letter ought to be yd (1) and 
not vauat all. Moreover, the insertion of the pointing of the &'ri 
(what is read) Adona, would ave been thought out of place by 
anybody who knew that the word Jehovah was formed accifentally 
from the vowels of Adonai (the Lord) being combined with the 
K'thio (what was written), namely the tetragrammaton J H V H. 

On the chancel ceiling, just over the altar, is the word cds 
surrounded by a circle of winged heads represented alternately 
as singing ‘ Halleluiah” and ‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus’. ‘The 
chancel is on the same level as the nave, with no step either up 
or down, and is quite empty, without stalls of any kind. ‘There 
is an ascent of three steps to the presbytery. 

Until quite recently these steps were ‘fitted with movable 
kneeling-benches with flat tops, permanently hung with house- 
ing-cloths of dark blue or puxple cloth, en suiée with all the 
hangings and upholstery in the chur. 

‘Phe Deealogne is now written on one small table to the north 
of the altar, the Creed and Lord’s ‘Prayer being contained on 
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another to the south. ‘This, however, was done within living 
memory, the original Tables of the Commandments being over 
the cae are and so large as to be easly red from the west 
gallery. 

‘he presbytery is paved with squares of black and white 
nuarble and the dace path good fagrtones: 

‘he’ altar itself is just an inch short of 8 ft. high, and the 
‘iginal pall and tasselled cushions are still in use. “The colour 
iy or was, a dark red-purple, with heavy gold fringe, and the 
altarspail is pulled out at the lower corneres giving the altar the 
appearance of being longer than it really is. Altar coverings of 
this kind are sometimes to be scen in thirteenth-centmy_minia- 
tures, and although their place was taken latterly by’ the flat 
straight-hanging frontal familiar to us now, this large loose- 
fitting type survived in places. ‘There is an interesting cighteenth- 
century’example in a well-known French devotional book. 

‘Whe design in the midst. of the front consists of rays surround 
ing a crown of thorns, within which is the sacred monogram 
surmounted by a cross, while the three nails and a heart are 
beneath, ‘The heart appears also on the almsdish. 

‘A pulpit-hanging with the same design on smaller scale was 
found in the house afew years ago, but has not so far been 
restored to use. 

“Che linen altar-cloth is fringed all round and reaches to the 
ground in front, and beside the corporas there is a long narrow 
strip of very old and fine linen, ‘This seems to be a survival of 
the early medieval type of corporas, which had four folds to the 
length and three to the breadth. ‘The two eastern folds were 
‘turned up behind the chalice and used to cover it. Afterwards, 
‘the easternmost fold was severed from the rest and formed a 
separate strip such as this. 

“Phe altar-pall and cushions are removed out of service-time, 
while the ornaments appear only at the Communion. ‘These 
consist of two very fine gilt candlesticks, a large and handsome 
alms-basin, two fagons, two chalices with covers, two standing 
patens with covers, and two knives (but these are modern) (fig. 4). 
In accordance with the medieval custom, these are all set out upon 
the altar by way of decoration, even when all are not required 
for use. ‘he covers to the chalices and patens are surmounted 
by crosses. ‘The flagons have ‘Holiness to the Lord’ on their 
lids, while the body is engraved with the crown of thorns sur- 
rounding the words <‘The Blood of the New and Aiternal Testa- 
ment’, "Each chalice has engraved upon its side a figure of the 
Good Shepherd carrying a lamb upon His shoulders, while one 
has also the inseription * My blood is drink indeed’, and on its 
cover ‘My flesh is meat indeed’. On the paten-covers are the 
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words, ‘My Love is crucified’, and on the patens themselves 
“This is the true Bread that came down from heaven. ‘The 
plate is dated 1640 and 1654, and has been dealt with more 
fully in Trollope’s Church Plate of Leicestershire. 

‘The custom has only lately been discontinued of placing two 
handsomely bound books or textus, for the Epistle and Gospel 
respectively, on the altar north and south, leaning aygainst the 
ceast wall between the alms-basin and candlesticks. ‘These were 
in addition to the two serviee-books, and it is a very striking 
survival of an early custom, ‘There were other cases of sur- 
vival at Winchester Cathedral, Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Peterborough, but probably all’ trace hax now disappenred 
cept from old pictures. ‘There are also rubries for the same in 
cighteenth-century French missals, 

‘The original books are in the library at Staunton Harold, 
and have erucifies engraved on both beck and font, ‘The 
books that replaced them are now in the church chest, and a 
painting in the library shows that at one time they were placed 
outside the candlesticks at the extreme ends. “he Bidding 
Prayer has never been discontinued. 

Marks on the stone-vork prove that the pulpit had a sound- 
ing-board at one time, and its removal is a disaster, as the posi- 
tion of the pulpit just beyond the spring of an arch puts an 
enormaus strain on the preacher's voi 

‘The separation of the sexes hes been rigidly preserved from 
the first, the men being placed on the south side and the 
women on the north. At the Communion all the women re- 
ceive first, the men afterwards, and only one railful is allowed 
within the chancel gates at a time. Each communicant kneels 
upon a separate cushion. 

‘There is a font at the west end, but rather too much to one 
side; it has a good cover of simple character worked by brass 
chains. . ‘The priest stands facing north. 

‘A fine screen of Renaissance character separates the nave from 
the tower and supports the west gallery where the organ stands 
(fig. 5). Above the organ a species of wooden tympanum covers 
the apex of the tower-arch, and serves to display the Shirley arms 
painted on an oval escutcheon. ‘Thewholecompositionisstrangely 
reminiscent of the medieval rood-screen with its loft and tyni- 
panum, although it is in reality more to be connected with the 
pre-Reformation west galleries. 

‘The gallery holds the choir and the very sweet-toned little 
organ, without pedals, by Father Schmidt, ‘This has been moved 
eastwards at some time, possibly to give more room inthe belfry, 
but the organist and singers are now distinctly eramped, ‘There 

+ Vol. i, 11. 
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no question as to the genuineness of the organ. Mr. Francis 
Burgess, the well-known plainsong expert, wrote as follows after 
examining it: ‘Phe organ stands in its original case in the west 
gallery, and is now practically the same as when it left. the 
buildar’s hands some two centuries and a half ago. It contains 
the usual specification of the period (Open and Stopped Dia 
pasons, Principal, Fifteenth, and Sesquialtera), most of the stops 
being drawn in two halves, a convenient device for a one-manual 
instrument, The original pipes, entirely of wood, are somewhat 
the worse for wear, but they still show signs of the superb erafts- 
manship of their maker. The tone is sinall”, but by no means 
ineffective, as the organ is well placed in a splendidly resonant 
building? 

A verger in gown, carrying a wand, used to add to the dignity 
of the chapel and its services ; but. the last occupant had held 
the post s0 long, and become so identified with it, that at his 
death no successor was appointed. ‘The gown and wand are 
still in existence. 

Before closing this paper one question arises—Where is the 
litany-desk? Knowing what we do of the Caroline era, and 
knowing, too, that Sir Robert Shizley was the very embodiment. 
of all that was best in the ideas of the time, it is hard to believe 
that what was then looked upon as so essential a piece of furni 
ture could have been missing. ‘There are seventeenth-contury 
litany-desks still existing in Durham Cathedral (the gift of 
Bishop Cosin) and the parish church of High Wycombe, Buck- 
inghamshire, and it seems highly probable that there was one at 
Staunton Harold, which was removed during the eighteenth cen- 
tury or the early days of thenineteenth. ‘There are signs that cer- 
tain changes of questionable charactertookplace about then— 
the space partitioned off for a vestry used to be at the east end 
of the north aisle, but was moved to the south aisle behind the 
pulpit ; also, the writer is inclined to doubt whether the reading- 
desk was always used for reading Morning and Evening Prayer. 
‘The big Prayer Book now in use only dates from 1840, while 
the Bible i ¢f 1660—there is not real to0m for both onthe desk, 
there is no seat, and it does not seem built to kneel to; this is 
only possible by using a very high hassock, whereas by removing 
the hassock and placing only the Bible on the cushion, it can 
at once be seen how ideal it is for reading the Lessons. 

The desk below, facing north, is furnished with a seat, and 
ray well have beet ted By the chaplain, ae there could not be 
a real clerk in a private chapel. 2 

Posterity and present-day eclesiologiss owe a deep debt of 

rratitude to the Shirley family for the preservation of so much 
‘tis of value both in the building itself and its traditional 
customs.” 
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Mr. Hors claimed a personal interest in the chapel inasmuch 
as his father baptized the last Lord Ferrers and had often 
officiated there. ‘The building was of special interest as the only 
‘one erected during the Civil War; and it was curious that the 
Gothic tradition should have survived so long. ‘There were 
similar unexpected Gothic details at Wadham College, Oxford, 
and the date was vouched for by documents. Peterhouse, Cam 
bridge, was another case in point. ‘The skinning of the walls 
was unfortunate as their present appearance was unpleasant, and 
it was a mistake to regnrd plaster as an invention of modern 
charchwardens, He had no doubt that the screen was Bak 
wells work, and compared some work at All Saints’, Derby, 
there was also a pair of gates to the old silk mills in that. town 
by the same maker, as was proved by his name being stamped 
on them, ‘The red colour on the western door he suggested 
might be lichen and not paint, and quoted a case at Fountains 
‘Abbey. One level throughout the church was. an interesting 
feature that modem architects would regard as incorrect, ‘The 
wonderfal collection of plate was doubtless of the same date ax 
the building, for an identical set by the same maker existed at 
Rochester, and a third at the Chapel Royal, St, James's. Still 
stronger Gothic influence was noticed on six sets in South 
Derbyshire, dating about 1640, which looked at first sight like 
sixteenth-century work, He inquired the date of the shelf 
placed above the altar, an arrangement which he thought would 
not have been tolerated in the seventeenth century. 













‘Mr. Nonsaw mentioned the church of Berwick-on-I'weed ax 
another built during the Civil War, about 1645, but of much 
Jater appearance than Staunton Harold chapel. ‘St. Catherine 
Cree in the City was a Laudian church with a Gothie plan, but 
otherwise debased Renaissance. ‘There were many other churches 
in London that were built in debased Gothic style or added to 
dlring the seventeenth century, such as All Hallovs, Barking 
St. Alban, Wood Street ; and St. Mary Aldermary. 


Rev. E. E. Dontavo was interested in the linen strip deseribed 
asacorporas. At Wimborne Minster the altar-rails and wooden 
benches were always covered with cloths of white linen, and as 
that use of houseling-cloths had only survived in a few cases, he 
thought the linen strip might belong to that class of coverings. 


Mr. E. P. Wannew said the chapel followed an earlier type 
of Gothic than the staircase at Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
more Gothic than Wadham, which was forty yeats easlier. 
Staunton Harold showed no’ undue clinging to architectural 
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tradition that might be expected in an elderly mason, He had 
seen no example of a small altar with its cloth spread out in 
that way except in Lutheran churches in Denmark, as in the 
small chapel at Frederiksborg Palace. At Durweston the altar 
had a shorter cloth of that kind simulated in oak, with the sacred 
monogram, It was intended to be covered and to throw out 
the angles of the cloth, the date being about 1800, He de- 
plored the removal of the wall plaster, and quoted Groombridge 
chapel as a case of survival, “It was built 1605-10, bat had 
perpendicular windows at the east and west ends, an interesting 
Gothic porch with a Renaissance doorway, and a tablet referring 
to Prince Charles's retmn from Spi 

















Mr. Batno cited as a parallel the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which was built by Inigo Jones in 1625, Among other features 
night be mentioned the curious double or quadrangular arches, 
and a combination of pilasters ree ing in the crypt of 
Lincoln's Inn, ‘Che pulpits were similar in design, and the Inn 
had equally suffered the loss of its sounding-board, though it, 
had since been recovered. 






Mr. Quannut4. remarked that the name of the artist of the 
ceiling was well known in the neighbourhood. ‘The paper had not 
touched on another matter connected with the name of Shitley, 
namely, the alabaster tombs at Bredon-on-the-Hiill, dating from 
1570-1 and 1591. The subject was worth following up, for 
Bredon lay in a backwater and preserved many ancient fea- 
tures, including the oak pew of the Shirley family, also a sword, 
gauntlet, and helmet, though the last would not pass muster with 
‘an expert. 


Mr, Cnace quoted Shifnal church with its timber roof as 
built late in the reign of James I, and referred to the altar of 
the church at present known as that of St. Charles the Martyr at, 
‘Tunbridge Wells. He thought the beautiful outline and refined 
lines of the candlesticks showed they were not of the same date 
fas the remainder of the church plate. 


‘Mr. Prens considered the chapel an extremely interesting 
example of architectural development, and pointed out that 
seventeenth-century Gothic was not a wilful mixture, In spite 
of the influence of Inigo Jones a Gothie style still survived that 
‘took its details from various models. Thus at St. John’s, Peter- 
borough, there were windows altered late in the eighteenth 
century with tracery like the east end of Staunton Harold. 
‘The latter church had perpendicular tracery in the tower, but 
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certain details showed that it was all of one date. ‘Phe heads 
of the upper lights were rounded in a peculiar way, but the 
roll-moulding and fillet might have dated from William of 
Wykeham's time. ‘The work still retained the Jncobean feel- 
ing, with none of the severity of Inigo Jones, and was a pe 
liatly English variety of Renaissance. ‘The two stages of the 
tower, though different, were probably the work of the s 
mason. ‘The sereen under the organ gallery and the panels of 
the gallery were Jacobean in style though dating from the time 
of the Commonvvealth, Windows at Bishop's Waltham, dated 
1651, were built in a curious style that might be enllec 

lar Gothic,and the spire of Oundle church was a surpri 
for 1629. 

















Lord Fruneas replied that there was much truth in Mr. Beors’s 
remark that the chapel was built in that style because i was 
the inevitable expression of contemporary feeling ; but it should 
be observed that the earlier Gothie style was deliberately chosen 
as a basis, ‘hore was a desire to reproduce something strictly 
medieval, and the latest Gothic tradition was perhaps instine- 
tively ignored. He had no theories about the worn strip of 
linen that might have been a corporas. ‘The author had not 
intended to claim Staunton Harold as the only Gothic church 
of the seventeeuth century ; it was unique in being built during 
‘the Civil War. He was still inclined to regard the red colour 
as paint that hed not been weathered by wind.and rain, and had 

in lime coating to preserve it. ‘Ihe altar-shelf seemed to 
be contemporary with the other woodwork, but there hed been 
some slight additions on the top. 











‘The Paxsiwunr said the meeting had listened to what had 
been in the truest sense an interesting paper, for which thanks 
were due both to Mr. Borough and Earl Ferrers. England was 
extremely rich in remains of that kind, and the present buildin, 
hhad in private hands happily escaped the ravages of time an 
restoration. He had been specially attracted by the display of 
church plate, and the covered paton rominded him of an eade- 
siastical vessel exhibited to the Society twenty years ago that 
had been called a font, but exactly resembled the lower part of 
that paten, It bore an inscription, and had passed into the 
possession of Lord Swaythling. A Gothic feeling was manifest 
in all pacts ofthe chapel exept the woodwork, and it might be 
that those craftsmen were more in touch with the spirit of the 
time than the stone-masons. 


S. Hazzzeonve Wangex, Esq, F.GS,, exhibited portions of 
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two cinerary urns of the Early Iron Age found together at Deal, 
on which Mr. Reomaty Suurit read the following notes: 

“The east coast of Kent is of all.parts of England the most 
likely to contain relics of foreign origin,’ and attention has 
recattly been called to pottery from Broadstairs (ten mils dis: 
tant on the coast) similar to wares of thé. Champagne and 
Saxony. ‘The present exhibit adds two other items to the list; 
and Mr. Warren has shown his appreciation of their importance 
by handing over the fragments a8 a gift to the British Museum. 

‘The first group of fragments, now accurately put together in 
plaster, is notable for the designs incised on the neck and 
shoulder, differing from indigenous vessels both of the Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages. Only a small portion is preserved (fig. 1), 











‘but enough to give the original form with the exeeptioivof the 
foot, the diameter.being 8 in. and the height 7 in. ‘The ware 
is thin, dark brown and slightly burnished, the pattern being 
Svtraced with a rounded point before firing. On the neck is a 
on derived from the Greek fret or key pattern, and 





furnishing a clue to the country of origin! Etruscan wares 
dating before the fifth century 2c, are considered to be the proto- 
types of step-pattern ums, ornamented by means'of a toothed 
wheel, which occur on the Elbe banks, in Mecklenburg, Hanover, 
Lanerburg,, and Holstein, also in’ Denmark (Lolland) and 
‘Bohemia? 

Later examples 6f the step or degenerate fret pattern are 

found in Southern Scandinavia ® and are attributed to the early 


2 Prooeedings, xxii, 609 ; xxv, 89. Cf. Avohacologiay Ii, pl xi, figs. 143. 

* Mémoires de la Socitté dex’ Antiquaires du Nord, 1896-1901, 872, 375, 

5 

% Gromation urn at Nybble, Vikingstad : Meddelanden frin Ostergotands 
Fornminnesforening, 1912, p. U1. 
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Roman period of that region, that is, to the first or second cen- 
fury of our era; but the lines making up the design are dotted, 
not continuous, either in single or double rows. Dr. Sophus 
Maller descrihes and illustrates Jutish urns of the same period, 
with lightly engraved lines in angular fret patterns, sometimes 
filled with hatching or dots, and one from Hanover on a con- 
tracted foot hins a triple fret of dotted lines. 
pattern or simplified fret is generally called the 
m the Continent, though in English a wavy pattern is 
tually implied by that tenn. fu a paper on meauler urim Dr, 
Kossiima ? of Berlin Ins summarized the known finds which ave 
both East and West German, especially in the larger river 
valleys (Vistula, Oder, and Elbe). ‘hey are often associated 
with La Tene objects, and are classified as follows, in chrono- 
logical order : 
(a) Simple empty band of double lines ; 
(0) Band filled with hatching s 
(©) » ~— »  herring-bone pattern ; 
@ short longitudinal lines ; 
© a» n dots, 
Various combinations of continuous and dotted lines are found, 
the Intest being a single dotted line, produced at the beginning 
of the Roman Empire by the roulette. ‘The period covered in 
North Germany is from the eighteenth century n.c. to the second 
century .p. Specimens are illustrated by Voss and Stimming 
(Vorgeschichtliche Alterthiimer aus Brandenburg, part. v, plates 
1,4, 10, 12-14), and Beltz,(Vorgesch. Alt. Mecklenburg-Schacerins, 
late 60), ‘The former series is from Westhavelland, and ix 
Recorsted: with double or triple discontinuous lines; ‘and. the 
latter shows a closer connexion with the Hallstatt period wares of 
South-west, Germany. 

"Though the meander was a favourite and widespread form of 
decoration in North Germany, it was probably from the Celtic 
area of the Marne that the Deal specimens were derived. Aj 
from the Broadstairs examples, several features of the two frag- 
ments correspond to Gaulish ‘wares in the Morel Collection 
(British Museum), and a few diagrams are given for comparison, 
Panels enclosing plain crosses are facia on fe nesk and coulder 
of an elegant’ Blackware vase (8g. 2) from Marson, Marne 
(Morel, Adum, ze xli, fig. 28), the design being filled with red. 
A red bowl from the same locality and probably the same 
ametery (4lbumy pl. xl, Aig, 12) has the design painted in a 
deeper colour, the simplified fret being on the neck and a step- 

2 Nordiache Atertumskunde, i, 60; Urgeschichte Europes, 108. 

2 Correspondensblatt (Archiv fir, Anthropologie), 1907, 165; see also 
‘Geitschrift far Ethnolégie, x1 (1968), 772. 
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pattem on the body (fig. 8). In the same collection is a vase 
from Mesnil-les-Hurlus, Marne, with a triple step-pattern painted 
on the neck in red on a black ground; and a tall urn from 
Bussy-le Chitteau in the same Department (fig. 4) is interesting 
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as showing the degeneration of the simplified fret into a double 
horizontal scroll, obviously due to a careless rendering of the 

gular pattern (Album, pl. xxxv, fig. 6). ‘The panel separating 
fe omlla resale that of the Deaf example, which with the 
second fragment is evidently akin to a large urn from Mesnil- 
es-Hurlus, Marne (dlbum, pl. xli, fig. 7). The decoration is 
incised, and consists of a simplified fret on the neck and a double 

Le 
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row of chevrons running round the shoulder (fg. 5). The 
latter design occurs on the second Deal fragment (fig. 6), the 
outline of the completed urn being based on a plain sp. i 








Fig. 5. Uni wink INOIRD ORNAMENT, MESNIEADES-HURLUS, SAIN, 
10-4 18. 





Fig. 6, racist o URN POUND AT DEAL, WITH MESTORATION. 
>. 13am. 


the Morel Collection from Somme Bionne, Marne. ‘The ware is 
a reddish brown with minute white particles in the paste; and 
the design consists of three’ incised zones on the shoulder con- 
taining groups of three sloping lines and plain chevrons. As 
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restored the height is about 103 in., that of the Somme Bionne 
umn being 8 in, in height and diameter. As the Mame ceme- 
tery is known to date from the fifth century n.c. it is possible 
‘that the urn in question is of the same century; and if, as 
seems evident, the two Deal fragments are contemporary, that 
date is indicated on every ground, and a further addition made 
to the lst of antiquities representing in Britain the earliest 
Tron Age or Hallstatt period of the Continent, 

A sinall fragment ponsbly of the sum date ax that, from 
Deal, with a Cesign til closer to tho Grook fret, i in. the 

jossession of Mr, Montgomerie Bell, and was found in Oxford. 
Te'has Tong been regarded aa unique in thie country, but falls 
into its place beside the Deal specimens; and there ‘now seems 
to be a clue to the foreign connexions of Kent in the dark een- 
turies that succeeded the Bronze Age. Possibly there was com- 
‘merce between the Remi and the Cantii, and if there was also & 
blood connexion, we may regard these fragments as signs of a 
Belgic invasion’ earlier than is generally reco ‘That 
alluded to by Caesar may have brought ts our first coinage in 
the second century v.c., but there are now grounds for su 
ing that certain Belgae crossed into Kent, two or three centuries 
carlier, and prepared the way for the calture of Lo 'Téne that 
was to have a splendid development on this side of the Channel.” 

















I. A. Lawnuxce, Esq, ¥.8.A., exhibited a fragment of gold 
fljgre from Seliey, on which ‘Mr. Romato Sirrm read’ the 
following notes : 

©The shore between Selsey and Bognor has yielded an extra- 
ctdinaay amount of gold tc'minute Sagments for many yoars 
But bit practically all dats from the close of Brith indapen- 

lence under the local kings ‘Cincommius, Veriea, and Eppillus, 
all sons of Commius. Specimens are in the British Museum 
‘and an account was published by Mr. Ernest Willett, whose 
father, the Inte Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton, contributed 
largely to the collection and was formerly the owner of the 
fragment now exhibited. His son, Mr. Edgar Willett, gave it 
to Mr. Lawrence, with an assurance that it was found on the sand) 
shore from which so much of the same metal has been recovered. 

It consists of a thin plate almost of butterfly form with the 
upper edges strengthened by an overlapping strip with filigree 
border in front, now much worn, ‘The triangular spaces in 
front are covered with tine design in gold filigree, re~ 
peated but not pointing same direction. "The serpentine 
‘oils are not continuous, the object being merely to fill the space. 

+ Nuniematic Ohronile, N.S. xvii, 3003 Sunsee Arch, Colls., xxix, 72 
and xxx, 1; and Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, Supplement, 496, 
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with an interlaced pattern, but the head is clear in both cases. 
‘The interlacing is executed in triple filigree, the central line 
being the stoutest of the three. A similar arrangement of roped 
instead of beaded wires is seen on pieces in the ‘Terslev hoard 
near Praesto, Zealand, dated by coins about a.p. 950.! 
“The fragment probably belonged to a brooch or other piece of 
‘onal jewellery, but it is not easy to place with any certainty. 
Four-sided plates of filigree. were commonly set in the ends of 
‘penannular brooches (as the ‘Tara brooch) dating from the best 
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Irish period, which seems, from a comparison with the illuminated 
manuscripts, to coincide with the eighth century ; and the pre- 
sent example shows a slight falling-off in design and workman 
ship. Some allowance must, however, be made on account of th 
clumsiness of the medium’ when compared with contempora 
miniatures that attained such extraordinary perfection. What- 
ever its true purpose, this gold fragment must date from the 
Inte Anglo-Saxon period, the design and method of execution 
being equally characteristic. Though gold-work or any other 

roducts of the time, apart from manuscripts, are rare in 
ind, the process of elimination justifies its attribution to 
tthe first half of the ninth century. “How it ever reached the 
‘Sussex coast is a matier of conjecture, but it may be mentioned 
‘that works of Irish art. were then being pillaged and carried off 
to Norway; and some English treasure can hardly have escaped 
‘similar fate.” 














‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
* 1K, B, Johansen, Saleskatten fra Terslec (Copenhagen, 1913). 
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‘Taursoay, 19th Mazcu, 1914. 


‘The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Mrs. Arthur Cates 
"|. An account of Winfeld Manor. By S. 0, Addy and J. Croston. 
‘to. Derby, 1885. 
2 Oldand new Birmingham, By RK. Dent, Sve, Birmingham, 
x 





8. Two centuries of Soko. By Ror. J. H. Cardwell, ete. v0, 
Toaton, 1898. 
4. Old Glasgow: the place and the le. By Andrew Macy . 
‘Srd edit. 8vo. Glasgow, Tee sf irs 
5. Deerhurst, a perish ofthe Vale of Gloucester. By George Butter- 
‘worth. ver Tewkesbury, 1800. 
6. A history of Tong, Shropshire, with notes on Boscobel. 
‘George Grifiths. “Sud edit. vo.” Newport, 184. Py 
7. Thehistory of Torquay. By J.T. White. Gro. Torquay, 1878. 
@ Rambles round old Canterbury, By F. W. Cross and J. R. Hall 
‘vo. London, 1884. 
¥rom George Hubbard, Eaq.,F.S.A.:~Plan of the site of the Globe Play- 
Thooke of Shakespesre. : 


‘The following were admitted Fellows: 


Jonathan Edward Hodgkin, Esq. 
Charles Harry St. John Hornby, Esq, B.A. 


Cuanizs vrourxes, Esq. BLitt, FSA, reed a on a 
carved chest front at New College, Oxford, illustrating the Battle 
of Courtrai. 

‘Whe chest is of Flemish workmanship of the early years of the 
fpaztecnth contary. It is a particularly valuable Tord of the 
nilitary equipment of the perio, and is unique in that it cone 
tains the only known representation of the weapon used by the 
Flemish burghers, called by the chronicler Guiart the ‘Goden- 
dag’ or ‘plangon & picot®.’ ‘The heraldry displayed by -the 
mounted men is somewhat difficult to elucidate, but the banners 
of the rade Guilds are clearly shown and are of great interest 
‘as contemporary records. From these and other evidences the 
carving may be considered to be a graphic representation of the 
Battle of iin 1302, when the Flemish burghers, under 
Gui de Namur and Pierre Conine, defeated the French under 
the Comte d’Artois with great slaughter. ‘The arms of Pierre 
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Conine axe shown on one of the banners and are found on no 
other records except on a seal in the archives of Bruges. 


Mr. Cuzroun Surr hoped that the author would be able to 
warsite his studies in connexion with armorial chests and ivories, 
‘here was a famous chest at the Victoria and Albert Museum 

Tike that at York but the subject was revered with the custle 
‘on the right hand. Chests in England were generally of uncer- 
tain origin, but most were probably Flemish, though Mr. Prior 
had suggested that the York example was the work of a local 
school of enrving. 


Mr. Vattancx had seen the chest soon after it was acquired 
by Now College and felt at the time that it had been shortened. 
‘Nhe York example showed how it had been made up with upright 
standards at the ends. Hie congratulated the author on, 
elucidation of the heraldry, 


‘The Onainacan exproned « hope that « good photograph of 
the chest represented by the engraving would be obtatued end sub- 
mitted to the Society for an opinion. "His own interest had been 
mulated by the remark that Flemish antiquaries looked upon 
the New College chest as « forgery, and he would be glad to hear 
whether any evidence had been ‘published to substantiate the 
charge, ‘The uniformity of the figures of burghers in the second 
panel on the left was allen to the vivacity and apiritof the four- 
‘eenth century; and the parallel straight lines marking the waist 
reclled ivoris of the eighth or ninth century in the Po valley. 
‘At the present day there were carpenter wood-carvers, to quote 
‘the author's term, but they did not exist about 1800, Every 
‘wood-carver was then an artist, and vice-versa; and the rough~ 
ney of the style seemed to him to conflict with the evidence of 
authenticity, “ On the other hand, he thought the carver would 
not have been particular’ about the enemy's arms; and it would 
have been to find the French heraldry correctly repre- 
vented. Uniformity was again noticeable in the use of the left 
hand. Every figure moving towards the left was using his left 
havd. The possible cutting down of the panels was another 
point: of interest, but the vertical sequence was proved by the 
‘correspondence of the feet and figures of the burghers carryin, 
tide eosignss and he did not think the top right-hand pan 
‘was imperfect 























at the end, It was a great achievement to estab- 
lish the identity of the weapon called a Godendag. 


‘Mr. rropixes wished, in replying, to exclude Pienne from the 
Belgian antiquaries whose adres” opiaion of the list he had 
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criticized. As a body they had at once made up their’ minds on 


seeing the photograph that the carving was a forgery, and he ¥ 
could not understand such a prepossession, 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, ‘ 
which will be printed in Archacologia, ; 


‘Luunspay, 26th Mancn, 1914. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES RUAD, Kut. LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the sane 4 
ordered to he returned to the donors : 
From Harold Sands, Bag.) FS, Aviom f 
1. A-short history of the Royal Navy 1217-1618, By David Hannay. iti 
2 vols. Byo, Louslon, 1898-1000, ‘ 
2, British castles. By C. 11, Ashdown, 80. .. London, 1012, 
From the Author ‘Roman remains found at Barzington, Somerset, By. ; 
HL. St. George Gray. By. mp. n.d. ts 


Hom, the Athos :—Thrgp bullae Mustain the hsbory of Holand, 
By Oc HL. Firth, F.S.A, ato, Oxford, 1914. 


Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting for the election 
of President, Officers, and Council to be held on ‘Thursday, 
April 28rd, St. George's Day, at 2 p.m. 


Aaron Bort, Esq, FSA, read the following paper o& 
Romano-British Potteries in Mid-Somerget : rn 
“Tt should be clearly understood at the outset that the subject 
f my paper hay no olaim to. be new archaeological matter, for" 
pottories have been known to antiquaries since the begin- 
nineteenth century. Owing to modern agricultural’ 
tits and peat-digging, an interesting and in some re- 
ab collection of Homan antiquities is being gradit~ 
pt away, and it was chiefly from the desire, 
‘be some detailed account of the sites before 
lost that: Tumdertook the examination of sone 
ma The eerie are leet ois Dl 2 
s north side olden range of hills, ‘some: 
eight miles WNW. of Glastonbury and feat aalles from thes veretee.* 
‘coastline, ‘They extend for some three miles along the’ 
Yblangis of What Fas et/boma time a syemp in ihe neigbbouyhood 
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of the Bustle sand beds, at a point where the peat begins to be 
covered by beds of alluvial clay. My attention was first drawn 
to the pottery mounds by a short account of them written by the 
Inte ME. William Stradiing in his litte book entitled 4 Deaorip- 
tion of the Priory of Chilton super Polden, published in 1839, 
‘The same account of the mounds with additional information was 
incorporated in a paper on the Somerset'Turbaries which appeared 
in the first volume of the Proc, Som. Arch. and Nat, Hist. Soc. 
in 1849, Besides a short reference to the potteries by Professor 
Haverficld in the Vietoria County History taken from Strudling’s 
‘account, and a reference to them by Mr. John Morland in vol. x1 
of the Somerset Proceedings, I am not aware of other pub- 
lished notice, In passing it may be noted that Mr, Stradling. 
‘was afriend of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and that the Priory about 
which he writes had no connexion whatever with any religious 
house, although built in the form of a church, It was erected 
by Stradling from architeétural odds and ends collected from old 
houses and probably church restorations in the neighbourhood, 
and used by him as a museum, ‘The building was known locally 
as Stradling’s Folly. 
Stradling’s account of the potteries may be summarized ax 
follows: When a boy he was often taken to the Burtle vill 
by a relative, who on the way pointed out to him a number. of 
miounds or barrows, as they were thenconsidered by many. In the 
ent 1889 String eame to resid inthe inmedinte ne 
00d of the mounds, and soon determined to make an examination 
‘of somie of them to find out their origin. He says the moundsare of 
various sizes and composed of a mass of potshierds of black Roman 
ware, many of the heaps containing several hundred louds of 
ents, He states his Inbours were soon rewarded, for at the 
distance of a few yards from one of the mounds, at the depth of 
28 in a square platform of cay was found around which vere 
several pieces of Roman ware mixed with rude brick, bearing marks 
straw. Upon making further search he adds that he was con- 
vincd that he was standing on what was once a Roman pottery, 
and the bricks were for the purpose of keeping the rudely 
formed pitchers, pipkins, vases, and a sort of pater, in position 
during the process of burning,” Stradling says the mounds were 
very numerous, and concludes they were formed of the potsherds 
of the different vessels broken whilst baking on the platforms of 
clay which served for kilns, He states that the potteries were 
iciently numerous to have supplied the country with the com- 
mon black ware for a vast distance round, and adds, ‘I found 
afterwards on one of the kilns in the parish of Huntspill some 
small pipkius which were perfect, until unfortunately cut through 
by the peat scythe., Both pest’ and wood were used for fuel, as 
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appears by pieces of charcoal. | Scorine of iron and pieces of coal 
‘were found in some places. Clay and sand were to be had at. no 
great distance. xr the process of burning all the perfect 
feces were no doubt selected for package, and those with fire- 
Haws and other injuries were thrown by, and served to form 
those nimerous and large heaps of potsherds,”Stradling, wnfor- 
tunately, does nok give ws a ‘dea as to the exact number of 
mounds existing in his day, neither does he mention any details 
regarding kiln construction, nor the number of the mounds ex- 
slored. ‘The remaining information he gives about the potteries 
Je with reference to a much-prized andl nearly complete Roman 
{jog which was found in one ‘of Ehe mounds (lig 3 i). This vessel 
is the only relic that has been preserved from his excavations, 
and is now in ‘Taunton Museum. 

‘My interest in the mounds dutes from 1885, when, in conjunction 
with Mr, John Morland of Glastonbury, I saw one of the mounds 
(av opened (Hg. 1. ‘Subsequently a survey of the district was 
nade by myself, also a plan showing the position of forty mounds, 
‘Last aitann L examined three mounds and went over the locality 
‘gn, with the result that ten more sites were added to the list. 
Ssumples of pottery have been obtained from all the mounds with 
the exception of four, the origin of which should, therefore, for a 
time be considered doubtful. Although it was hoped to get more 
definite information regarding the kilns, the digging in this re- 
spect was a failure, inasmuch that only a clay floor was discovered 
snilar to Uhat described by Stradling, ith reference to the 
shape and size of the mounds, the majority ave roughly cireulas, 
two are crescent-shaped, and one ot two are oval, ” ‘The size 
ranges from $0 ft. to 100 ft, in diameter, and from 1 ft. to 5 ft. in 
height at the centre. he mounds consist of innumerable frag 
incuits of pottery, mingled with large quantities of briquetage, 
tund fire ash, Looked at in section, a mound appears stratified, 
ut upon tracing any given series of layers they are found to be 
restricted to a small area and do not ron continuously through 
the whole diameter of the mound, Samples of potahcrds and 

age from mounds vi, xxviii, xxxis, x1 are exhibited here 

‘ight, and altogether about twelve distinct shapes are repre~ 

‘These types of pottery for the most part are common to 
Roman sites. ‘The shape found with greatest frequency is: 

I'he olla, with over-bent rim, and rough band round the 

Dulge of variable width (fig. 2, ix), ‘The band is usually orna- 

‘ted with latticed lines ; a considerable number of fragments 
shape ate ornamented with a chevron design placed side- 
‘ways with points to the right, and some with plain oblique 
lines (lig. 2% ii, iii, v, vii). “It will be observed that, the 
shoulder and upper pat of the body of some fragments have 
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been coated with a slip which with secondary firing has burnt 
fa different colour (fig. 8, i). At Long Sutton, about thirteen 
niles distant south-east ftom the potteries, two cremated burials 
in vessels of this type were discovered in 1894 associated with 
other Roman remains and coins dating from 250 to 800. a.p, 
In Devizes Museum is a cinerary urn of this form with band 
of lattice-pattern 1} in, wide, found at Westbury Ironworks, 
Wilts,, in 1881, containing burnt bones and a bronze coin of 
Constantine I. “the mouth of the vessel was blocked by another 
pot in such a way as to prevent the coin falling in after burial, 
Ner.‘Phomn May tells nie an oxanple of the xune type of vemel 
from Hambledon also contained Constantine coins. 

& The straight-sided Hanged howl occurs next in frequency, 
omamented with overlapping curved lines (fig. % iv). Thi 
‘a shape of common occurrence, and was found in large quanti 
by General Pitt-Rivers in the Romano-British settlements of 

roodeuts and Rotherley, Wilts. 

8. The shallow dish ‘with upright sides is also met with 

frequently (fig. 2, vi 
wd: Veauls with wide ovechanging rin of light red, or leas 
frequently of light, gray paste are common (fig. & v), ‘The 
ware is hard baked with light: grey surfaces ornamented with 
ands of a single waved line or a series of horizontal lines of a 
darker shade of gre 

‘The following types oceur less often 

5. Phe vertically indented or fluted beaker of grey paste has 
4 peculiar form of omament drawn with a blunt point, namely, 
herring-bone with upright stem drawn through the middle of 
the depression and ribs rising obliquely on either side (fg. 8, ii). 
‘Tho ornament, I believe, is uncommon and recalls the painted 
design on some of the New Forest: ware, 

6. Narrow rimmed vessels or jugs with tapering necks, of light 
grey paste,and dark grey surface tooled vertically und ornamented 
with vertical lines (fig. 2, vili) 

7. Vessels ornamented with waved lines, incised with a comb- 
shaped tool, probably fragments of vessels similar to Stradling’s 
jog (6g. 8, vii). 4 

3. Fragments of vessels with close-set horizontal ribs or 
grooves 

9, Fragments of red glazed ware. One of these is ornamented. 
with rouletted bands, and a second is part of a plain flanged 
bowl. ‘These fragments are probably importations, whereas the 
other types occurring more or less frequently may be regarded 
as productions of the locality. 

‘The briquetage consists of 

1. Thin rectangular tiles 
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2 ‘Thick tiles or bricks. 
8. Bars. 
+. Fragments of moulded clay, probably parts of the kilns, 
ibly seggars, 
5. Fragments of clay with finger imprints, luting, 

1, ‘The thin tiles vary from § in. to 1 in, in thickness, but as no 
specimen has been found complete the size is still a matter of 
uncertainty. Tt will be noticed that the upper surface is dotted 
over with shallow circular indentations, the under surface bein 
marked with the impression of grass (fi . ‘Phe marginal 
surfaces in several instances are distinetly cut with a knife or some 
sharp tool. So far I have met with only one other instance of 
the cireular indentation, and this occurs on the base of a vessel 
in the Pitt-Rivers collection. 

2, The thick tiles or bricks vary from 14 in, to 1f in. in thick- 
ness: the size is again uncertain, "It wil be noticed that several 
fragments have a rectangular notch eut at one corner (Rg. 4, x, xi). 
‘The reason for this does not seem apparent, but if the notches of 
four bricks are fitted together, the space so formed corresponds 
roughly with the size of a bar. 

8. Bars occur in two forms, square and oblong in cross-section 
(fig. 5, i-vii, xii, xiii). The square bars vary from l'in, to 1 in. in 
width and thickness, and about 134 in. in length. ‘The oblong vary 
from 1f in. to 2f in. in width, and { in. to 14 in. in thickness ; the 
length is uncertain. In both varieties the upper end is pinched and 
flattened. The lower end of the square bars is flat and inthe oblong 
rounded. I have had no opportunity of comparing the Somerset 
ars with those from the Hed-hills, Upchurch Marshes, or other 
pottery sites, so cannot say if there is anything in common between 
them. Neither have I been able to form an opinion as to the 
exact use and purpose of the two types which occur in about equal 
numbers in the mounds. The clay of which the bars are made is 
mixed with grass, badly baked and generally of a buff colour. 

4. Fragments of roughly moulded and badly baked clay are 
frequently met with (fig. 4, viii, ix), but it is a difficult matter to 
etermine from the pieces whether they belong to the ovens or 
are parts of seggars, because no piece showing the angle-curve 
Of the base of the latter has been found. 

5. Fragments of luting occur in great variety with finger marks 
(fig. 5, vili-xi, xiv). 

‘Besides the above, pieces of slag, semi-fased potsherds and frag- 
ments of charcoal are found in varying quantities embedded in 
the fire ash, 

With reference to the process of firing, it is doubtful if more 
than the one method were employed—namely, the smother kiln, 
‘The fragments of buff and red-coloured pottery were probably 
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duccither to faulty firing or secondary burning after being thrown 
away on the heap. 

‘There also arises the question of the date of the potteries, apart 
from the information to he gained from the pottery. 

Stradling, writing in 1899, states ‘that many year’s since a great 
many clay moulds for casting Roman coins were found in the 
parish of Chilton Polden also upon August 26, 1835, almost. 
Adjoining one of the pottery mounds a large number of similar 
moulds was found a foot beneath the surface of the peat’, ‘TI 
moulds were wade from coins dating apparently from 180 to 
950 a., In the year 1888 ‘two small leather purses were diss 
covered in a pottery mound, one containing the amallext kind of 
Silver coins of the later Emperor’, the other purse the smallest 
size bronze of the same era, Another honed of coins was 
found early in the last century in a field belonging to the Inte 
Mr, Norris, adjoining some of the pottery mounds, but appens 
to be unrecorded by Stmadling 

Mr. Norris's son has now forty-eight. coins in his possession, 
forty-one of which are silver, and of these thirty-two belong 
to the fourth or very early fifth century. "Chese coins are pre- 
sumably only part of the hoard found in a pot which was 
placed on a post and broken by workmen throwing stones at 
it. Sone other finds of Rowan date have heen discovered 
in the neighbourhood of the Burtle potteries. An upper 
quem-stone 18in, in diameter was found in the field next to that 
containing the coins. On Aug. 7th, 1868, « small hoard of co 
chiefly Coustantine I and 11, was found in the peat diggings about 
two iniles distant from the potteries, When digging for the 
foundations of a bridge near Highbridge, fragments of Roman 
pottery, moulds for easting coins, and pieces of small bricks such 
fas were used for kiln-building were discovered in 1804. 

Lregret that the information regarding kiln-construction is so 
seanty, but as the excavations were only of a tentative character 
it is to be hoped that a site may be found disclosing the sh 
and size of the ovens at some future time. In the locality of the 
potteries about two-thirds of the ficlds have been disturbed by 
peat digging, so it is impossible to estimate the extent of the 

tteries, ot the number of mounds that have been destroyed. 

The destruction was evidently taking place in the early part of 
last century, and it has been steadily going on since. During 
‘the last twelve years six sites have entirely disappeared. From 
‘the number of sites noted or still existing, it may be assumed 
that a very considerable industry was carried on in this out 
of-the-way’ district of Somerset during the latter part of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, and that the trade was flourishing 
in 280 a.p. The locality is sparsely populated now, but at the 
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time the potteries were in fall swing the number of inhabitants 
was probably much greater. Some of the types of pot 
of common occurrence wherever Roman remains exist, a 
difficult, therefore, at this stage to say how far the Somerset ware 
may hae been distributed. It has been traced to North Somerset 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. Mr. ‘Thomas May has examined 
some fragments and says the paste is not familiar; that being 
the ense, it should he possible to identify the ware in other dis- 
tricts. A vessel found at Westbury is a duplicate of Stradling's 
jug, and it may at least be conjectured that the wares passed 
beyond the coutines of the present county into Wilts. It must 
also he borne in mind that the potterics were near a navigable 
river, and some of the ware may have heen distributed by boat 
to places more remote.” 


‘Mr. Wiaten remarked that the Red-hills of Essex had been 
referred to in the paper as sites, and he only wished that 
nnything so definite could be said about them. ‘They were 
cartier than the Somerset site, the bulk of the pottery being Late- 
Ceti, among which only one piece of Samian ware had been 
found. He nd been advised to concentrate his attention on 
the Red-hills pottery, but experience in India prompted him to 
‘take special note of the ¢ wasters” that accompanied potsherds on 
the sites of potteries. ‘There were no wasters in the Red-hills, 
and domestic pieces were so rare that the relics must have been 
‘the utensils of some other industry. Riveted pottery pointed in 
the same direction, as it would not have been worth while to 
mend pottery where it was made. ‘The cut clay was not the 
same as the bri ‘and there was no clay of the sort in the 
Red-hills. Considerable weight must be allowed to Mr. Reginald 
Smith’s theory that they were the sites of salt-works, in view 
of the recent discoveries at La Seille, near Nancy. Another in- 
teresting feature was the porosity of the briquetage, which on 
the theory just mentioned was designed to assist the efflorescence 
of the salt. ‘The same porosity was noticed in the Somerset 
specimens, and might have been deliberate or accidental. Straw 
was mixed with the clay in India to make a weather- 
f, the increased porosity assisting in jing process. 
nullity, sawdust was mixed With fre-clay to make kilt-cupports 
for enamels. ‘The Somerset clay-products were inferior to those 
of the Red-hills, but there was a general similarity ; and in 
spite of the difference in date, he thought both were the sites of 
‘an industry requiring furnaces, fire-bars, and luting. 


‘Mr. Busux-Fox thought the absence of ‘wasters’ (pieces 
warped or stuck together in firing) showed that the remains did 
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not belong to pottery kilns in any form. Some of the sherds 
had been re-fired, birt that might casily occur if they were 
collected and embedded in the sides and roofs of ovens. ‘The 
pottery told its own story and was not earlier than 200 a. 

much of it belonging to the fourth century. ‘The wares 

common and found in most: places, but he was not fiuniliar with 
two of the designs—the chevron’ and the fluted bars with leaf 


pattern. 














‘Che Paxsipenr agreed with what had been said with regard 
to the similarity of the Somersct and Exvex siten, and thought 
Mr. Smith’s suggested explanation of the Red-hills of 9 
interest in the present circumstances. ‘There seemed to have 
been on the western site two industries that might or might not 
have been contemporary, but he saw no reason why the pottery 
should not be of the same date as the briquetage. In a rem 
and unattractive district such as the Somerset marshland, pri 
tive industries, like salt-making by the evaporation of sea-water, 
might have lingered on when elsewhere new processes had been 
introduced by the Romans, He agreed with Mr. Bushe-Fox's 
dating and felt convinced that the mounds had nothing to do 
with the manufacture of pottery, ‘The absence of * wasters 
i.e, distorted or damaged pieces that were thrown aside as use 
Jess, seemed conclusive on that point, 'Yo the present day the 
shardruck or waste-heap was a prominent feature of every 
pottery-works, adjoining the kiln; and sherds broken but not 
‘warped in firing were in themselves no evidence of « factory on 
the spot. ‘Though something had already heen published about, 
the finds, enough had been Jearnt in the interval of eighty years 
to make the exhibition most weleome to the Society. 




















W. L. Hrvoounon, Esq., M.A Ph.D., exhibited a collection 
of Germanic Watering-Irons of the sixteenth century, on which 
he read the following notes: 

“The irons which I am exhibiting were used for making very 
thin erisp cakes. Such eakes, which are still made in many parts 
of Europe, usually bear some design upon their surfaces, partly 
Decause the hollows in the metal plates tend to retain the thin 
batter which might otherwise be driven away completely, in areas, 
from the space between the plates ; partly because of the facility 
with which the batter used takes ‘a sharp impression, In the 
irons used for making this kind of cake the major portions of 
the surface of the plates may be brought into actual contact 
when the instrument is empty, while the design sunk within one 
plate bears no definite relation to that within the other, ‘The 
plates are hinged together, and each is provided with a long 
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handle so that pressure may be brought to bear upon the batter. 
Troos cf s tindlar Kind There boon two for iseny eonburioe for 
making holy wafers ; irons of a different kind, in which projec- 
tions from one plate fit into recesses in the other, and in which 
‘there is a small space between the two plates when the irons are 
closed), are used for making thin cakes of a related but somewhat, 
different sort. 

‘All the irons of the present series have been made, I think, 
for private use, and probably for use in the houschold, although 
the designs of some of them suggest that they may have been 
used for making wafers to be sold either at shops or, as is still 
‘commonly done with similar cakes on the Continent, at fairs, 
None of them is for ecclesiastical use, and none of them seems 
to have been made expecially forthe use of religions communities 

s. 

designs of the irons of the present series, except for one 
ney, are fey representative of those generally used, ‘They 
consist of:—(a) ‘The arms of private families, presumably those 
of the owners, together with crests, &c., some of these arms bein, 

inal heralds, otbers suggesting thet they have been adapted 
fom merchants’ marks. (0) The arm of great reigning families, 
employed seemingly as ornamental desigas, the crudity of the 
workmanship which dates from period when the technical excel- 
lence of objects intended for use by the wealthier classes was 
very high, and the occasional appearance of errors in the heraldic 
drawings, indicating that the irons upon which such arms occur 
were not intended for use by the families by whom the arms were 
bore. (c) Representations of sacred subjects, such as the Cruci- 
fixion, or the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. (d) Purely fanciful 
or conventional designs. (¢) Inscriptions, such as those referring 
to the family of the owner, or to the family of the ruler, or to 
the subject of the pictorial design, or to piety, or to eating or 
inking, and dates. ‘To these we shoud add DP Representations 
of secular subjects, such as hunting scenes, of which there is no 
example in the present series. 
‘The hollows within the plates, by which the designs are pro- 
duced, may be regarded as being broadly of three kinds: (1 
Lines, all of approximately uniform depth and width, which are 
used to form conventional designs, the outlines of objects or of 
borders, inscriptions, etc. Designs formed of lines of this kind 
are the simplest to produce, and, since they may be made by 
any one with sufficient skill and strength to use a catting-tool and 
‘a hammer, vary from erade markings of no artistic value up to 
designs of a flowing and graceful character. ‘The outlines formed 
by such lines may be filled in by finely scratched lines indicating 
solid surfaces, heraldic tincturings,etc. (2) Hollows individually 
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of varying shape, area, and depth, whereby designs in varyin, 
felleforerodusel, these hollows way be made either by actaally 
cutting ‘the metal away, by driving it aside by means of suitable 
tools, or by cutting avvay a part and then finishing the hollows 
with blunt-ended tools. » Since work of this kind ean be produced 
only by a skilled workman, we generally find it good of its period. 
(8) Hollows produced by stamps. ‘The stamps used are generally 
of small size, and each represents an object or a part of an object 
in the complete design which the cake is to ber; they may be 
used to represent animals, leaves, flowers, fruits, vases, portions 
of garlands, ete., or even merely square or circular dots of different, 
sizes, ‘They are generally in low relief, although sometimes the 
relief is quite high. ‘The designs produced by the stamps may 
be regular, and divisible into a series of similar sections execnted 
each with the same set of stamps used in the same order, or they 
may be irregular and excouted by means of a series of stamps 
employed, according to the workaan's fancy of the moment, to 
produce, for example, a hunting scene, In general the stamps 
employed for work ofthis kind are small wt compared with the 
surfaces to be covered, so that when the workman had a con- 
siderable number of stamps at his disposal, as seems frequently 
to have been the case, he had opportunities for producing many 
delightful designs. 

e decoration of the plates of « pair of irons may be by means 
of two or by all thres of the typer of hollows described, "For 
example, a plate whose principal ornamentation consists of 
stampings oF of « larg intaglo figure my havea pres of con- 
centric lines, as a border, at some distance from the centre, or 
say bear an insription ora plate with stamped omamentation 
and engraved lins as border may have an intglio heraldic or 
other device at the centre, ‘The technical quality of some of 
the irons, and especially of some of the stamped or chased ones, 
is very high ; not onlyis there shown a perfect sureness of hand 
and of eye, but the work seems sometimes to suggest by its 
character that the workman has tried, like his brother smiths 
other departments, to show his mastery of his material by creating 
difficulties to be overcome, 

‘The irons of the present series are all of Germanic origin, 
coming from Austria, Bavaria, and Switzerland, and illustrate 
all the types of workmanship to which I have referred. They 
show, however, the same tendency, exhibited by collections 
in those countries, towards engraved or chased decoration as 
distinguished from stamped, In the Historical Museum at 
Basel is the earliest iron for non-ecclesiastical use that I have 
noted ; it is there ascribed to the fourteenth century, and it has 
‘each plate engraved with a central circle containing « figure and 
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surrounded by a cross-hatched pattern, with an inscription round 
the edge of the plate. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century wafering-irons with 
stamped plates were made in Italy, dated specimens of which 
still exist, while there are others which show by their character 
that they, or at least the stamps for making them, are of the 
sume period. Wafering-irons of this kind were made in Italy, 
‘as witnessed by the gradual changes in design, down to about the 
end of the sixteenth contury—that is through the period to 
which these Germanic irons belong—and perhaps later ; fifteenth 
orsixteenth century stamps may have been used at a later period, 
giving afititious charactor to plates made by their aid. During 
the period (to be conservative) of from about 1475 to 1600 almost 
all Italian wafering-irons—and large numbers must have been 

roduced at that time—scem to have been stamped ; during the 
jaroque period irons engraved with purely linear designs’ ex- 
pressive of the Baroque taste came into use. 

But during the sixteenth century, just across the Alps, the 
‘omamentation of the commonly used wafering-irons seems com 
paratively seldom to have been produced by stamping. In the 
Collections of the National Museum at Munich, the Museum at 
Salzburg, the National Museum at Zirich, the Basel Historical 
‘Museum, and the various other art-historical or folk-museumns in 
Germany, Austria, or Switzerland, the wafering-irons of the six- 
teenth century have mostly been produced by i 
chasing. The Germanic stampedirons are characteri 
by less beauty of design than the Italian, and by, Tb 
cr no adherence to the clasical forme favoured in Tia 
boldness of execution, however, some of the Germanic stam 
irons transcend, I think, even the best of the Italian that I have 
seen, while others excel in the delicacy of their treatment, 




















For assistance in working out the designs and the heraldry of 
some of the irons exhibited 1 am indebted to Mr. Charles Bailey 
and Mr. A. Van de Put, of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





EXrLaNAt‘on oF THe PLATES, 





Fig. 1. ‘The plates of this pair of irons are rather large, being 
7 in, in diameter, ‘The decoration of both plates is entively in 
the form of linear engraving, following the outlines of the objects 

resented, and is rather crude in character. On one plate are a 
double-headed eagle, with the arms of Austria, and an inscription, 
which seems to consist of poor German badly spelled, including 
the date 1558, ‘The inscription reads: 

+IERLIEWENGO2DMEMPDVEDRGVED 1558. 
ue 
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T have not been able to translate this inscription, which may 
be an anagram ; it seems to me possibly to have some reference 
to an injunction to ‘love God's name”. 

‘On the other plate are the arms of the Palatinate and Bavaria 
quarterly, with crests, surrounded by various ornaments including 
a bird with a worm, a stag, and scrollwork with leaves and 
coms. 

Fig. 2 The plates ofthis pair arventiely engraved. Diameter, 
Gin. On one plate is a representation of the Martyrdom of St, 
Sebastian and the German invocation, HEILIGER = HER - SAU 
SEBASDIAN - PID -GOD - VIER - ViAS", “Holy Lord St. Sebas- 
tian, pray God for us’. On the other plate ix a double-hencled 
eagle with the arms of Austria and Burgundy (ancient) and 
an inscription and dat +.VER - THRAVSCHAV - WEM - 1559, 
‘The inscription is rendering of a well-known German prover, 
If you trust, look well in whom 

ig-8. ‘The plates of this pair (diameter, 5-8 in.) are entirely 
engraved ; the outlines are coarsely made, whi such as the 
wings of the eagle and the tincturings, are fin itched, On 
‘one plate are a single-headed eagle with the arms of Austria 
and Burjundy (ancient), and a German inscription and date 
GOT - ALLAIN - DIE - ER - 1564, ‘To God alone the honour, 
1564". On the second plate are the arms of the Palatinate 
quartering Bavaria, and the same inscription with the date 
written MDLX4. 

Fig 4 ‘The pte ofthis pair (diameter, 63 in.) are entirely 
engraved, the engraving, however, being more skilfully done than 
on any of the irons examined up to the present. On one plate 
are arms (a mill-wheel ; crest, a mill-wheel), the date 1575, and 
‘a rhymed German inscriptio : MENSCH - DRINCK - VND + 
1S » DES - HEREN - WORT - NIT - FER - GIS, ‘O, Man, eat 
‘and drink, (but) forget not the Lord's Word’.’ On the other 
plate are arms, the date 1575, and.a rhymed German inscription, 
RICHTACEN + ZITHLICH - GUT - HAT - MENCHER - BI 
FRED - NOCH - MUT, which seems to mean ‘In rich days or 
temporary good times many a one has besides pleasure still 
be peer 























T have not obtained the name ofthe faily for which thin 
of irons was made ; the mill-wheel was borne by many fami 
and Mr. Van de Put has not found the arms which appear on the 
second plate. 

Fig. 5. The decoration of the plates of this pair (diameter 
5:7 jn) has been produced by engraving. One plate bears 
arms, a ctest, the date 1577, and the inscription: MARTIN + 
WEBER - KAI - HOFGERICHTS ; ZU - ROTWEIL - FISCAL, 
‘Martin Weber, Imperial Superior Court of. Justice at Rotweil, 
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Attomney-general’ (or ‘of the exchequer’), ‘Ihe arms are those 
of Weber, silver, a deer’s head, gules. A Martin Weber was 
steward of the Landgraf of Kiettgau in c. 16001 ‘The other 
plate beats a two-tailed lion surrounded by a coarse network of 
lines, 

Fig. 6. ‘The plates of this pair (diameter 4:2 in.) are entirely 
engraved, the outlines being in coarse cutting, the filling of the 
surfaces of the figures and the tincturing of the arms being 
in fine hatching. On one plate is Christ upon the Cross, 
between the Virgin Mary and St, John, with the date 1569, 
‘The other plate Bears the arms of Nothatt, of Bavavi, quarter 
ing another cont, perhaps those of his wife, and an inscription : 
-+HANNS + H+ NOTHAFT - ANNA + WISPECKHIN 69, "These 
irons were probably made for the purely personal use of a family ; 
‘the arms and inscription suggest that perhaps they were a wed- 
ding-gift, or part of the gear brought by the bride at marriage, 
‘The plates are the smallest of the present series, 

Fig. 7, ‘The plates of this pair of irons (diameter 7 in.) are 
engraved somewhat crudely. One plate bears the arms, quarterly, 

johemin, Hungary, Castile, and Leon (the fleur-de-lys is an 
Heraldic iedvertones}’ and Austria impaling Arragon, the date 
«69°, and an inscription: + FERDND «DG - ROM: VNG-BOE- 
DA G- REX, relating to Ferdinand J, King, by the Grace of 
God, of Rome, Hungary, Bohemia, Dacia, Germania, On the 
other plate is a single-hended eagle, with ‘the arms of Austria, 
‘and a dated inscription: GOT « ALLAINDIE « ERR - 1559. 

Fig. 8. In this pair of irons (diameter of plates, 7 in.) we 
come to intaglio work which we may call chased; that is, the 
designs have been hammered into the iron, deeply and in various 

by the aid of tools, possibly after cutting away some of the 
metal ; the larger areas have not been engraved, as seals are 
engraved, by scooping away the material. On one plate is a 
figure of ‘the Virgin Mary, with the Infant Jesus, about to be 
‘crowned by two angels ; she stands upon a crescent moon, and 
has a background of rays above her are the letters DER, bein 
the last letters of the Inst word of the inscription, Roun 
the edge of the plate runs the inscription: + O1VNKFRAW * 
MUETER : MARIA : BIT. GOT - DEINGELIEBTEN - SVN- 
JHESVM - CHRISTVM - FVR + VNS = ARM - SVN, ‘0, Virgin 
Mother Mary, Pray God Thy Beloved Son Jesus Christ for us 
Poor Sinners". On the other plate are arms, the date 1538, and 
‘the inscription: IOHAN « PIETENPERGER = LICEN - CAMER- 
MAISTER - ZV. SALZB-KIRCHHERR+ ZV- LAVFFEN-VND- 
WAGING, ‘Johan Pictenperger, Ligentiate, Chamberlain at 







































1 Sichmacher, Burgevliches Wappenbueh, ii, 17. 
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Salzburg, Patron of the Churches (? or Vi 
Waging’. 

Fig. 9. The plates of this pair of irons (diameter 6 in.) have 
been made in similar manner to those of Fig. 8, except that 
& fer simp stamps have been used for the borders. ‘The de- 
upon both plates consist of personal arms which I have 
et identified, his air, which i undated, was probably made 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Hig. 10. We pus here to irons whow plates Inve bean deo: 
rated principally by the sid of stamps, "In the present pair of 
plates (diameter 49 in,) the stampings indicate the employment 
of only a few stamps, which were rather coarsely and simply 
made. ‘These stamps appear to have been: a bird, a floral 
‘object, a crescent-shaped piece, and a straight piece. ‘The two 
plates are similar to each other; they are undated, but belong 
perhaps to the late sixteenth century. 

ig. U. In this pair of plates (diameter 45 in) we dnd 
the principal method of decoration by stampings supplemented 
by a certain amount of engraving or chasing. ‘The arms upon 
‘one of the plates, although similar to those of several other 
families, are pethaps those of Ehrenfels, of Switzerland, this 
being indicated by the final letter of the initials M Ss 
‘The foliage and the border on this plate are stamped. On the 
other plate the whole of the decoration has been produced by 
means of small stamps, of whose marks I have found at least 
sixteen varieties; these stamps included several kinds of flowers 
and of leaves, a finial, an acorn, an urn, and some purely con- 
ventional designs. ‘The plates appear to date from the late six- 
teenth, or the early seventeenth century. 

‘Fig. 12. The plates of this pair of irons (diameter 6-4 in.) are 
eamacknble flr fhe tectuieal excellence of their werkananchip ; 
practically the whole of their decoration has been produced by 
the employment of a comparatively few stamps used with great 
accuracy and, in some parts, penetrating to an unusual depth. 
‘At the centre of one of the plates are two shields, with the date 
1574 and a five-petalled flower ; round these is a design of acorns, 
each within a square of its own, ending in a border of small five. 

ed lovers |The stamps employed appear to have been 
merely those for the acorns, a small ball, the two sizes of flowers, 
‘and, pethaps, a long-edged chisel for stamping a straight line. 
Where a portion only of an acorn has been impressed, the im- 
pression is not so deep as where the whole acorn is shown, ‘The 
second plate is stamped deeply with a series of small five-petalled 
flowers (like those on the fet plats), each within a square of ia 
own, with a border of star-like five-petalled flowers. 

Fig. 18. The decoration of the plates of this pair of irons 
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(diameter 5:5 in.) has been produced principally by the use 
of stamps, Here, however, the stamps have been impressed to 
only a alight depth, and, in the feathers of the eagle expecially, 
sometimes with remarkable delicacy. ‘The principal object 
represented upon one plate is an eagle, portions of which are 
‘engraved, portions stamped, Surrounding this engle are bands 
of ornament, produced hy stamps, formed by lines of tassel-like 
objects, a cord, balls, a cord, leaping hares, alternating with small 
five-petalled flowers, a cord, balls, a cord, and tassel-like objects. 
I think thatonly five figured stamps have been used for this plate, 
those for the sinall feathers of the engle, the tassel-like objects, 
the balls, the leaping bares, and the flowers. On the second 

late the central design is a diapered one consisting of cords 
forming a network each of whose meshes holds a eruciform 
object ; surrounding this are bands of omament. I think thathere 
also five stamps have been used, two of them those employed 
upon the first plate, while the eruciform object and two objects 
of the borders are peculiar to this plate. ‘The plates are undated, 
but I think that we need not hesitate to ascribe them to a crafts. 
man of the sixteenth eentury, working probably about the 
third quarter. ‘They are thoroughly Germanic in design and 
treatment, yet I think that one may find in them an indefinable 
Italian influence, connecting them with the Italian irons of the 
same period and earlier, which seems to be absent in the other 
irons of the present series, whether engraved, chased, or stamped.” 











‘The Parswxnr referred to previous exhibitions of similar 
mens, though possibly not of German origin. He preferred 
‘the English name wafering-irons to the French gauffering. Tt 
yas no doubt surprising to many present tose so many examples 
in a private collection, but Dr. Hildburgh was an enthusiastic 
collector of many other out-of-the-way things, and would perhaps 
allow the Society on future occasions to become acquainted with 
other groups of no less interest to antiquaries. 





W. ve C. Paineavx, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited a cast of the font 
at Melbury Bubb, Dorset. ‘The font appears to have originally 
formed part of a cross shaft and to have been adapted as a font 
later, but on this there is considerable difference of opinion.’ It 
may be classed with the fonts at Dolton, Devon and Wilne, 
Derbyshire, and is like the cross shaft at Wolverhampton.* 
‘The font is decorated with scenes from the Bestiaries, 





+ Bond, Fonte and Font Covers, 106, 138 ; Romilly Allen, Early Christian 
Symbolien, 876. 
* Proceedings, xxv, 158. 
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Mr. Reomaty Suri thought the carving deserved fuller 
treatment than the late Mr. Romilly Allen had given it, but the 
subject involved a close study of the medieval bestiaries, which 
wwere not too familiar. ‘The interlacing in the field was often a 

Prseneation of the tail or 

limbs of an animal (as on a 

fragment in the wall of 

Wroxeter Church), not a 

ant complete in itself; 

and the date of the original 

work was in all probabilit 

the first haif of the eleventh 
century. 


Mr. Daver had gone to 
Melbury Bubb in search of 
an alleged crocodile on the 
font, and, had taken, the 

jotographs reproduced on 
apes “ae hostility of 
the and dragon was one 
Of the subjects Sepresented, 
andwent back afr as Pliny 
A stag biting a serpent was 
to pate in Durhan Castle, 
and the style of the animals 
on the font reminded him 
of the Scotch crosses. He 
shared the view that the 
font had once formed part 
of a cross shaft, and would 
like to. know’ something 
more of its history. 








Sir Guonce Sewn, 

ALABASTER PIOURE OF ST. 20H FS.A., exhibited an ala- 

marries QD). baster’ effigy of St: John 

Baptist which he had re- 

cently acquired in Italy. The figure is of English work, and 

represents St. John wearing a chasuble-like cloak, below which 

can be seen the coat of hair. In his right hand he holds a book 

on which is seated the lamb but without the staff and pennon, 

"The figure, which has been cut off below the knees, now measures 
11} in. in height. No traces of colour remain. 


Canon Beaxtanps, F.S.A., exhibited an Elizabethan Com- 
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munion Cup of copper-gilt. ‘The cup is of a type common be- 
tween the years 1575 and 1620, but beyond the material of which 
it is made, it is peculiar owing to the-excessive trumpet shape of 
the lip, the curious flattened moulding above the stem, and the 
little dog-tooth punching of the base moulding. 

With regard to the metal of which the cup is made, chalices 
of metal other than gold and silver were forbidden before the 
Reformation ; and after the Reformation in England only two 
eases can be found suggesting the permissive use of ‘some other 

ure metal’. One of these instances is Bancroft’s Canterbury 

isitation of 1605, and the other is as late as 1688, when per- 
haps pewter was becoming recognized as a suitable material for 
‘sacramental vessels in poor parishes. 

‘The cup shows signs of having been withdrawn from use at an 
early period, and presumably was superseded by a silver chalice 
after a few years of use, 


‘The Paxstpenr pointed out the difference between the speci- 
men exhibited and silver com- 
munion-cups of the same period, 
about 1570-1580: it was more 
slender and elegant, but had 
features that might. be found on 
other cups of the same date. It 
had had a reversible paten as a 

‘Metal chalices not of gold 
or silver were then very unusual, 
but many of that date snd earlier 
had the foot of base metal and 
‘the bowl of silver. 


W. Pace, Esq, FSA, ex- 
hibited a fragment of a bone pax 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth con 
tury, representing the Crucifixion, 
sent to him by Mr.F.H.Cheetham. 
It was found under the floor of the 
vestry of the Church of St, Michael S F 
‘on Wyre, North Lancashire, and is now in the possession of 
Mr, Hugh Phipps Homby of that place, who keeps it in his 
private museum. 














onion ov A nox wax (Bs 


‘The Pausipunz remarked that the pax was of interest to the 
student of ivory-carvings as belonging to a class which hd by 
some been regarded: as false! Among characteristics of this 

“See Bits Masenm Cutaigue of Jeary Corvings, Introdvtin, 
p. xvi 
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foup segue particuacly suypicious, were the hntshed 
ckgrounds, and the ap; ¢ of the sun and moon as radi 
semicircles at the sides of the panels. Both these features were 
found in the present example ; and if the conditions of its dis- 
covery showed that it was fa the place where it was found before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, that might be regarded 
as so much evidence in favour of the genuineness of the whole 
group. 

‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
‘and exhibitions. 


‘Tuunspay, Sad Arm, 1914, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 

From the Corporation of the City of London :—Calendar of coroners’ rolls 
of tho Chy of London, 1980-1878, Baited by RR. Sharpe.” Bro, 
London, 1913. 

From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A.> 
1. Medals and decorations of the British army and navy. By J. H, 

Nao vole Bro, Weave, 10 
2 Oras Loan. By award Wallis 2vol, tte, Landon, 
nae 





Arthur William Gould, Esq., was admitted a Fellow, 


Notice was again given of the Anni Meeting to be held 
on Thrsday, April 3rd, St. George's Day, at 2 pam, and lists 
were read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 


‘The Report of the Auditors of the Society's accounts for 1918 
was read (pp. 156-61), and thanks were voted to the Auditors 
for their trouble and to the ‘Treasurer for his good and faithful 


services, 


Reomann A. Sure, Esq. F.S.A., and Huxay Dewey, Esq, 
F.GS,, read a paper on the High Terrace of the Thames; being 
the report on Excavations at Greenhithe and Crayford made in 
1918 on behalf of the British Museum and H.M. Geological 
Survey. 
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Since the last Report was presented in April, 1913, work on 

the 100-f. terrace of the lower ‘Thames bas’ been ‘continued 

on eighteen days under the same conditions. A few sections 

remained to be verified at Swanscombe, and finds in an adjoining 

pit show the St, Acheal horizon, which is absent or practically 
arren at Barnfield, 

At Ingress Vale, about a quarter of a mile north-west of that 
site and on the other side of a small valley, is the deposit known 
for several years as the Greenhithe Shell-bed, and noted for well- 

ved specimens of Nerifina grateloupiana and a fauna with 

ne afinities, Eight days" work on this site produced not 

A single fin implement, but ebout 500 good fakes exactly 
resembling those of the Lower Gravel at Barnfield and at exact] 
the same height. ‘The conclusion arrived at is that the two beds 
tare contemporary and were once continuous, forming the earliest 
known deposit of the 100 ft. terrace. ‘The industry may be classed 
1 pre-Chelles and previous to a glaciation ; and the white imple- 
ments of St Achetl type recovered years ago from the Shell 
may belong to a later deposit that has superficially disturbed the 
carlier. 

‘A.week was also spent at Wansunt gravel-pit, south of Crayford 
Station and at the north end of Dartford Heath, between the 
valleys of the Cray and Darenth. A recent paper by Messrs. Leach 
and Chandler on finds in the lonms capping the gravel here raised 
the question ofa transverse channel on the brow of the hil (about 
100ft.o.p.), unworn flint implements found at the base of the clay 
having presumably been dropped there by people living on the 














bank.” "The occurrence of late Drift implements was confirmed, 
but the authors were disposed to regard the deposits overlying 
the gravel as the upper members of the terrace, and to attribute 
theit presence to the action of the main river. 


Mr. W. M, Nuwzon described his exhibit, which comprised 
some remarkably large pointed palacoliths from a Dartford pit 
that he had been working for some years solely for purposes of 
research, One was found 16 ft. in the gravel and 2, above the 
chalk, His shell-bed specimens had been obtained from an 
employé of the Cement Company who passed the site every 
‘morning and made inguiries regularly when excavation was going 
on there, In his own mind there was no doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the implements. A digger in the Wansunt pit had 

rrocured him some specimens there, but the gravel was evidently 

aren, as he had had a man working therefor five years without 
success, 





2 Archaeologia, Lxiv, 177. 
+ Proo, Geol. cesoe., xxi, 102. 
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Dr. Srnauax said the purpose of the excavations was to dete! 
snine what types of implements occurred in the various deposits, 
and to decide whether they could be utilized as zone-fossils, ‘Some 

oints were already settled, as the horizons of certain specimens 
Kitd bosn osrtifed by the excavators, Bat he confea! to some 
doubt as to the distinction of one bed from another, and thought 
that the gravels, and clays all belonged together and were 
‘deposited in one period. ‘They appeared to shacle off one into 
another, and were probably not persistent, He was not satisfied 
that they marked different periods, and last. year’s work had 
revealed ‘an inexplicable mixture of types. ‘The lowest bed at 
Barnfield was of special interest, as the fndustry was homogericous 
‘and the fauna well represented, but unfortunately no implements 
hhad occurred at that level, whereas in the Shell-bed the same 
flakes occurred with definite implements considered to be of much 
later date, Disturbance of an older bed by ice or some other 
natural agency was an unsatisfactory explanation, and the occur- 
rence of St. Acheul forms at that level was disastrous to the 
‘theory advanced. ‘There was a great deal still to be done, but 
he could make no promises as to future participation, though 
it foamed ‘a pity to interrupt an investigation that had began 
so vell. 











Professor MeKunxy Hones was not familinr with the pits 
exxmined but had mapped gras beyond. ‘There vas a similar 
sequence near Cambridge, different horizons being characterized 
by Blephas antiquys and E. prinigenivs and no intermingling 
had yet been noticed there. He put forward the theory o 
arrested. sueface-soils, and thought the flints had acquired their 
characteristic patina before being buried. 


Mr. Daur referred to the lowest gravel deposit of the 100 ft. 
terrace. When the previous report was presented, the meeting 
‘was assured that only flakes had been found at that horizon, but 
implement from a corresponding bed were now exhibited. ‘The 
flakes showed no secondary working, only the bulb of percussion, 
and yetapre-Chele industry hd besn mentioned, witha Pliocene 
fauna. He concluded with ® note of caution as to classification 
and dating. 


‘Mr. Rice dwelt on the difficulty collectors had in getting details 
feoma the workmen, and found that the moet earefil exsavation 
did not suffice to solve the problems that arose. ‘Though a satis- 
factory conclusion hed not heen reached, he regarded the under. 
taking as a move in the right direction ; and both archaeologists 
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and geologists owed a good deal to the excavators, who had 
provided much food for thought. 


Mr. Crmvenr Rex thought there was evidence of an alteraa- 
tion of warm and cold faunas, and suggested that there was a 
similar alternation of the population, ‘Phere might have been 
‘two parallel sequences, originating in the north and south respec 
tively, the civilization and the fatina changing from time to time 
con the same spot. The implements might in that case represent 
hot an advauice in general culture, bat alternating phasce of 
culture due to successive occupations of the area in question by 
immigrants from different directions. 








Mr. Reowauy Smcric replied that if the St. Acheul implements: 
of the Shell-bed were in their original position, it would be much 
more difficult to etl. the presence of a fauna with Pliocene 
affinities, as the implements were late in the Drift series. If the 
twist were involuntarily prodaced in handling the flint during 
manufacture, #t beeame necessary to explain the greater propor 
tion of straight-edged imploments, A glaciation had not been 
invented to explain a disturbance of the Shell-bed. Many leading 
gcologists who kuew somthing of aehneaogy reongized a change 
to severe cold after the St. Acheul period ; and, however descril 
sitch a change would be adequate for the purpose, All but a few 
‘acknowledged one or more glaciations in the Pleistocene, and the 
fauna alone was sufficient evidence. Archaeologically the strata 
‘at Swanscombe were quite distinct, whether the geologists rolled 
them into one or not and the cave-deposite at any rate proved 
frequent and considerable changes of fashion in palacolithic imple- 
ments. It was difficult to believe that Drift man used every type 
Hhroughont; without any change. From the very naters of the 
tnatrig, finds in gravel were frequently of mixed character, but 
‘an attempt had been made to find and examine an undistarbed 
bed with a homogeneous series of flints. The flint flakes found 
in ‘the Shell-bed last year agreed in quantity and quality with 
those of the lowest gravel at Barnfield, but difered widely in 
character and patination from the white twisted St. Acheul 
implements exhibited; and the authors were not inclined to 
associate the two groups without further evidence, 














‘The Paxsipexr stated that the report was the second presented 
to the Society on official excavations undertaken with a view to 
determining with greater precision the different horizons of the 
gravels and the implements characteristic of them, For the last 
sixty or seventy years collectors had been satisfied with the infor- 
mation given by workmen with regard to the occurrence of flint 
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implements, but the example set by Professor Commont was 
having its effect in England, and an attempt was being made to 
study thestratification of Pleistocene deposits from various stand- 
ints. In England there was as good afield as in France, if not 
etter; and with the sanction of the British Museum Trustees and 
the Director of the Geological Survey two seasons’ work had been 
done in the lower ‘Thames valley, the investigators having been 
chosen 80 as to concentrate attention on the archacological and 
logical aspects of the excavations. He was glad to think that 
the work had been continued, and hoped that nothing would 
interfere with it in other parts of the country, as the exploration 
of one spot was not enough to prove the sequence of types and 
horizons. The exhibits were very welcome in illustration of the 
report, and thanks were due to those who had contributed from 
their private collections, ‘The undertaking was rather a novelty 
in England, and much was expected from the alliance between 
‘geology and archaeology. Specimens taken out of the gravels 
Under close supervision were classical pieces, and might well rank 
as zone-fossils, which should lead to a more hopeful view of the 
Pleistocene deposits. Hitherto the conflicting views of geologists 
had had nothing but a depressing effect on those interested in 
prehistory; and if the logie of geology were to control excava- 
ions, no one would venture to open any superficial deposit. at 
all, ‘There was, however, comfort in the thought that geological 
criticisms were mutually destructive ; and the discussion of such 
Pistng, problems as glaciation and petition could not be 
jarred Tor ever. ‘The action of ‘ce and change of climate were 
joked by some and ridiculed by others; and a comparatively 
pple. case of patination, the counterchanged flints of the 
tian desert, still remained a mystery. But a beginning 
Foes. ade ‘on sound lines, and Meser Smith and Dewey 
merited the thanks of the meeting for a clear exposition of the 
points involved. 




















‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia, 
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ANNIVERSARY. 
‘Duunspay, 23rd Avant, 1914, 
St. George's Day. 


WILLIAM MINE, Esq, M.A. Treasurer, and afterwards 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


Robert Garraway Rice, Haq, and Wilfrid James Hemp, Esq. 
were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


Colonel Sir Clement Molyneux Royals, 
Fellow. 


‘The Puxsioxnr proceeded to deliver the following Address : 


“Guyriemmx, 

Tam happy, in mecting you again on St. George's Day, to 
be able to record a prosperous year. Although it has not been 
marked by any outstanding events, we have pursued our even 
course usefully, I think, and may regard our present position 
with a fair amount of satisfaction, 


‘Our losses by death have been about normal. 
‘The names of the deceased Fellows are as follows : 


Ordinary Fellows : 
‘John, Baron Avebury. 8th May, 1918, 
Rey, Arthur Henry Sanxay Barwell, 15th November, 1918. 
Colonel Alessandro Palma di Cesnola, 24th February, 1914, 
William Henry Duignan, 27th March, 1914, 
Frederick Royston Fairbank, M.D. 8rd October, 1918, 
William Younger Fletcher. ’ 17th November, 1913. 
Rev. Frederick Charles Hipkins, 8th January, 1914. 
Sir Hubert Baward HenryJerninghamyK.C.M.G. Srd April 
+ 1914, 
Edward Laws, 265th July, 1918. 
Isaac Saunders Leadam. "18th December, 1918. 
Arthur Russel] Malden. 28nd October, 1913. 
Frank Johnstone Mitchell. 11th October, 1918. 
Rev, Morgan Thomas Pearman, 15th June, 1918. 
Rev, Hrederick Walker Preston-Joy, D.D.’ Ist October, 
1918. 
Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. 6th December, 1913. 
William Henry Hamilton Rogers. 20th November, 1918. 








» was admitted a 
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John Oldrid Scott. 30th May, 1918, 
Eugéne Edward Street. 9th October, 1915. 

*John William Trist. | 24th October, 1913. 

George Troyte-Chafyn-Grove. 97th September, 1913, 
Sidney Young. 10th Mareh, 1914, 


Honorary Fellows : 
Dr, Hans Hildebrand, 
Profesor Johann Rudolf Rahn, 


‘The following has resigned : 
‘Thomas Foster Shattock. 
‘he following have been clected : 
Robert: Bagster. 
‘Arthur Thomas Bolton, 
William Alexander Cater. 
Rey, John Frederick Chant 
Alfred William Clapha 
Rev. Philip Thomas Byard Clayton, M.A, 
in Charles Walter Cottr 
Major Algernon ‘Tudor Craig. 
‘William Vandeleur Crake, B.A. 
Archibald Campbell Diekie. 
Robert Copp Fowler, B.A. 
‘Arthur William Gould. 
Jonathan Edward Hodgkin. 
Charles Henry Hopwood. 
Charles Harry St. John Homby, B.A, 
Rev. He rnold Hudson, M.A. 
Me iward Hughes-Hughes. 
Major Fane Lambarde. 
Henry William Lewer. 
William Blake Odgers, M.A., LL.D, K.C. 


Henry Oppenheimer. 
Ghaties William Dyson Perrine 

Chests Geonge James Port 

William de Courey Prideaus, 

Maurice Rosenheim. 

Colonel Sir Clement Mélyneux Royds, C.B. 

Frank Simpson. 

Henry Vassall, M.A. 

Cuthbert Wilfrid Whitaker, M.A. 

One of the events of the past year, which affects not only our 
Society but in a grester degree the work at large athe death 
of my predecessor in the Chair, Lord Avenory. A man of the 

* Compounders, 
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widest interests, of many gifts, among which I think the most 
useful to the world at large was the extraordinary power of 
application to the study which interested him at the moment, he 
has Tet «lank which as far as one can ae, isnot likely to be 
filled. During his four years’ occupancy of the Presidential Chair 
he unfortunately had but few opportunities of bringing to beai 
upon our business the wide erudition which he possessed. With 
he claims of the House of Lords, of the business of the bank, ancl 
of the more strictly scientific pursuits which have been both the 
solace of his leisure and have largely contributed to the instruc- 
tion of his contemporaries, but little time was left for the 
vocations that belong to the office I now hold. Tt is perhaps 
unfortunate for the Society that Lord Avebury did not occupy 
the post of our President at an eatlter period of his career when 
his tastes were more definitely antiquarian At an carly age, 
when he was, in faet, thirty-five, he produced a volume entitled 
Prehistoric Times, a work not only remarkable as summarizi 
the whole of prehistorie knowledge at. that time, but. which 
attained such @ popularity as to have survived the enormous 
advance that has taken place in this branch of science. It ix 
said, and I believe with truth, that in order to master the litera- 
ture of the subject, he learnt more than one of the Scandinavian 
languages, a feat which would be remarkable in almost any one, 
but which for a man of his absorbing occopation as a banker ix 
something that ia given to very fow to be able to compass, 

It is hardly necessary for'me in this place to attempt a 
biography of Lord AveDury: all that seen’ needful is to give 
such an appreciation of his standing in the world of Science and 
Letters as may form for posterity some kind of idea of the rela~ 
tion that he bore to us. While it is true thet his envlier studies 
wwere:devoted to the archaeological side of science, yet there ean 
be no question that his heart was infinitely more bound by the 
ties of popular science, and it is in this direction that he shines 
‘the most. ‘The study’of landscape as related to geology, devo- 
tion to the various sides of natural history, close observation of 
the habits and lives of bees, ants, and other small creatures, all 
‘gave him inore entertainment in his leisure at High Elms than 
probably would be found inthe more abtruse antiquarian prob 
lems that have arisen and been discussed during his long and 
useful life, As most of the Fellows know, his home was within 
1a stone’s throw of that of the great Charles Darwin, and to that 
propinguity must certainly be attributed his bent for the pursuit 
of natural science. ‘The intimacy of the friendship between 
Lubbock and Darwin was deep and constant, and it can hardly 
be doubted that this friendship incited him to study the prob- 
lems of animal and insect life. It is always difficult to foresee 
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in what light the future will regard men whom we call. great, 
Dut in my view it can hardly be questioned that posterity will 
be grateful to Lord Avebury for presenting to them the wonders 
of science in a guise that cin easily be grasped. ‘This is not the 
Place in which to enlarge upon is useful work asthe originator 
of bank holidays; but here again he has earned the gratitude of 
4 vast number among the nore humble of his fellow countrymen, 
His interest in the hours of shop assistants also appeals. to 
a class with whom one might think he had little in common; but 
in point of fact one outstanding feature in Lord Avebury's 
character was the intense sympathy that he had with working. 
men's clubs and the desire for knowledge of the class whe 
frequented them, Even less is it my business to deal with 
professional occupation as a banker; but from what I know, 
admitted that the common sense and commercial sanity which 
were two of his best-known features led to his being regarded 
in the City as a man of weight, and as one on whose judgement 
reliance could be placed. 

‘There remains little for me to add. ‘Through my friendship 
with Sir Wollaston Franks I made Lord Avebury’s acquaintance 
in the early ‘seventies, and from that time onward we had been 
on the most intimate terms; he was always kindness itself, not 
only to me, but to everybody with whom he eame in contact. “An 
additional bond etwesn ervuna forreed by his marriage with the 
Aaughter of another great friend of mine, General Pitt-Rivers, 
and it may be of interest to record in this place that the General 
shortly before his death arranged with Lord Avebury and myself 
that we should be the trustees of the various musettins and other 
collections that General Pitt-Rivors had gathered together at his 
seat in Dorsetshire, But the law stepped in and prevented the 
falfilment of General Pitt-Riverw’s desires. I think that this is 
greatly to be deplored, for I am sure that his purpose was that 
these collections should be maintained as a museum for the 
public good. Unfortunately, their present legal condition is that 
‘they may be dispersed to the four winds at any moment, 

Another great character, who, although not a Fellow of the 
Society, it Yet seems fitting that T should notice here, ix Sir 
Jonatiax Horennssox, the eminent surgeon, especially’ known 
for his investigation of leprosy, who died on the 25rd June last, 
His professional life, like that of Lord Avebury, although of great 

uublic advantage and distinguished in many directions, has but 
little concern with our Society; but as « hobby in hs later year, 
he took a keen interest in education, and in the possibility of 
making museums useful in that direction, During the last year 
‘oF two, as we all know, this has taken a lively form in London at 
the British Museum, and other public institutions have followed 
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the example first set through the enthusiasm of Lord Sudeley. 
But Sir Jonathan Hutchineéu’s ideas ‘were that local mluseurss 
might be made of definite educational value if the objects gathered 
ther were arranged on proper lines; and with these views he 
built and partly endowed a museum at Haslemere, near his own 
house, and gave a vast deal of thought and attention to the means 
by which this institution could be rendered of permanent utility to 
ose living in the neighbourhood, ‘his museum still exists, and 
T trust will continue to exist ; but it must be confessed that unless 
a greater amount of local enthusiasm and public liberality is 
forthcoming in order to provide a fitting endowment for it, there 
is a chance that it may suifer extinction, and the public will be 
a loser. England is fortunate, not only in the attainments of her 
sei ‘men, but perhaps more in'their character, and men 
like SirJonathan Hutchinson, who have great and distinetly useful 
ideals, deserve the support of the intelligence of their fellows, 
Recent experience has shown with what intensity the ordinary 
frequenter of museums accepts the more educational side of 
such institutions, and it would be a lasting pity if Sir Jonathan 
‘Hutchinson's museum at Haslemere were to come to a premature 
end for want of the publie support which it so eminently deserves. 
Although Monsieur Louis Manc Soxow was not only not a 
Fellow of the Society but would have deprecated being called 
‘an Antiquary, yet his tastes were of such a character as to brin 
him within our purview, An attst to his finger-tips he started 
life as an etcher and entered the studio of Monsieur Lecog at an 
early age, and produced in due course some very charming et 
ings of decorative subjects. But he only found his real vocation 
when he obtained a post in the Imperial Porcelain Factory at 
Sovres, where he took up the charming craft of which afterwards 
he became the chief exponent. ‘This was a technical process 
known as ‘pite sur pate’, in which a fine porcelain paste is 
applied in varying thicknesses upon a base of the same material, 
42 that when it ‘has passed through the furnace It comes, out 
resembling a cameo, No other artist of his time has ever 
‘approached the perfection with which Solon haudled his own 
eeuliar method. But for the Franco-German War no doubt 
Pouia Solon would have remained one of the chief ornaments of 
the manufactory at Sevres to this day, but being in poor health 
he elected to leave France at that time and formed friendships 
with the chiefs of Minton’s Works at Stoke. He entered their 
service, and from that time until within a few years of his death 
he continued to practise his beautiful art under their auspices. 
Although this was his main business in life, his claims for recog- 
nition in this Society are due to the fact that his amusement 
‘consisted in collecting the indigenous wares of the Staffordshire 
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potters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of these 
Pe made a singularly fine collection, which was dispersed shortly 
before his death... Works of art of all kinds have appreciated in 
value vastly duting the lat thirty years, but hardly anything 
has risen to so high a pitch both in ‘price and publi¢ apprecia- 
tion’ as the naive but artistic productions of the old Mnglish 
potter. Itisa singular thing that the man who was the master 
of the ultimate of refinement of the art of the potter should have 
taken pleasure in collecting some af hix most primitive products, 
Not only did he collect them, but he published sumptuous works, 
illustrated with his own etchings, both on The Art of the 
English Potter and ou the analogous wares of the Rhine. Tn 
addition to the actual products of the various factories, he made 
also an exhaustive collection of works on the subject and pro- 
duced a catalogue of this remarkable library. ‘He was bor in 
the year 1885, and until his sight failed shortly before his death 
it may be said that he was constantly at work, and although 
he lived in England for forty years, he remained essentially 
a Frenchman to the day of his death, 
Mr. Wautian Youxor Fiencmen, who died on the 18th 
November last, was an old colleague of mine at the Museum for 
years. Born on the 12th July, 1830, he entered the 
Department of Printed Books in 1849, where he was usefully 
employed until he retired inthe yenr 1805, His chef intartt 
and employment during his maturer years was in connexion 
with the old book-bindings in his Department, and on these he 
wrote some useful works and was a recognized authority. He 
belonged to the oll school of British Museum officials and wax 
‘among the most genial and urbane of men ; his retirement was 
lly regretted among his colleagues in the Museum, 
Although Sir Humenr Juevusoian but seldom appeared at 
au meetings ye, ax a very ald friend of my own, and! an agrec- 
able personality in the diplomatic and literary’ world, T- can 
him by without a few words of appreciation, He 
was born on the 18th October, 1849, at Painswick in Gloucester 
shire. His early education was entirely’ French, and to that he 
owed the facility with which he spoke that language, a tongue 
essential in diplomacy. He was an attaché in Paris, then. at 
Constantinople, and proceeded Jater to Carlsruhe and Darmstadt, 
rising in the profession until he became Second Secretary and 
tected as Charge d'Affires, After fling other diplomatic and 
consular posts, he entered Parliament, and represented Berwick- 
‘on-Tweed, near which his country house was situated, from 1881 
to 1885.’ In 1887 he was appointed Colonial Secretary of 
British, Honduras, and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mauritias and Govemor of Trinidad and Tobago. On his 
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retirement from public life, he spent a good deal of time in 
England, both in town and at his country seat, Longtidge, anc 
occupied his leisure in producing various books, "The Keminis- 
cenees of an tacks, “The History of Norham, Cast, avd 
sundry books of travel, In appearaiice he was striking, and he 
possessed to the full the urbane and courteous demeanour that is 
associated with the Diplomatic Service. His interest in anti- 
quarian pursuits was always strong, and but for the demands of 
society upon his time and energies, he might have produced 
work that would have placed him in an assured position in the 
nrchacologieal world. fe died after n short less on the Srl 
of the present mouth, 

‘Phe Rev. Anruur Hyxny 8) 
Chichester, died on the 15th November last. He was born ou 
the 18th July, 1884, at Goetteville, in Normandy, and he after 
wards lived with his parents at the Chateau @’Omonville, near 
Di He was educated first at Rouen, and Inter at a school 
fat Maidstone, His father, uncle, and two brothers were all in 
the Army, and family feeling all van in that direction, so that: 
Canon Barwell at the age of 18 wax gazetted to the Bombay 
Army, and in the following year obtained a commission in the 
Bombay Native Infantry, while his two elder brothers were in 
‘the Madras Native Infantry and in the 84th Regiment, both of 
them serving later in command of corps of Bashi-bazouks in the 
Crimean War—a somewhat odd setting for a man who was after- 
wards to become an ideal country parton and a canon. Hi 
heart, however, was much more strongly inclined towards his 
ultimate career than towards the Army, and after three years he 
resigned and came home to read for Orders, In 1855 he became 
a pensioner at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, matriculated in the 
following year, and took his degree in 1860. He held various 
cures, and finally, in 1878, he settled as rector at the charming 
village of Clapham on the shoulder of the downs behind Herring, 
in Sussex. Here he lived an ideal life ax a country parson until 
th year 1904, when his apparently vigorous het gure way, 

retired from active work to Blechingley, and there lived 
contentedly, but by no means idle, until his death last year. 
‘This is a simple and it may seem’a very commonplace story, 
Dut those who knew Canon Barwell can readily testify to the 
fact that he was anything but a commonplace man. His energy 
and thoroughness in the conduct of his apparently small eure, 
jeined to hard common-sense and most uncompromising 
jonesty, would alone have lifted him out of the mass of clergy- 
men of this country. It was fortunate for me that he possessed 
cone quality that brought him within my sphere, viz, his passion 
for the enamels of Limoges. To this taste that he Ga in 
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a long friendship which was to me 
estimable value. As the Society is 
aware, he left to the British Museum practically the whole of 
his inagnificent collection, the hest of the kind in private hands 
in Europe, and in the Museum they will always remain ax 
awitness of his adwirable taste. ‘To the Society he bequeathed 
the choice of such books from his library as were needed, and in 
this way we have considerably enriched our shelve 
In niy experience charneters such as Canon Barwell’s are of 
rare occurrenee, ‘Chere is hardly any situation in which a man may 
ran to aged tore easily than in the conduct oft sal country 
parish, His duties and responsibilities, beyond a very limited 
‘area, are practically what he chooses to make them, ‘and free- 
dom from any financial anxiety, which was Canon Barwell’ case, 
ig hardly likely to add to his energies inthe duties of hi eure: 
‘Phe width of his interests both in artistic and more general 
snatters prevented anything like stagnation, while iterenurse 
with a fairly lange circle of friends brought the echoes of the 
reat world into the quiet parish on the Downs, with a grateful 
influence for both sid 
A highly picturesque personality is youe from the ranks of the 
Society in Colonel Auwsaxpno Pataa 1 CxsNoua, who died in 
Florence on 24th February in his soventy-fourth year. His life 
is so full of picturesque and dramatic elements that, although 
it is only partly concerned with archaeological mattors, a brief 
summary may be interesting. At the age of fifteen he enrolled 
in a battalion of Borsaglieri, and volunteered for the Crimean 
‘War, where he was present’ at the battles of ‘ehernaia and 
Sebastopol, In 1859 he engaged in the War of Independence, in 
which fe dstingalshed himself at Palestro, and San Martino, 
Again, in 1866, he joined the forces of the Nationalists, and was 
present at the famous battle of Lissa. Finding no outlet for his 
energies at home, he went in 1870 to Rio de Janeiro, and in that 
yea ited out an expeition to explore te interior of the Angen: 
ine, reached the sources of the Rio de la Plata, and travelled 
through Paraguny, where he found the capital in ruin oe the 
result of another War of Independence. Further explorations in 
Brazil among the Indian tribes brought him into conflict with 
his own countrymen and the newspapers. Returning to relative 
civilization at Buenos Aires, he fell upon a yellow-fever epidemic, 
‘Taking up nursing the victims of this deadly disease, he himself 
succumbed to it. He recovered, however, and found himself sound 
in health but without money, s0 proceeding to Montevideo, he 
took the post of Captain of the National Mobilized Guards in 
that city, and finally, at the termination of the revolution, became 
Major in the Republican army. ‘This exciting South American 
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episode occupied just three years, for in 1878 he left South America 
for New York, a voyage that occupied no less than three months. 
Here he joined his brother Luigi, a General in the United States 
Army. The latter having been image U-S; Cons for Cypros 
the two left for that island, and Alessandro, our Iate Fellow, 
was nominated U.S. Vice-Consul at Paphos. 

‘At this stage begins what may be called his archaeological life. 
‘Yhetwo brothers started diggings on the fruitful ancient sites, ane 
‘were able to gather a vast caiedtion of antiquities, the great part 
of which were destined forthe Metropolitan Museum at New York, 
where, on arrival, they produced a vast amount of controversy and 
recrimination, Alessandro was finally left to work alone in Cyprus, 
the brother being appointed Director of the Muscum in New York, 
and continued excavation for Mr. E.H. Lawrence, whose daughter 
he afterwards married. He gathered together a vast series of 
antique glass and jewellery, which I remember well in my early 
days. ‘She British oceupetion of the island brought his aspire. 
tions to an end. Cemola published a volume on his investiga- 
tions nt Salamis, called Salaminia, and an album of illustrations, 
Xe war at bout this time (1862) that he was cloted « Fellow, and 
from that time onward he has lived a more or less retired life in 
his native country. It is but seldom that: so variegated a career 
is to be found in the annals of our Society, and it seems to me 
worthy of record. 











Three years ago in my addr T alluded to a suggestion that 
had been made for the establishment in this country of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, _ My view then was that such a step should only be 
taken after very serious consideration, if at all. Iam not sure 
‘that my views hiave changed. In the meanwhile, however, I under- 
stand that a Society has been formed to support the appointment 
of a Minister, and for putting before the Government of the 
country the arguments that may Le found usefal in. its promo- 
tion, “Phere are one or two fundamental considerations that, in 
my judgement, should not be overlooked in this matter, In 
firet place, I think it is not unfair to assume that it is the exis- 
tence of such a Ministry in France which has led to the suggestion 
that we should possess one; but it is well to remember that the 
conditions of the Fine Arts in England and France are radically 
different. In France, or more precisely in Paris and in the great 
Cities, there is unquestionably a widespread feeling for Art and 
an everlasting desire on the part of the citizens to learn more and 
see more in connexion with it, as well as a critical appreciation, 
more or less instructed, of the great works of art which are 
exhibited in the galleries, museums, and in other parts ‘of the 
country. I wish I could say that such a feeling or such a desire, 
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exists in England. But it is a common experience with almost 
every one to discover that the ordinary person that one meets in 
everyday life has hardly ever heen inside the National Gallery, 
and is profoundly ignorant as to the contents, and even of the 
fanctions, ofour great public muscums. One or other such institu- 
tion may be a fashionable craze for a few months, but it soon falls 
into line as one of the things that are realized, but hardly ever 
visited, Tt is hardly nccessnry for me to insist on the importance 
and value of the contents of our London galleries and muscunts, 
and if they are neglected by our modern public, the reason ean 
duly be that the publie is not interested. ‘Therefore, and this 
is iny point, the difference between the fanctions of a’line Art 
‘Minister in'France and in England is fundamental, In France 
he is engaged in the control of a powerful stream of public taste 
‘and public opinion, perhaps more vigorous and rapid than he 
would desire, and the effects of his guidance may be destructive 
or beneficent as with other streams. "But I take it that the exis- 
tence of a strong body of artistic opinion in France is not likely 
to be denied. While, therefore, the French Minister finds his 
Jhands full with control and guidance, what will be the duties of 

is Englih covfrre? He cannot guide a thing that has no 
existence, and his chief business will therefore of necessity be 
construetive and ivi be his duty t gather round hin « Body 
‘of men who ean be trusted as guides for an uninstructed nation, 
and thus, by transforming their ideas into acts, to evolve from 
the present chaos of unreaon and parro-like repetition some 
intelligent standards of artistic understanding, ‘There are at the 

resent time evident tendencies in this direction, and one of them 
Troon in th invitation to csrtain bodies like ourselves, who have 
no concern with the Government or with politics, to boar our 
share in the specialized work of the Government departments, 
‘Whe Advisory Board under the Ancient Monuments Act of last 
‘year is a case in point, Here we and the other societies who 
work with us can bear a useful part and bring our influence to 
control public opinion so as to raise the standard of national 
taste, 




















‘With our party system of government it is, of course, inevitable 
that the Minister to be appointed shall be a supporter of the 
Government of the day, a grave defect, inasmuch as it might rule 
out the man who is clearly best for the post. But, being inevitable, 
‘we must needs accept it, and do our work with the only tools we 
can get. Our succor wll hardly bless us if we sit with folded 
hands as a protest against methods that fall short of the ideal. 
If therefore we are to have the opportunity of experimenting with 
‘a Minister of Fine Arts, leb us wish him well and see to it that 
‘our influence is usefully present in all matters that fall within 
‘our province. 
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It is two years ago that I had the pleasure of calling the atten- 
tion of the Society to the opening of the London Museum, which 
hhad then just been installed in a suite of rooms in Kensington 
Palace. It was obvious then, and became increasingly clear as 
time went on, that the limited amount of space available in the 
Palace would ‘call for some drastic changes if the Muscum was to 
be a living oxganism. A combination of circumstances and 
‘n good deal of generosity have provided a solution, which, though 
by no means ideal, will yet serve to postpone for some time the 
consideration of the final habitat of the collections, When the 
Dake of Sutherland gave up his splendid mansion the remainder 
of the lease was bought by Sir William Lever, and he, with 
1 public-spirited generosity’ that is fortunately not rare with us, 
presented it to the ‘Trustees of the London Miseum, ‘The collec: 
tions were transferred to their new home with praiseworthy 

romptitude, and thrown open to the public on the 28rd March 
last. Although Staflord House is by no means ill suited for 
such a.use,it has, perhaps, more of the attributes of a palace than 
was the ease at’ Kensington, and gorgeous as the rooms are, ax 
well ax admirably lighted, it iy self-evident that a palace ean 
hardly be expected to serve as a museum without great sacrifices 
on the one atte or the other. Of this there can havdly be a better 
example than the Museum of the Louvre, ‘The danger of fire, 
to instance only one point of view, must necessarily be greater 
in elaborately decorated saloons, innocent of what is optimistic- 
ally called fire-proof construction, than in a building in which 
uch a necusty in kept in view throughout every stage of its 
building. Thave no doubt, however, that those responsible for 
the collotions have given’ earnest thought to thie and other 
similar matters. 

Tt cannot be denied that as they stand now the contents 
of the Museum present a very attractive appearance, and it can 
hardly be doubted that in their new environment: they will be 
‘even more popular than they were at Kensington, ‘The mont 
hhes been made of the very handsome setting, and the arrange- 
ment reflects great credit on the very limited staff. 

‘As an old museum offical, I feel that it is perhaps a duty for 
ame to say a few words on the principles that should be held in 
respect iu the formation of euch # museum. The initistion of 
‘a new museum is always difficult, and no one knows better than 
T how many pitfalls lie open for the unwary feet of even the most 
cautious of enthusiastic directors. It is almost. impossible to 
foresee with precision how the best-laid schemes will work out in 
practice. One has only to think for a moment of the innumerable 
interests that belong to the history of a city like London over 
a period of two thousand years, “Relics of places or- persons, 
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documents, prints, drawings relating to people, places, or things, 
the history of the ever-changing topography, the many thousands 
of works of art, many of them quite insignificant in'themselves, 
but as reproducing the daily life of old London of inestimable 
value, all demand a place, If one adds to all this a library of 
books relating to London, contemporary paintings of the vanish- 
ing city, either of which would be quite in keeping, it will be 
seen that Stafford House, eapacious as it may seem, would hardly 
suffice to contain the collections that may reasonably be expected 
to accrue. In carrying out the formation of such a museum the 
difficulties of a director are surely great enough ; but he is met 
Alimost inevitably by the generous donor offering vaunble gifts 
eminently desirable in themselves, but obviously as unsuitable 
for such a museum, 

For all these reasons, but in the main for reasons of space, 
I would strongly urge that the collections at the London Museum 
should be stretly confined within the historieal period, Tn fact, 
that it should be limited to the time when London existed, and 
exclude the remains of the mammoth hunter on the terraces of 
the'Thames, To illustrate historical London is a gigantic enter- 

rise, vast enough for the energies of any museum, while the 
interest of the exhibits remains coherent and consecutive, being 
based on their historical sequence. Once go beyond the limits 
of history, the interest and importanee of the objects are not onl 
ofan ently diferent kind,-and domand 1 totally new stand 

oint, but they have nothing to do with London because London 
Gia not exist. 


























It is my duty on occasions of this kind to make some reference 
to the explorations that the Society has in hand, I need not 
remind the Fellows, for 1 have often done so on previous ocea- 
sions, of the important obligations which we owe to ourselves 
and to the world in the proper accomplishment: of our explora- 
tions at Wroxeter and Old Sarum, ‘There has been no question 
that they are in thoroughly competent hands, and that, with the 
guidance of the Research Committee, the work of each season 
will be well done. ‘The yearly cost of these two undertakings is 
about £1,500, and although we obtain handsome contributions 
from the local societies and from others outside our body, yet it 
‘cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Fellows of this Society 
‘that they, through the Council, have made themselves responsible 
for the efficient performance ‘of these contracts. Some of our 
friends in the Society have been very generous in their contri- 
butions, and the appeals for subscriptions are a necessary though 
an ungrateful task for the officers, but: I think there is nothing 
‘that comes within our scope that is more worthy of the support 
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of the Fellows of the Society, or where their contributions would 
be more gratefully received and well expended. ‘The responsi- 
bility of such undertakings is by no means at an end when the 
excavations are complete. It is of little use to make explorations 
without adequate publication of the results, Here again the 
expense is by no means small, but I am sure that no one within 
the Society grudges this most appropriate expenditure of its 
income; the ‘deal position would be thet our Research Fund 
should attain to such dimensions that the income would suffice 
to defray about half of the annual expenses of these explorations ; 
we could then appeal with a better face for ontaide help. At 
present our Research Fund produces only a negligible income, 
fand practically all the expense of these particular works is de- 
frayed by voltintary contributions, What we really require is 
a few generous gifts or, in an extreme case, legacies, s0 that the 
copitafof our Hedearch Fond may be sensibly increneed,- Unt 
some such condition is attained, a great deal of very ungrateful 
Jnbour wil ncesnily be impose on the officers vf this Boclety. 

Every Fellow will have received, during the last week or two, 
a circular from me on this subject, inviting them to give orders 
to their bankers for a very modest annual contribution towards 
research, ‘The minimum’sum there mentioned is, I think, well 
within the means of every Fellow, but it is my duty to emphasize 
here that we confidently hope that a large number of our Fellows 
will feel themselves bound to contribute on a more generous 
seale, and thus secure a very much larger average annual subsidy 
towards our explorations. 

‘A suggestion that I hope may be borne in mind by my sue 
cessors in this chair is the propriety of making an appeal in due 
course for a grant from the Government towards our Research 
Fund, It i most proper and romtonable expenditure of public 
money, and the amount would in any case be relatively small, 
‘Phe action of the Government: in passing the Ancient’ Monu- 
ments Act shows that archaeology as related to the history of 
the country is recognized as having a legitimate place in’ the 
national budget. Further, the utility of the public collections, 
‘ag factors in the educational system, is now commonly accepted 
and acted upon. If it were made a condition of a Government. 
iIxemains discovered by its aid should be permanently 
ed in a properly constituted museum, there could then be 
no question as to the propriety of voting money for the purpose 
of exploration. ‘The museums would not only be definitely en- 
riched, but the added treasures would be of far greater historical 
value from the fact that they had been brought to light under 
scientific conditions. With even £2,000 or £8,000 a year what 
‘8 vast amount of useful work could be done, and how effectively 
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the reconstruction of the history of the country could be achieved, 
In this respect no body could take action with more effect or 
with greater propriety than the Society of Antiquaries, 

An argument of an indirect kind may be found in the founda- 
tion of the Franks Scholarship by the Society. ‘That at least 
demonstrates that we do not forget that, while we deal with the 
past, we yet look to the futuro in relation to archacological 
studies, and are ourselves not neglectful of our own side of 
‘education. 





Some years ago I referred to the question of the administrn- 
tion of ‘the law of trensure-trove and to the fact that the 
Council had appointed a Committee to consider what nection the 
Society might well take in placing suggestions on the subject 
defore the Lords of the Treasury. Aa I then informed you, this 
Committee held several meetings and discussed the matter in all 
its aspects from the archaeological point of view. ‘This'report 
of the Committe was in due course sant to the Treasury, but 
no action has’ since been taken, ‘The delay was partly duc to 
‘conversations that I had with officers of the Treasury, who were 
strongly of opinion that the Report as it, stood oul not, be 
accepted by the Government. ‘This decision. hardly surprised 
me, but I took no further steps at the time, for to reasons 
One was the retirement from the ‘Treasury of Sir George Murray 
and the subsequent appointment of two other gentlemen to take 
his place, neither of whom I knew; and secondly, beeause these 
steps brought me fo near my retirement fromthe Previential 
Chair that I felt it would be futile for me to initinte a policy 
which I should certainly be unable to seo to an end, ‘The matter, 
‘therefore, must rest in the hands of my successor, and I feel sure 
‘that the experience of your President and of the Committee on 
‘Treasure Trove wil amply suc to place before the Gover 
ment the matured views of the Society in regard to this matter. 
In my previous reference to the law of treasurestrove I came to 
‘the conclusion that it would be better to endeavour to ameliorate 
the present conditions rather than to try for the abolition of the 
Jaw: further experience and consideration make me doubt 
whether this is the best course to pursue. I am rather inclined 
now to believe that the Society would stand a'better chance of 

* sacess if it could represent to the Government the benefit that 
might result, from the entire disappearance of the law of treasure- 
‘rove from theStatuteBook. In this,I must confess, am adopting 
rather what is expedient than what might be called ideal from 
tthe scientific standpoint, As I pointed out before, the Crown, 
while it has the right to claim treasure-trove, is on the side of 
archaeology, inasmuch as the more precise the evidence of dis- 
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covery can be made, the better the chance of the Crown to estab- 
Tish its ease. Such records are, of course, of the highest importance 
for us, and if the rights of the Crown with regard to treasure- 
trove be abolished, there will be no official inquiry as to the 
circumstances of the discovery of the objects. It’ is common 
knowledge that the law is constantly evaded ; compromises are 
often made with regard to it, and of this a recent instance 
occurring in London is an admirable example, ‘There ean he 
little question that the whole procedure belongs to a past time, 
‘and is practically obsolete, and but for the fact that the precious 
metals are concerned and become the prize when the law is put 
into operation, the whole statute would long ago have passed 
into oblivion, “This Society, however i more or iss the efcal 
custodian of archaeological tradition, and it is its duty to perform 
the functions appertaining to this office for the benefit of the 
community at large, and to fight for what it considers the proper 
course, no matter who the opponent may be. 














T have once or twice alluded to the difficulties which have beset 
me personally from the fact that Iam an officer of the British 
Museum while I occupy this chair, I feel that I owe an apology 
to the Society for what may have seemed to be an apathetic 
attitude towards some of its affairs. I have, however, felt very 
strongly that as a servant of the Government there are functions 
appertaining to the proceedings of this Society which I could 
hardly perform in my own person. It is a common practice in 
laying before the Governasot the opinions of the Society apon 
specie matters to send a deputation to a Minister of the Crown, 
and in the case of a Society such as ours, it is but natural that 
the President should take his proper place as the leader and 
spokesman, It is easy to imagine that the views of the Society 
might be diametrically opposed to that of the Government on 
some archaeological points, and it would then become the duty 
of the apokesnian of the Society to use forcible language in 
presenting the Society's ease to the Minister. ‘The difficulty in 
my own case hardly needs to be pointed out, and T have steadily 
refrained from taking any active part in such deputations, not 

want of feeling in the matter, but from my conviction 
ernment servant: is bound to let his position as such 
take the first. place to the exclusion of other, and what must be 
secondary, interests, Another result of my holding this dual 
tion is that a distinction that falls upon the President of this 
ciety upon election has in my own person been somewhat of 
a dead. 

















letter, I refer to the fact that the President is ex officio 
a Trustee of the British Museum. I cannot speak too strongly 
of the kindness with which the proposition that I should stan 
o® 
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as President of this Society was received by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of the British Museuin some six years ago. 
T was not only permitted to stand, and thus necessarily becon 
a Trustee of the Muscum, but many of the ‘Trustees congratu- 
lated me very warmly upon the honour it was proposed to bestow 
upon me; nothing, in fact, could have been more agreeable than 
the relations between myself and the other ‘Trustees. As « matter 
of fact, however, it is of very little avail to belong to the general 
bed of ‘rustece; itis untoubtedly an honour, but it has no 
serious duties, the only section of the ‘Trustees who take active 
t in the government of the Museum being the Standing C 
tec, and it is very evident that it would have been an impossible 
position for me to have sat upon that body, and thus have helped 
in framing the regulations that governed my own conduct: ancl 
that of my colleagues at the Museum. In order to preserve con- 
tinuity I did attend one meeting of the ‘Trustees at. the Prime 
Minister's house, trust that it may be the good fortune of my 
successor to be elected to the Standing Committee of ‘Trustees ; 
hhe at any rate will not suffer from the same disqualification ax 
myself, and the presence of the President of the Bociety ‘on the 
Standing Committee cannot fail to be of great advantage both 
to himself and to me and my colleagues on the archaeological 
side of the Museum. 


















It is almost inevitable that in the course of this my last 
addres, I should attempt, a brief review of the events of my 
Presidency. Looking back is of necessity a somewhat sad bust 
eas and signal gaps have been mule in our ranks during the 
past six years, Many names of distinction and of men for whom 
Wo all felt a sincere regard have disappeared from our list, but 
1 fea confident that the procens of renewal tha is alvays going 
‘on will keep the status of the Society up to the level becoming 
its ancient dignity and modern position, It is at any rate the 
duty of every Fellow to use his best efforts towards this end, 

A few years ago saw the completion of the exploration of the 
city of Silchester though {ts oatetery has yet to be located and 
txplored, ‘This allowed the Society to begin the long- promised. 

+ attack.on the Roman city at Wroxeter, as well as that on the 
1g led site of Old Sarum. ‘These two are now 

well begun, and the Fellows may fal assured of the quality of 
the work at both places. ‘The gentlemen in immediate charge 
of the work are both competent and experienced, and are acting: 
in harmony with the Research Committee, in whose hands the 
Council has placed the direction of these two undertakings, Our 
late Treasurer, Mr. Norman, has daring some years past given 
4 great deal of time and attention to London archaeology, in 
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collaboration with Mr, Reader, and has gained the position that, 
he eminently deserves an one of the loading authorities on the 
subject. 

Without question, the most. signal advance in Government 
recognition of archacology has been the appointment of the three 
Royal Commissions for the Survey of Ancient and Historical 
Monuments for England, Scotland, and Wales, and a fourth to 
dea! with the custody of Public Records. Of equal importance is 
the Ancient Monunients Act, for which the Society, with other 
bodies, ns a representative on the Advisory Board. Recent events 
have shown that this type of legislation has come none too soon, 
It is greatly to he regretted that ecclesiastical buildings were in- 
evitably omitted from its scope, Tt in little less than a scandal 
that the most important buildings in the country should he 
practically the frechold of those whom chance has placed in 
temporary control without any safeguard but what is provided 
by public opinion, It is not generally enough realized that 
cathedral churehes are extra diocesan, and that for alterations or 
for selling their property they do not require the sanction of 
a fuculty- ns is fortunately necowary elsewhere. Tam rogecttably 
debarred from alluding to a recent instance where the merest 
chance prevented the afenation of some of the precReformation 
plate of one of our cathedrals. ‘The mere recital of it would 
Jemonstrate effectually the need for aafeguards, and these T hope 
legislation may eventually provide. 




















During my occupancy of the Chair I think we may congratulate 
‘ourselves on the high average of the attendances at the evening. 
meetings, and I think, though T am not sure about it, that there 
hhas been some slight inerease in the amount of discussion follow- 
ing the papers. There have been times when the discussion has 

ed very considerably to our knowledge and to the interest of 
the communications, 

During the last, few years, as some of the Fellows may have 
observed, these discussions have been uniformly reported iu 
Proceedings. But I am not so sure that the Society is aware 
that this innovation is entirely due to the voluntary good offices 
of my friend Mr, Reginald Smith. He is one of the most regular 
attendants, and has put us all under an obligation in this way as 
well as in rearranging our museum and superintending the proper 
Tibelling of the contents, For these, s well as for otter scrvico, 
we ove him our thanks. 

alluded last year to the new scheme of lighting in our meetin, 
room ; in the initerval this new method has been put into opera- 
tion, and I think is an ungualified success. Some care wil 
doubt be necessary to maintain the high standard that has been 
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set at its inception, but, for agreeable qualities 
lighting, it is hard to see in what way it could be impro 





enc of my long address to you; 


I now eome, Gentlemen, to 
‘as I think 


it is only natural that in arriving at this point I 
any of you would do in my plac; that there ie a the of pathos 
in it, "No one can knowingly do any important thing for the 
Jast time without a slight fecling of sadness; it is something like 
& parting, a farewell to a known past and ‘the putting of one's 
foot on the threshold of an unknown future, 

‘During the past six years T have experienced very much 
ness from the Society as a whole and so many friendly actions 
from individuals that I must naturally feel a keen regret at 
parting from you in my present capacity. In speaking of a 
pasting however, need hardly aay that it iy merely nominal; 

hope for a good many yous yut to take a full share in your 
deliberations, and I need’ hardly assure you that, after twenty- 
‘two years continuously spent in the active serviee of the Society, 
Tam not likely to give up the habits formed during that time, 
tind, v0 far an thy offal Gutien will permit, I shall bo always at 
Your service. T take pleasure jn thanking you all for your eon- 
Mant kindness to me at the meetings and on all oceasions when 
wwe have met together in consultation, and I shall always cherish 
the memory of our friendly relations. I especially desire to express 
my gratitude to my brother officers who have so ably seconded 
iy efforts in the conduct of the Society. T have already been 
able to pay a tribute to the loyalty ad goodllovship of our 
former Treasurer, Mr. Philip Norman. His successor, Mr. Minet, 
though young as our Treasurer, is a very old friond of ming, and 
T know of no one who could more efficiently perform the duties 
of his office. Mr, Peers, our Secretary, I have also known for a 
good many years, but I cannot speak too highly of the enthusiasm 
and good sense that he has brought to bear upon the of 
the Society. He has of Inte greatly incensed his responsibilities 
by the competent way in whith be has directed the Inpectorship 
of Ancient Monuments, an offee which makes him doubly valu. 
able to the Society; and although it may not allow him to 
devote so much of his time as he would like to our affairs, he has 
in that direction secured for himself a status in the archaeological 
‘world of no small dignity, and the Society should be proud in 
having a man of his attainments in its service, My other friend, 
our Director, Sir Edward Brabrook, is known to alll of you, 
it is hardly necessary for me to say anything in commendation 
of him as one of our officers. He is rapidly attaining, if he has 
uot already atiained the proud and honourable postin of the 
Father of the Society, and for urbanity and goodtellowship itis 
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hard to find any one in the Society who can claim to be his equal. 
In the same way, I think I can safely leave Mr, Kingsford to the 
judgement of the Society ; he undoubtedly comes into closer 
contact with the Fellows than the majority of the officers. So 
far as my relations with him have been concerned, I ean only feel 
the most entire satisfaction at having been largely instruniental 
in securing him as our Assistant Secretary. He has by this time 
wide experience of the duties of such a post, and performs them 
in the most competent and satisfactory way. Of Mr. Clinch I ean 
speak with confidence, and here again I have the satisfaction of 

inking that I was a party to his being appointed tin 
the Society ; he has, in my opinion, more than justified all that, 
Twas able to say about: him as an’ applicant, and his intimate 
knowlege of on library andthe obliging way in which he makes 
this knowledge free to the Fellows of the Society make him very 
valuable to us in his office of Librarian, 

In these very competent hands, then, Gentlemen, I leave you, 
and Iam very sure that under the guidance of the President 
whom you have jut eleted, the ftare of the Society should be 
assured,” 














‘Lhe following resolution was thereupon proposed by the Earl 
of Crawford and Balearres, seconded by Lt.-Colonel Sir Arthur 
‘Lectham, and carried unanimously : 

“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Presi- 
dent for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be 
printed,” 

‘The Parstoxnr signified his assent, 


‘Phe Seratators having handed in their report, the following 
were declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing 
year: 





Eleven Members from the Old Council. 


William Minet, Esq., M.A., Treasurer. 
Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B., Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 

David Earl of Gravford and Belearres, LL.D. 
‘Montague Spencer Giuseppi, Esq. 

David George Hogarth, Esq., M.A. 

Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. 

Sir Charles Hercules Read, Knt., LL.D. 

Harold Sands, Esq. 

Harold Clifford Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Horace Wilmer, Esq. 
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Ten Members of the New Councit. 


Sir Arthur John Evans, Knt, M.A. D, 
dent, 

Oswald Barron, Esq. 

Reginald Blomficld, Esq. M.A. RA. 

Ralph Griffin, Bag 

William Martin, Bog M.A., LAD. 


‘William Page, q 
Francis Willan Tey, Enq. 
D'Arey Power, Esq, M.A. 


Horace William Sandars, ba 
Cecil Arthur Termant, Exy., BA. 





» ERS, Presi 





‘Inonspay, 7th May, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., M.A, D.Litt, F.RS,, 
President, in the Chair, 


‘he following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be retumed to the donors 


From William Page, Hage, FS. 
1, Monastic Schools fa the 
London, 1913, 
2 Architectural Association Sketch Book, Vols. 6-11, 1672-1978, 
‘Analytical Index, Vols. 5-8. Sketch ‘Book, New Series, Vols, 
45. 








iddle Ages. By G,G, Coulton, vo, 





‘From the Author ~The medical education and qualifications of Oliver 
Goldsmith. By Sir Ernest Clarke, F.8,A. vo. London, 1914, 


From the Author :—St. Margaret's, Westminster. ‘The church of the 
House of Commons. By Rev. HF, Westlake, 8vo, London, 1914, 
From Harold Sands, Beq., F.S.A.:— 
| 1 A history of the ‘dress of the British soldier, By Lt.-Col. John 
Luard.  Bvo. London, 1852, 
2. The Tower of London. By Richard Davey. Bvo, London, 1910, 
3. Genesis of Lancaster, or the three reigns of Edward 11, Edward IIL, 
and Richard I, 1907-1300. 2 vols. By Sir James Ramsay. 
80. Oxford, 1913. 
4, Fore and Aft: the story of the foro-and-aft rig from the earliest 
ties to the prevent day. By B. K- Chatterton. vo, London, 
1912. 
5, Salling ships: the story of their development from the earliest 
tae the presout day.” By E. K. Chatterton, Gros ‘Lonton, 
1 
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6. Medieval military apehitectare in Kngland. 2 voles By G."Ts 

7. Rogesta Reem Angio-Normminorum 2006-1254. Va. I, aid 

: }Normatinorum 1066-1154. Vol. I. Bai 
HH. WG: Davis and J. Whitwell.8ro,” Oxford 1913. 

8, History of ‘marine architecture. By J. Ghamnock, 3 vols, 8vo. 
and 1800-2 








A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Harold Sands for 
his gift of Charnock’s Marine Architecture to the Library. 


Arthur ‘Thomas Bolton, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


‘Tho Pursipuxr annomced that he had appointed the following. 
to be Vice-Presidents of the Society : 


David, Barl of Crawford and Bulearres, LID, 
David George Hogarth, Esq, M.A. 

Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. 

Sir Charles Hercules Read, Knt., LL.D. 


Professor Havenvuay, LL.D., D.Litt. F.S.A., read the follow- 
ing paper on the excavations at Corbridge in 1918 : 


“In previous reports to our Society I have remarked that the 
Corbridge excavations have given us a aurprie, and indeed 
different form of surprise, every year. ‘They have been true to 
‘their nature in 1918, though the new feature with which they have 
presented us i not quite what we wanted. "Last year was the 

rst in the series of excavations of this site which has failed to 

eld some really important group of dscoveriey whether of 

uildings or of coins or other small objects. The aren selected 
for trenching in 1913 lay to the north-east of that previously 
explored, and, as it seems, on the north-east or north of the 
entire site. Like the area excavated in 1909, it extended up to 
the lane which leads from Corbridge tovards Hexham Bridge, 
and it somewhat resembled that area ; it was, however, even less 
fall of well-preserved buildings which might be thought once to 
have possessed a definite character. Across the north of it rap 
‘continuation of the north ditch found in 1909, which formed 
during part of the Roman occupation the northern limit of 
Corstopitum, Near its eastern edge ran a continuation of the 
north-and-south street found in 1910. On either side of this 
streot were buildings, but they were for the most part even fewer 
and less important than those found along the southern part of its 
course (Sites XXI-XXV). At its northern end this road crossed 
the diteh and apparentiy proceeded novthwards so that it must 
have very shortly fallen in with the still visible remains of the 
Dere Street which ran over Stagshaw Bank towards Scotland. 
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‘This suggests that the line of this road, close to Corstopitum, 
ran a few yards east of the cart-track with which it has been 
generally identified, but the question is one of little more than 
strictly local moment. ‘The rond was equipped with gutters, 
and, like the main east-and-west road, showed three periods of 
construc L. 

Some little distance west of this rond wax the one large build: 
ing which Mr. Forster was able to discover (Site LVI). ‘This 
was a very long buttressed building, with » central wall down 
the middle of at lenst ite southern end; it measured $0 ft, in 
width and probably 150 ft, in length, though its northern end 
was somewhat obscure, Apparently this northern end overlay 
avd was later than the north ditch ast mentioned, “The wuthern 
end, on the other hand, seems to have been destroyed at some 
time within the Roman period, and a later Roman building 
planted over it. Very little pottery was found in it; what there 
was seenied to belong to the middle or the latter half of the 
second century, ‘The whole structure most resembles a granary, 
though the surviving foundations do not show the usual venti- 
Inting windows or passages. Mr. Forster has conjectured that 
it was a granary of later date and worse masonry than the 
granaries found ‘on the main east-and-west street’ (Sites VIL 
‘and X), and that, while these date from the middle of the second 
century in their origin, this one may have been added in con- 
nexion with the campaigns of Septimius Severus. Indecd— 
though this may be, an accident—a coin of thet Emperor. vax 
found at a low level in the gravel lying against the foundations, 

If this building is disappointing in the poorness of its masonry 
and the obscurity of its character, the smaller finds were hard 
more encouraging. ‘Ihe principal discovery was the top of « small 
alts (gs 1-4), extracted atthe very end of the excavations fom 
cone of the ventilation passages of the East Granary on the main 
east-and-west street (Site VII). A good many late third and 
early fourth-century coins were found in these passages, but they 
do not appear to afford any clue to the date of the altar; that 
must have been broken up intentionally to be used as repairing 
tosteral, and this the top of ft got into this graaazy, while the 
bottom, if it survives at al, mayrbe anywheres ‘The altar boars 
on the front, above the cornice, two letters, of which the second 
is F, and the first is either B or P or R. We might think 
‘that it represented an abbreviation of Bonae Fortunae or Reduci 
Fortunae, if it, were worth guessing on such scanty evidence. 
Below the cornice, on the shaft of the altar, is the beginning of 
a neatly cut inscription, of which the first two lines ‘Deae 
Panthede” alone survive.’ Tt seems that the goddess to whom 
‘the altar was dedicated, whose name no doubt followed in the 
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And, ISKORIPTION AND CARVINGS ON FRAGVENTARY ROMAN AtrAR 





vous» av connnaner, 1913 


(From photographs by Mr, R. H, Borster) 
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third line, was given by her worshipper the epithet ‘ 
which bigger ecentenelly Te in Lead og we 4 
provinces, and which meant that the god who was 
worshipped ‘was regardet as for the moment possessing the attr- 
utes of all the gods. It was a curious inverted pantheism 
which does not seem to have spread very far, and about which 
there is probably not much to know. ‘The’ goddess most fre- 
quently honoured with this appellation on other altars seems to 
be Fortuna, 

‘The other three sides of this altar-top contain the upper 
parts of three figures of which only the heads survive. One is 
obviously a head of Mercury. ‘The other two heads, which lean 
over on to the shoulder and are covered with Phrygian caps, are 
less certain. Our Fellow Professor P. Gardner, and our Presi- 
dent, Sir A. Evans, agree in suggesting that they represent the 
two ‘figures which we see on Mithraic monuments, and indeed 
also on tombstones, wearing Phrygian caps and carrying torches. 
‘The Mithraie figures, however, do not appear to leai their heads 
over in the fashion of our altar; for that, we must go to the 
tombstones bearing the figure of ‘Attis’.” It seems useless to 

peculate on the connexion of these figures and of Mercury with 
the nameles goddees who bore the epithet Panthea, 

Other finds demand shorter notice. They include a rude figure 
of Jupiter with his thunderbolt (18 in. high, feet lost), a rude 
figure of Mercury, a curious head surmounted by circular scale- 
work which suggests either a Caryatid or @ corbel, and—in 
pottery—another fragment of what may be called the Corbridge 
‘appliqué’ ware, which was struck from a mould almost, but 
not quite, identical with the mould generally known as ‘Harry 
Lauder’. ’ This ware seems to be a rough local imitation of the 
more refined Samian and the Castor work in the ‘appliqué’ style; 
from the number of pieces which have now been found, we may 
perhaps think that it was not an isolated venture, but that several 
Pieces of this class were made in Corbridge. 

Noteworthy, lastly, is a small bronze head, hollow inside, 
obviously the head of a barbarian with appropriate moustachios, 
and with the hair dresed in what I am told is the Numidian 
fashion, Tt seems to have had o lid nd arrangements for sus 
pension, and must be classed with other similar objects which are 
sometimes called ‘balsamaria’, Its interest lies mainly in the 
character of the face, which seoms to be neither Aftioan nor 
Gaulish, nor indeed to agree with any known barbarian ty 

“This ee bref lst of Gone treat that when Mr. Poster 
opens the ninth year of the Corbridge excavations in July, 1914, 
surprises will greet him of a more agreeable and important 
chavacter.” 
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‘Mr. Vousrun admitted it was a Jean year when compared with 
past seasons, but the Corbridge standard was high: and even if 
there were nothing novel, the mass of finds would do credit to 
any other site, and served to confirm former discoveries. ‘The 
new road-section corrected certain details of MeLauchlan’s 
survey. At the north end of the field the road crossed marshy 
growid, and a section showed a foundation of roughly dresseit 
stones, but farther south a bed of Inrge cobbles. On the plan 
could be scen an empty space between the rond with its build- 
ings and the long buttressed building, and the conclusion arrived 
‘at was that the space had once been mneshy ground, com 
with that found farther west in 1009,” Tt lind been partly 
in but never enough for buildings to be erected on it, Dt 
the latter part of the Roman coaupation, Corstopitum was inn 
state of decay. ‘Ihe buttressed building was 150 ft, long and 
over 25 ft. wide, the largest yet found, with the exception of the 
Forum; it dated probably from the time when Severus wax 
‘organizing the conquest: of Caledonia, It was of inferior e 
struction, aid served in all probability ax a store-house for gr 
‘At the north end the masomy was missing and the clay founda- 
tion ended in a straight line, ‘Chere was no trace of a raiser! 
floor as in other granaries, ‘he buttresses enabled walls to be 
ron up of less breadth, thus saving time and material; and 
there would have bean’ temporary pressure at that particular 
Gate, In connexion with the Den Panthea, he cited the 
tion at Carvoran or Magna (C.J, vii, no. 759). 







































Mr, Bositz-Fox said that sonsational finds were not alwa 
the most useful, ‘The season's work showed that the ear 
ion did not reach the aren excavated, as the early pottery 

jssing. What there wax confirmed the theory ‘that. the 

Jong building dated from Severus. Corbridge was the site most 
likely to throw light on the dark period of Trajan, when a whole 
legion disappeared. It was curious that no traces of fortieation 
hhad been found, and he wondered if the large masses of stone 
were the foundations of a gateway at the north end of the town, 











‘The Panstnexr congratulated the excavators of Corbridge on 
advancing the knowledge of Roman Britain. Great accuracy 
hhad now been obtained in dating by the pottery, and the long 
building might well have been the stores and base of Severus. 
‘The Carvoran parallel had occurred to himself, and he mentioned 
the blending of attributes, not on the offical ceins, but on signeta 
and other personal ornaments about a.p. 200, ‘This tendene) 
reflected the philosophic struggle with Christianity in the fourt! 
century. figures on the sides of the altar with leaning 
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heads probably bore reversed and upright torches, as in the 
Mithraic sculptures. 





A. Hanurroy Txomsow, Esq., M.A., I'S.A., read the follow- 
ing ‘paper on *Visitations of Religious Houses by William 
‘Alnvtick, Bishop of Lincoln 1486-49": 

“The manuseript xecord of Bishop Aliwiel 
the religious houses of his diocese, among the episcopal muni- 
iments at Lincoln, consists of 198 leaves of foolseap paper closely 
written upon both sides in the minute hand of the bishop's 
registrar, ‘Thomas Colstone, ‘These leaves, long unbound, have 
suifered much in time past from neglect and damp, and a well- 
tmeaning mendes in comparatively recent times has preserved 
their tattered od sting strips of nearly opaque paper 
over them, regardieas ofthe vitting beneath, - Workers forthe 
Victoria History of the Counties of England have briefly sum 
marized the contents of the manuscript s0 far as they relate to 
the Buckinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire houses ; aud. 
‘fall transcript of the whole manuscript has been made, and 
will shortly be published with a translation by the Lincoln 
Record Society. "Tt is obvious that auch a record dealing with 
‘diocese which embraced eight English counties and part of a 
ith, is of peculiar value to students of the religious life in 
England during the later Middle Ages. While, however, any 
detailed examination of its evidence with regard to individual 
religious houses must, be reserved until the publication of the 

axt renders it available for general study, the composition of the 
visitation minates and of the injunctions which in sbveral cates 
follow them provides information of a very definite kind, which 
may be submitted in this place as throwing much needed light 
upon a certain class of medieval document, 

‘The foundations visited were sixty-nine in number—six abbeys 
and four priories of Benedictine monks, two abbeys and seven 
Briones of Benedictine nuns, seven priories of Cistercian nuns 
nine abbeys and twenty-one priories of Austin canons, one abbey 
and four priories of Austin nuns, seven colleges of secular clergy, 
ad. ove hospital’ Netarally, there is no faformation with 3 
gard to houses of exempt Orders; but every important house of 
the Orders mentioned above is represented, and of Bardney and 
Peterborough abbeys and St. Michael's priory, Stamford, there 
are three vuitationn each, and of Dorchester’ abbey and: the 


1 In addition to these, visitations of the cells of Frieston, Oxney, and 
St. Ives are included in those of their respective mother houses, Croyland, 


Peterborough, and Ramsey. 
There is also a cancelled notice of a of St. Jolin’s Hospital, 
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college of Fotheringhay two, Although dates are carefully 
given, the minutes follow no chronological order, ‘They extend 
Over a period from the end of 1437 to the middle of 1447, ‘To 
the end of 1489 belongs the visitation of the chief houses in the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon, ‘The reports for the archdeacon- 
ries of Lincoln and Stow in 1440, of Leicester in 1440 and 1442, 
of Northampton in 1442, of Bedford in 1443, and of Oxford in 
1445, are fairly complete, Buckinghnm received very little 
attention. ‘The regutrnr kept the aheata of minutar by him 
and entered a visitation wherever he found a blank leaf, “Ocea- 
sionally he left-a blank space to be filled up with injuncti 
tthe continuation of some process which delayed the con 
of the visitation, and did not complete his work. tis th 

robable that a large number of visitations held by Alnwick or 
his commissaries remain unrecorded, and minutes of his primary 
visitation in particular seem to be wanting save in the ease of ix 
few houses. Unfortunately, the dates in his official register, 
which was carelessly kept and posted up only at long intervals, 
afford little additional information as to his movements and are 
sometimes inaccurate, 

Each set of minutes begins with a heading containing the 
ame of the house and the precise date of visitation, No account 
is given of the formal reception of the bishop, which is frequently 
noted with some detail in the book of Norwich visitations edited 
by the Inte Dr. Jewopp.? The account of the proceedin 
begins in the chapter-house, where the bishop, sedeng iudicialiter 
pro tribunali, listened with the assombled convent to sermon 
preached by one of his clerks or, in the larger houses, by one of 
the more learned brethren, ‘he head of the house was then 
called upon to return his or her certificate of the notice of vis 
tation and to show the titles of their incumbeney, viz, vertifi 
cates of election, confirmation, and installation, the foundation 
charter of the house, and its current balance-sheet (status domus). 
‘The chapter-house was then cleared, and the individual members 
of the house were examined privately by the bishop and his 
tuvetsorn, Their evidence, taken down in summary form, was 
known collectively as the detecta—i.e, the matters discovered to 
the visitor; and from sifting of thes, the rela of the 

rreparatory inquiry, the comperta, or matters discovered by the 
Tinton, were establihed.® tothe care of serious indigddunl 

2 Only two houses, Ankerwyke Priory and Nutley Abbey, appear. 

2 Viltins ofthe Dire of Norateh, d-D. 1408688" Ch, 8 Jeop, 
D.D., F.8.A. (Camden Soe.). There is a very fall and elaborate account 
& ie siding at ston of Lineal Cathedral in 1492 in Lincoln 

Hog. Gray, f. 121 800 
‘The distinction between the detecta and comy ‘is some oa 
looked. Tt is clearly shown, however, inthe’ eaborate injunctions eo 
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faults, where a member of the house was definitely accused 
(diffamatus or notatus) of a crime or noteworthy breach of rule, 
he was summoned before the bishop and articles were laid against 
hhim, Tele pleaded not guilty, he was given a term, usually till 
the afternoon of the same day, to find compurgators. Occasion- 
ally a case or cases of this kind involved an adjournment of the 
visitation, especially where an apostate member of the house had 
to be sought out and brought to the bar. Some visitations in 
this way ‘on at intervals for months, and the 1 

‘thus recorded are of the greatest interest. ' But, as a rule, the 
Dishop was able to conclude his visitation, after attending to 
individual cases, on the same day or the next morning. On 
leaving, he made a summary publication of the detecta and com- 
perta, and issued certain verbal injunctions, usually in a brief 
form, which were supplemented, often within the next few days, 
by a series of written injunctions. 

‘The Alnwick MS. provides full reports of the detecta produced 
at each visitation. In order to facilitate reference, the name or 
office of the person to whose default each detectam points is fre- 

ently written again it in the margin | Oocaionll 

leponent. presented a written schedule which was abstracted in 
the text. In a few cases the schedule itself has been preserved. 
‘The detecta are followed by notes relating to the conclusion or 
adjournment of the visitation. In several instances the minutes 
tend here. Sometimes everything was satisfactory and the bishop 
saw no need to issue new injunctions; in one caie, at Bourne, he 
merely confirmed Bishop Flemyng’s injunctions with one slight 
addition. ‘The procedure, however, where more than this was 
necessary is illustrated at the visitation of Gracedieu priory 
in 1440-1." A list of twenty-three comperta, chiefly reflecting 
‘upon the prioress's misrule, follows the minutes of the evidence, 
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192 (1914, 
and is supplemented by further comperta respecting other 
members of the house and one of the chaplains; after which 
come the written injunctions. Similarly at Ramsey the detecta 
are followed by a list of comperta, between which and the written 
injunctions is inserted the text of the verbal injunctions lett by 
the bishop. 

"The language in which the written injunetions were couched 
was founded upon traditional precedents, and the student of 
episcopal registers soon becomics familiar with the charneter 
phraseology of such documents,’ So often are similar 
tions repeated in almost similar term, from the thirt 
tury onwards, that there is a natural temptation to regard their 
contents as merely formal pieces of advice, benring no direct 
reference to facts, but, intended to enforce rules which, if 
slackened in any way, might become a dead letter. ‘This view 
has been encouraged by wrtars whowe object is to defend the 
monastic life of the Middle Ages against the attacks of zealots, 
Tt has gained credence because hitherto there has been no means 
of studying a long serie of carefully componed injuetins ale 
by side with the minutes of the visitations which they followed.® 

‘The fact, however, that a large number of injunetions with 
a close family likeness are included in. a single register would be 
pointlen if thoy were nothing more than repetitions of common 
forms without reference to definite facts, An epixcopal register 
is primarily a collection of precedents, ‘the comparative poverty 
of documents in the Inter registers—for example at York, and. 
even at Lincoln—is due to the fact that few. new precedents 
were by that time needed, ‘The earlier registers contained 
enough and to spare, If injunctions sent to religious houses 
were merely polite circulars, n few common forms would be 
























1 Por printed series, seo especially Registrum Eplatolarum fratrie 
Lohans Pham treheysapt Ceteartonats Rely benno Tye CoE 
Martin, 1882-8; Repiatrum Radulpht Haldock,’ets., pucoporum 
Londoniensium (Cant. and York Soc.), ed. R. C. Fowler, P.B.A., 1011 
and the York GGifard, Wickwane, and John ie Romeyn), ed: 
W. Brown, F.8.A. (Surtees Soc.). Somo English injunetions from Long 
land's register at Lincoln were contributed to Archaeologia, vol. xlvit by 
E, Peacock, F.8.A., and a volume of injunctions from the registers of 
Bishops Flemyng and Gray at Lincoln is now in the press for the Lincoln 
Record Soc. 

S'The need of 
¥.0.1 Lincoln, ii 179: ‘It is impossible, without the actual visitation 
roport, io sy ‘how far injunctions are inerely formal or most actual 
dificufties’ “A certain number, of injunctions occur in Dr, Jessopp's 
‘volume of Norwich visitations ; but theso are for the most part brief netes, 
Tike those already mentioned in Alnwick’s visitations of Ramsey and 
Garcon, oF the Yeralinjmetios issued by Bishops Goldvell and 

ikke. 








ich an_ opportunity is shown by the note of writer in 
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enough, and these could be easily found in earlier books. A. 
whole quire of injunctions in a fifteenth-century register such as 
Gray's at Lincoln, would be a piece of wasted labour. ‘Their 
presence is explained only upon the hypothesis that each was a 
special decree, issued as a permanent and binding addition to the 
statutes of the house which it concerns. In the archiepiscopal 
registers at York the ordinary marginal description of a set of 
injunctions is decretum.! In the registers of any diocese they 
will be found referred to wider four terms, practically synony- 
mous but often bracketed together for the sake of emphasis, 
injunctiones, ordinationes, mandata, aud statuta, Each item i 
constantly introduced by euch phrases as Statvimus ef ining 
mus, iniungimus et mandamus, mandamus districtius ininn » 
tnd other variations which effectually prectade the idea that i 
is merely a pious counsel. ‘The last clause is usually a triple 
and peremptory admonition, enjoining the observance of the in- 
junctions and the exaction of the penalties defined in them under 
pain of the greater excommunication, ‘They are ordered to be 
read in public a certain number of times in the year and to be 
fastened up in some conspicuous place in the dorter, s0 that no 
‘one may be able to plead ignorance of their purport. "Their 
Ianyuage therefore, although chosen with regard to general facts, 
had’ to'be drawa up in the form of general Fale for future. com” 
sultation ; and thus it may occasionally cover in its general 
terms breaches of rule of which the visitation afforded no 
positive evidence, but the risk of which made their inclusion 
desirable, Gross faults affecting individuals, as has been noted 
already, were dealt with separately ; and sometimes, where a 
whole house was contaminated by grave failing shop was 
willing to spare it open shame by dispatching separate sealed 
injunctions relating to the more serious comperta.? It. some- 
times happens, however, that, the ordinary injunctions contain 
detailed references to actual facts and the names of individuals ; 
and such instances distinetly imply that there was urgent neces 
tity forcalling attention to facts which applied to more than ove 
articular case.’ 

‘This theory of the composition and meaning of episcopal in- 


* See, ¢. Rap. Romeym, ed. Brown (Surtees Soe), i, 317, “Decretum 
per wisttione’ de Novo Loco in Sehirewode"; Rag. Thoreaby, fo. 241 
‘and d,“Deeretarm do Fella ee. 

‘This was the course adopted by Bishop Gray in his visitations of 
Lincoln Gothedval and Ramey Abbey in 1482 (Line, Epis, Reg. Gray, 
£ Hotodd 100.0, and Alnwick dna pare tho fogs of the mo 

of Ramsey 99 readily. 

Ie may be noted that, out of thirty-one seta of injunctions in the 
Alnwick MS., only one, addressed to Bourne Abbey, is a mere endorse- 
iment of previous tajunctioos the text of which may be found in Line. 

Yor. xx¥E ? 
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junetions must suggest ite to any one who studies and collates 
‘their contents with the necessary care and attention. Its proof 
is supplied by the condition of the written injunctions as they 
exist in the Alnwick MS. ‘These documents are rough copies, 
full of erasures, interlineations and marginal additions, and have 
been manifestly composed as a result of painstaking’ collation 
‘of the detecta and comperta, ‘The paragraphs in many cases are 
numbered, and in some of these cases the detecta are actually 
furnished ‘with marginal reference-numbers corresponding to 
those of the injunctions which cover them.’ ‘The composition 
‘was entrusted to ‘Thomas Colstone, who, modelling his langu 
upon the common forms with which he had been familiar through 
nearly half a century of service under successive bishops, adapted 
these to the relative severity or mildness of tone which the 
etecta required? For houses of monks or canons and secular 
colleges he wrote in Latin, for nunneries in an English which is 
‘close translation of the Latin forms in which he thought, 
After they had been composed and revised, they were submitted 
to the bishop for correction, and, while many of the erasures and 
substitutions are Colstone’s own, there are many alterations and 
notes in a different hand which may be that either of the bishop 
himself or of one of his household clerks. ‘The injunctions were 
then copied out and dispatched, and the rough copy was kept 
to be copied into the permanent register.? 

In the transcript of the manuscript about to be published, 
all interlineations and marginal additions in the text have been 
<learly marked, and all cancelled words and passages, which it is 














Rpis. Rog. Flemyng, fo. 284d. ‘To this endorsement, howover, is added 
8 special injunction reuirng tho real of n apostate canon, wha, had 
‘assumed a seoular habit. He had obtained the office of aecundariue a 
ecano in St, Mary's, Warwick, and had beon recognized there by some 
Bourne people who’ wero going on pilgrimage to Haylee Alay in 
Gloucosterahi 

!'This is the case, e.g., with the injunctions for the abbey and the 
“now college’ at Leicester. 

This is a striking characteristic of Peckbam’s injunctions, in which, 
although there is naturally much similarity of phrase, it is obvious thay 
{uch so was specially composed for the house to which it waa sent, Me, 
Fowler, in his introduction to Reg. Rad. Baldock, ete., p. iii, notes of the 
injunctions contained in the volume : Tho differentiation of the orders to 
various houses shows clearly that they were in no sense mere formalities, 
ot alined at definite eis fe alu th lard article by Hi. 0. 

mn. upon rpretation tion Documente (Eng. Hist. 
Review, Jan. 1914). y 
‘There is no trace of these fair copies in Alnwick’s register, which, as 
noted above, was unsatifactorily kept. ‘The ouly set of injunctions in the 
register ia addressed to Bardney Abbey (fo. 37) 1 Aprily 1440), aiid of 
‘thesp no rough copy remains. The preservation of the visitation MS, is 
possibly due to the delay in copying. 
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generally easy to read beneath the single lines of the pen which 
struck them out, have been restored as fur as possible, so as to 
give the student, a full opportunity of following the method of 
composition for himself and drawing his own inferences. It is 
sufficient here to illustrate the present writer’s conclusions by 
drawing attention to a few instances connected with one very 
common type of injunction, which, perhaps more than any other, 
might be taken as favouring the theory of the polite circular. 
wnee appears at no time to have been the strongest point 
{n the monastic economy ; but the difficulty of making both ends 
meet, if it was occasionally due to extravagance, was also the 
result of necessary expenses and outgoings which were very con- 
fecable. Constant hospitality to etreggers and pilgrinas was 
{4 severe drain upon the resources even of the wealthier houses, 
where such hospitality naturally increased in proportion to theit 
innportace, ‘The habitual excuse plended for the appropriation 
of parish churches was the drain on the resources of the monastery 
caused by the recourse of strangers and the neighbourhood of the 
king's highway, while on the other hand its rents were in arrear 
and the value of its property had been lowered by fire, flood, and 
pestilence,’ A house was frequently burdened, moreover, with 
‘external charges the nature of which is well known. ‘The founders 
‘and patrons claimed the right of pensioning off poor relations or 
old servants upon the convent, who supplied them with doles or 
corrodies of bread and beer, or a money-payment in commuta- 
tion, out of the common goods. As time went on, it became 
common for the convent to sell corrodies, annual pensions, and 
other doles for ready money to applicants, often for the term of 
their lives and sometimes with remainder to their heirs; and it, 
is obriou thatthe advantage gained bythe transaction was not 
s0 permanent as the yearly disbursement incurred.? An injune- 
tion common to the large majority of such documents forbids 
such sales without licence from the bishop and without the 
consent of the more and sounder part of the convent, and 
couples with them the equally imprudent habit of eutting down 
sod telling timber for the immediate need of the convent: 
It might fairly be argued, with such injunctions by themselves 
‘to.guide us, that this was merely a precautionary piece of advice. 























+ Instances are very mimerous. Two may be mentioned from Yorke 
Avchiept. leg. Zouche, ff. 71d, 145, via. the appropriations of Great 
teste Cate to the ‘Abin ad Cort of Beeston 9 May, 184) 
nd of Cotham Church, Nota, to the Prior and Conveat of Thirgartan 
G'Dec,, 1850). ‘The preambles to these decrees are full of interesting 
snatter 

Sto Dr. Kitchin's remarks on Gompotue Rol of the Obedentiarie of St. 
Satis Briar, Winceter (Hants eS), yp 26-5. 

? 
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Let us take, however, a few examples and compare them with the 
detecta which they follow. 

In the English injunctions to Harrold priory, a house of Austin 
nuns in Bedfordshire, which Alnwick visited ‘on 16th January, 
1442/8, the injunction referred to is given in two separate paris, 
which may be quoted as a specimen of the customary forms: 

“Also wo enioyne yow prioresse and your suceessottrs vndere payne 
of pryanoyone aint perpetuelle amoeyone fro your and thaire axtate 
iP dygnyto that feo heuso forthe yerne thal walle graunto no gyfe 
ype wht eur Chat be any comrodye, lyerye, petnyone or 

Ao to terme of lyvo cortayn tyme or porpetuelly but It ye or thal 
He declare the cause to Ye oF 10 our nuccessours Lymbopper of 
incolne and in that caso have our xpecyalle lieewco or of our valde 
jeeensours and also the Tullo asvent of tho more holo parte vf your 


couent. 

“Also. we enioyne yow prioresse and your succeasours vudere the 

‘payne of priuaoyone afore snide that yo no thai selle gyfo alyenone felle 

$e groto odo or tyrabar suo to necemary rparaayone of your place 

ar tenaundzyes but if yo and thal hafe specyalle licence ther 

to of vi or our succosours bynshoppes of Lincolne and the eause 
dealared to vs or our success001 


‘Lurning to the detecta for definite evidence, we find among 
certain complaints presented by dame ‘Thomasine Courteney : 
*Ttam dicit quod sant ibidem duo corrodiarit ynue de tempore nine 
talius de tempore alterius priorie 
She made no specitic allusion to the felling and selling of timber, 
but at the end of her evidence is the petition 
‘«Blat prouisio de nemoribus non vendendis vel alionandia’, 
‘upon which the special injunction was founded.! 
‘Another set of English injunctions, addressed to the Cistercian 
nunnery of Hleynings, belongs to the class in which summaries of 
‘detecta or comperta are prefixed to the various clauses :? 
‘Also for as muche as hit is detecte to hus that here a fore ther 
‘has been grete parcelles of your wodes felled and sold we charge yow 
pryoresse undere payn of pevuagrone of your dygnytee that fro hense 

















































© neyther fello ne selle...® but to your necessary fewello and 

iyng ne that ye graunte ne gyfe corodye Iyvery. ne annuyteo 
wth oto our love er our succemours asked and had and expe 
sent of your cowent.” 


In this case the second part of the injunction is added merely 





Seta of injunctions in which this method is frocly used are those for 
Seti er ie rg Tas ey 
fownham Priory” (Jan. 1448-3),"Nat fhug. TAD 
Abbey (Fane 1853), Tho to, Abbey (ly 14 Ne: SR ane 
** This portion of the injunction is now illegib! : 






le, 
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8 a corollary to the first. ‘Che actual detectum comes from the 
evidence of dame Alice Portere : 








“Item dlieit quod priorissa prosternit grossas atbores extra casumn 
necessitatis,” 
‘his the prioress denies 
“Ad hee diet quod sullax prosterni fecit uisi ab euidente, ete, 





litte ot do expresso consenst conuentus. 
Whether, however, this was true or not, the bishop found it 
advisable’ to make’an injunction against the usual improvident 
means of raising ready money.! 

On July 15, 1442, bishop Alnwick visited the priory of Daven- 
try, a house originally Cluniac, over which the bishops of Lincoln 
had acquired the right of visitation at an eat Bisho} 
Gray Had visited: the, monastery in’ 1488 and. had. delivered 
injunetions, one of which dealt with the question of granting 
corrodies, coupled with the allied contingencies of felling timber 
and pawning valuables? Alnwick’s injunction concerns the first 
two of these points 

{tem iniungimus vobis priori qui stune estis et qui vobis suecedent 
in fatarum sub pena amoclonis et Rnalis priuaaionia vest et aul ab 
officio statn et dignitate huiusmodi ne aliqua feoda corrodia liberatas 
‘tut annuales vedditus quibuscunque personis ad. eertum tempus tar- 
‘minum vite vel imperpetuum concedatis vendatis vel douetis nec 
homort vel grossas arbores quouismodo vendatis aut prosternatis nisi 
golum lin necossarin et reparaciones necessarias faclendas 
-absquo nostri vel successorum nostrorum episcoporum Lincolniensium 
Veoneia potita et obtenta et eciam de consensa maioris ot sanioris 
partis conuentus predicti.’ 

Hero again the second part of the injunction is added as a 
corollary to the first. It appears that: the prior had wasted the 
goods of the house to such an extent that the bishop found it 
necessary to assign the temporalities in commission to the sub- 

rior and another monk; but there is no direct statement that 

e had felled timber. ‘Che need for the injunction, however, 
‘appears from the revelations of the sacrist, William Daventre, 
to which the prior’s answers are appended : 

“Ttem dieit quod prior concessit sub sigillo suo ouidam Jobanni 
West de Dauentse tuum eonsum annuum xx solidorum et. vnam 




















* EL 38,28, ‘The vistation wat on “Api 7, 1440 the injanctions are 
not dai 
* HineBpi, Reg. Gray, fo, 100, ‘The preamble to Gray's injantions 
wa Gat lsh he Ned 10 Flonthigdon Prony, and cou have boon set 
Tnly to Houso in a vate of utr Seay “Hea prothdolor rig pelt 
fag exulatobseruancie refrulares .- quasi obliuiscantur .  . Non est 
{fo alld nil ebrctan et eropela sompaclenca non dleimos incontinencia 
fol torpor et ommo tfnd quod fn malum deoliat et homioem abit ad 
goon’ 
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togam de itmata domes abogue eens conuentas cum in allo 
slat aut possit prodesse pri ‘eoneessionem. 
‘tem prior concessit Johauni Horne de Dauentre. yum annuum 
engin vmararum vt start pro monasterio in agunto ot tamen 
ius contra prioratum quam cum domo, Fatetir pactum cum 
Eoiom Johanne tamen non ext sii solutam.? i 
At Dorchester abbey in 1441 the convent was generally in a 
bad state: the abbot was guilty of immorality and dilapidation, 
and the temporal government had fallen into the hands of a lay 
‘man, who lived in the monastery with his servants at the common 
expense, ‘There is no further evidence in the detecta as to the 
‘cotrodies and pensions which this irregular state of things pro- 
bably involved; but there is an injunction in the usual terms, 
"This, however, is not a mere wanton or formal addition to the 
document , for at the end of the detecta comes the special note 
that. the abbot was enjoined in virtue of obedience and under 
pain of excommunication and deprivation, to grant no corrody, 
nnsion, ete., in perpetuity, etc,, without the advice, consent, and 
Fieenoe of the diocesan and patron asked and had. It ie impossfble 
to doubt that such an injunction, evidently the verbal injunction 
made at the visitation, was founded on good cause, and that the 
written injunction was not composed without consideration.* 
‘Phe injunctions (July 1440) for the small Benedictine abbey 
of Humberstone, near Grimsby, originally an offshoot of the 
‘Tironensian abbey of Hambye in the diocese of Coutances,? con- 
tain a clause forbidding the granting of corrodies, couched in the 
usual terms, but without the addition of the clause against fellin 
timber. The evidence of Thomas Fressheneye upon this point is 
very detailed, and is interlineated with the abbot’s answers. 
‘Item dioit quod abbas isto absente vendidit vnum corrodium 
euidam Wyldbore pro quo recepit ¢ marcas et valet fore per aunum x 
imareaa (/iletur de eoneanta);-e€ aliud vendidit Willelmo Patucharde 
‘pro quo recepit x libras ot valet. por annum xxxitj s. iij d. (fatetur de 
‘oonéensu tamen conventia); et alind Johanni Hoise pro quo recepit xx 
ibras ot valuit per annum quatuor marcas ; et aliud Roberto Howet 
de Normanby pro xx libris et valuit quatuor marcas per annum 
(Vatetur do coneensi) ; et alind Roberto Howet sargeaunt portere isto 
itente ap Sol-cort po vil mari at atv nob 
li icardo Bekeryng botylere pr 
‘annum (fileur) } ef quod actu eat de isis rece 


tur nisi Ue xvij marca recoptia de Ricardo Baty 
‘Roderby tune eellerasitssoluit debita abbati’ 
‘That is to say, the abbot, for ready money amounting to 


4 PE 080-00, Thoinjunctions bear date from Daventry Priory, July 17, 
© PE 1UL-113, “The visitation was on March 27, 1441} the injanetons 
ee tie i hoted inh delivered by Fi 
"This ts hoted in. the injunctions deli lemyng in 1499-9 
(Line. Bp: Rog. Flemyng, fo, 208). In the heading of Alnwickea 
Visitation the monastery ix sd to be ordinis Turonenis (0). 
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£185 6s, 8d,, had committed the convent to yearly charges 
amounting to £17 18s, 4d.; while of the sum received only 
£11 6s, 80. had been properly accounted for.t 

‘The abbey of St. Mary of the Meadows at Leicester, the most 
important house of Austin canons in the diocese, was visited by 
Alnwick in December 1440. One of the elaborately composed 
injunctions forbids the granting of corrodies and felling of timber, 
with the following additional clause: 





‘quodque nec quenquam extraneum de bonis communibus mona- 
storl sustentatis aut tai aliter quam vt hospititransount! alimoniam 
jem bonis quouismodo ininistretia eeu ministrart fuck 

in hoe aliter processeritis de expresso coi 

‘aut danioris et maioria parti elusdem,” 
In this case the injunctions are for the most part directed against 
the abbot, William Sadyngton, whose masterful control of the 
Gommon funds and il temper hnd alienated w generally wall 
conducted body of eanons.* All money passed through his bands: 
the cellarer and treasurer had only a nominal tenure of offices 
which he usurped. ‘The accusation of felling timber is covered 
by the complaint that he had employed the common sources of 
ineome in unauthorized building expenses, and took all the credit 
to himself, as if he had paid out of his own pocket. William 
Coventre, the guest-master, said: 

‘quod abbas habot in manu sua offcia thesaurari ot callerarii et 
qual vtino compact dt aud mata frat ve non comptaret 
Guia poctus foret sibi conuentus indebitatus quam ipse conventul ; ot 
Spt rcpt arrraga compatarum mustard hil copa 
nuliim reddit compotum ; ot dcit quod omnia edificia monasterit do 
Howo fhota sunt expensis communibus et elemosinis et tamen abbas 
dioit quod ipse fecit: hee omni 

ohn Sadyngton, the cellarer, supplied the reason for the injune- 
tion against corrodies and the amplifying clause by which the 
maintenance of strangers was forbidden : 

item dioit quod sunt duo qui sustentantur de bonis communibus 
omus per abbatem ‘vnus clorious et alter Inicus sed neseit qualiter 
‘vel quando venerant in monasterium." 

‘These, as other detecta show, were suspected of practising the art 

of ‘multiplying’ with the abbot, who, in his zeal for money- 
ting, had traffic with professors of the black art and used 

charnis and incantations. Henry Gysley laid information : 

de quodam hospitato iuxta portas monasterii ad sumptus mona- 
sterit per quod credit fratres pita valere culus nomen ignorat” 





































+ Ff, 69,70, 74d. ‘The visitation was on 6 July, 1440 : ‘the injunctions 
wore dispatched from Wellow Abbey on 8 July. 

* John Whytley deposed “quod abbas in correctione non est modestus 
sed rigorosus et crudelis et st quis canonicus sibi displicest inhumaniter 
reprehendit eos eciam opprobriose ac contumeliose in eorum scandalum’. 
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‘Lwo of the detecta furnished by: William Coventre have marginal 
numbers pointing to this injunc 
“tem dieit, de multiplietoro vt_ supra nominato Roberto et 
seruiente suo Thoma vt supra et dieit quod sic diuulgatum ext in 

wet quod per hoc dampalfcabitur monasterium per 

















“tam dite quod suot infra monasterium ij soruiontes sculares ot 
fn verneyerde’ (ee) xvij quorum plures sunt. nedum inutles sed 
damapnost monasterio,” 

Coventre also added : 

“quod abbas habet pluses talon seculares ignoton sib ahorontes 

quitus imate fave 
William Battre, the sub-chanter, dealt with the Inst point in 
faller detail: 

Item dicit quod abbas multum extraneat so a confratribus et 
multum dedignanter et toruo yultu respiclt eos nolons eis loqui nod 
preteriensinignanter et cum sederint secum in menan tempore 
‘minucionum non est affabilia inter eos neo communicat oum eis in 
‘menga sed tantum cum secularibus sibi seruiontibus et sic non tractat 
(co8 ut featros aut fillos sed tanquam forent sibi ignoti vel alieni.’ 

‘vo foal examples maybe taken from houses of Anta canons 
in north Lincolnshire, ‘There is an injunction to ‘Thoraholm 
priory (April 1440) closely similar to the Leicester injunction 
‘and divided into three parts in the same way. ‘The last clause, 
however, is confined to the maintenance of one particular type 
of outsider: 

‘quodque non sustineatis quoscunque de parentela vestra sumptibus: 
Giada” Ye. 4! 4! pat apt 

Willian Livcolne said: 
“uid prior vendidit culdam Hawardo vaum eorrodium pro 
‘til quod satin ¥} panibun cord.» mollis pondoris 
‘et convents! et totidem lagonas {eic} et vnan domum pro habitacione 
fave cartum focal nescit quantum yaum porcum pro lordatia ot 
‘tim modiam pro farina. 

“Ttoan it aliud corrodium Johannt Cutylere ad torminum vite 
 eonfugls sve pao. mortuo ad modistaten” pro 2c mardi. quod 
Coosa i sn habltacione ad eparscionem peforis eptem sillbus 
panibus ot vi lagen cris 

“Ht preter ista sunt v alia corrodia antiquitus vendita,” 
Richard Burstalle’s evidence gives the reason for the last part 
of the injunction : 

“Item dioit quod prior expensis domus sustentat fratrom su 
aaturalon et clus Sum ot sustentauit per biennium et in nullo 
Pram dll gued a porta aunt sx cortodiar ilibot 

Heit quod fn priortu sunt sex corodiari quorum 
"valet aunt ad’ minus sla et duo sunt ad extra 
+E 104-106. The visitation took place on 9 December, 1440 the 
{njunations were dispatched later in the month fom Liddington, Rutland, 
* This pagage is illegible, but the change of cage in the Tost of tho 
paagrapl appers to e'a mere pioce of carelessness 
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Simon Lincolne, a canon in the infirmary, corroborated Burstalle’s 
evidence about the prior’s relations, and stated further: 

“ quod prior recipit ad mensam filios generosorum et nichil reoipt 
ab cisdem non obstante quod prioratus gneratur ere alieno ot 
srauibua. 

‘The sale of timber was mentioned by William Asshendone : 
“Item dlieit quod prior vendidit diversas gross arbores per se 
ur igitue‘s) precium ‘earn coutinentut in billa miuistata 

priorem” 

‘This was repented by Simon Lincolne, while Burstalle complained 
that the sale had been effected to the detriment of necessary 
repairs to the buildings: 

‘Item dieit quod pecunie recepte hoseix venditis per priorem 
extendunt se ad o, mireas et yuol edifein proptar ion teparaciouem 
deteriorantur ad x. li, in defecta prioris, et intud dampnum euenit 
tempore lstiun priors propter ipa ineuriam.’* 

‘The ninth injunction to Wellow abbey, close to Great Grimsby, 
‘concerns corrodies only, without further additions. ‘The evidence 
comes from the deposition of John Tolsone : 

“ttom dieit quod abbas vendiait ynum gorrodium Jobannt Mathewe 
pro T'mareis de cousensu conuentus ton stat in tanto. quantum 
pereipieut (sic] duo canoniel in esculentis et poculentis ot stetit 1a eo 
x anus et amplius.’* 

Only one type of injunction has been examined here, and that 
of the most general and inclusive character, and the’ examples 
have been purposely selected without any attempt to present the 
‘conclusions of the present writer in a designedly favourable light. 
‘Phe examination, however, of others in the same way produces 
the same results.” Cases in which an injunction apparently bears 
no reference to the depositions are extremely rare; and in such 
{instances it would appear that the compiler had reason for 
thinking that such an injunction might be useful, and so inserted 
it. Now and then be certainly wxote down an injunction which 
he or the bishop, comparing it with the evidence, thought un- 
necessary and crossed out: “Secondly, it is not uncommon, to 
‘6nd an injunction modelled upon a time-honoured form, of which 


1 ¥f,864-88. ‘Tho dato of the visitation was 12 April, 1440: the 
injunctions wore not issued until 4 August following, from Sleaford 


4 HT, 17 4. The vatation was held on 7 July: the ijanetions bear 
no date. 
e.g. an injunction against polaciones poet completorium oocurs in 15 
out of the 31 sets of injunctions, and is borne out in every case by the 
‘The injunctions to Dorchester Abbey in 1440 case in point. 
‘Tyro injunctions, forbidding the keeping of hounds in the mo and 
ordering a careful survey of buildings, were cancelled : one, forbidding 
the access of women to the cloister, was added as an afterthought, 
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a part only is supported by the detecta. Yet here the common 
form has been built up on a recognition of the similarity of the 
practices which it denounces : one affords suspicion of or actually 
implies another. ‘There is, therefore, good reason for applying 
the common form in a wider sense than the evidence at first sight 
Appears to warrant, But there are alo the numerous eas in 
which the text of an injunction, modelled upon a common form, 
is modified or amplified either to exclude or to emphasize the 
detecta, Sometimes only part of the common form is used : some~ 
times it is left out altogether, At other times it is given in fall 
with special alterations and additions, ‘The sume variety found 
in injunctions of which the visitation records are Flemyng’'s 
and Gray's in ther far copies show differences the only explant- 
tion of which is that they are founded directly upon a con- 
scientious examination of the detecta, and consequently contain 
historical evidence as to the contemporary state of the monasteries 
to hich they refer, which cannot be overlooked or treated 
lightly. 
tt undoubtedly true that Alnwick’s visitations cannot lead 
the candid student to very favourable conclusions as to the state 
of the religious houses of his diocese in the fifteenth century. 
Catelessness in the observance of the rule was almost universal, 
Money matters were unsatisfactory. Divisions and quarrelling 
were very general: the abbot or prior, as at: Leicester abbey, 
sometimes was at war with the whole house: sometimes he had 
ty, while one of the obedientiaries led another.’ ‘The 
as at Bardney, were sometimes ruinous, and no steps 
were taken to repair them. ‘There was a general tendency, 
ally in nunneries, for religious to abandon the common 
life and occupy private rooms, where parties of friends had their 
meals together instead of in the frater. ‘There was much inter- 
luous entertainment, which wasted 
‘was also a lowering of the moral 
th it very seldom extended to the whole 
convent, there are individual instances in a very large number of 


at Gracediou Priory, whore the prioress favoured 
calling them her aissipule and encouraging them 


































or ther numerous nor definite; but a 
tion of Nun Cotham, a priory of Cistercian nuns, supplies evidence 
for the division of Cistercian fratera into upper and lower stories, the 
lower being used as the misericord. Dame Ellen Frost, the sub-prioress, 

ght “quod refectorium seructur omni die cum sit yaum refectorium 
expen uo roots pit outta ot ind eis uo 

vescuntur carnibus’, eto. ‘This arrangement clearly existed during 
{Gre teenth century in soversl Clstercan abbeys, eg. Jorraulx, Kise 
flalland Ford; but hitherto documentary evideae fori appar fo have 
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the houses visited. ‘These facts, however, reflect discredit upon 
the weakness of human nature, not upon the monastic ideal, aud, 
before they are made the basis of an attack upon the monastic 
system, itis well to consider how far we ourselves would have been 
able to live up to its stern requirements, ‘The close examination 
of such documents serves to bring us closer to the trath of a 
problem which is still often hotly disputed, and to raise its dis- 
cussion above the inaccuracies of partisan statement.” 


‘Lhanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


‘Cnunspay, 14th May, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, M.A., D. 
é President, in the Chair. 





itty PRS, 


‘Lhe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the dono 
From J. E. Pritchard, Kag., ¥.8.A.:—A sketch of the early history of 

Bathford and its teighboorhood. By HD. Skrine,"8mo,” ‘Bath, 
rom the Author :~The development of London, and the London Build- 
ing Acta, By W. It. Davidge. 
From Layrrence Weaver, Bsq., B.8.A.:—The gilda 
London. By George Uni. 8vo. London, 1908. 

















‘companies of 


‘Lhe Rev, Philip Thomas Byard Clayton, M.A., was admitted 
a Fellow. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows on 
‘Thursday, June 11, 1914, and the list of the candidates to be 
put to the ballot was read, 


‘The Manavess or Nonrmantrrow exhibited the Clephane horn, 
which 0, M. Dattox, Esq, M.A, F.S.A, read a paper 
which will be printed in Archacologia, 

‘The medieval oliphant, known as the Clephane horn, was 
Jong preserved by the family of that name at Carslogie Castle 
in file, ond presumably paseed into the possesion of the Mar- 
quiver of Northampton after the marriage of the sogond 
‘Marquess with Miss Clephane in 1815. It was published by 
Sir Walter Seott in his Border Antiquities in 1814; and was 
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shown at the Manchester Art ‘Treasures Exhibition in 1857, 
and at South Kensington in 1862. It has been variously re- 
garded as late-antique, Carolingian, and Romanesque; but « 
comparison with other oliphants, with designs in illuminated 
manuscripts and with frescoes, seems to show that it should be 
ascribed to the province of Byzantine art, and that it probably 
belongs to the eleventh century. Though considerably damaged, 
it is In some respects the most remarkable of all known oli- 
phants; and its rich figure-dccoration, illustrating the contests 
of the amphitheatre, lends it an exceptional importance to 
archaeology. 


Professor Bon Dawxnss hazarded the suggestion that the 
word oliphant was derived from the Greek word for ivory. 











‘Whe Paesiwuavr said the absence of criticism was a tribute to 
the thoroughness of Mr. Dalton’s researches. He was himself 
inclined to accept a Byzantine origin, but saw one or two 
‘culties; some decorative elements in that style did not appear 
‘on the Clophane horn, and there was certain reticence in the 
handling of the foliage that suggested an earlier date. Tt was 
interesting to find so much left of the classical spirit in the 
eleventh century, stich as the amphitheatre, the wrestling, and 
other contests, The dress of the wrestlers was that, usually 
associated with gladiatorial shows. One would gladly know 
how such things reached Constantinople and western Europe ; 
‘and it was tempting to regard the horn as one used in the 
amphitheatre and depicted on certain examples, ‘There were 
remarkable vases in Crete resembling a straight horn, and di 
‘about 1600 2.¢, ‘They were not only an early form of the 
thyton but were divided into zones representing divisions of 
metal plates, and the subjects depicted were curiously like those 
on the oliphants, Was it possible to trace the use of the hom 
‘rom Carlovingian times back to Minoan Crete? ‘The Clephane 
horn seemed to preserve the classical tradition in an early and 
‘imple form, but he was not prepared to dispute Mr. Dalton’s 
chronology. 


‘Mr. Datrox replied that the style in fact closely followed 
classical tradition, but there were features later than the sixth 
century; and as’ the wars of Heraclius and the iconoclastic 
troubles compelled us to overleap two or three hundred years, 
‘it seemed necessary to assign the horn to the revival which 
followed the close of the ninth century. 


G, B. Gnoxoy, Esq, D.Litt, communicated the following 
note on the so-called Ryknield or Riknild Street : 
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©The general course of this road from Littleover, nearDerby, 
toa point at Weston-sub-Edge, near Broadway in Woreester- 
shire, is fairly well known. ‘The course from Weston to the 
place where the road met the Foss Way has always been a 
matter of conjecture. 

“This conjectural part of it passed over the Cotswold Hills. 

Professor Haverfield in his article on Roman Worcestershire 
in the Victoria County History, and Mr. Codrington in his book 
on Roman roads suggest that, after passing Weston, it followed 
the line of the west boundary of the parishes of Weston and 
Ghipping Campden up to the road from Broadway to Stow-on- 
the Wold, which is here called the Five Mile Drive, ‘Chix 
warish boundary is straight; and the tendency of parish boun- 
fries to follow’ the line of a Roman rond is well known. After 
‘crossing the Drive the boundary becomes a county boundary 
between Gloucestershire and Worcestershire ax well as a parish 
Boundary. For about a third of a mile after crossing the Drive 
it continues in the same straight line, It then bends through 
fan angle of about fifteen degrees, and rans south by east along 
‘a green road which is now no more than a cart-track. After 
crossing the road from Chipping Campden to Snowshill it enters 
the prgate grounds of the late Major Knox of Spring Hill, and 
passes for nearly a mile through « line of plantations, some of 
Which are of recent planting. ‘The boundary runs parallel to, 
and from ten to twenty yards east of, a private road locally 
known as the Switchback, up to a point about a quarter of a 
mile north-east of the house at Spring Hill, It then continues, 
Bartly trough the ‘garden, partly along the east edge of it, 

yn into a valley to the south-east of the house. At that 
point the county Boundary tums west at right angles, and be- 
fomes, of course, of no further interest as a conjectural line of 
the road; but if the line of the 
boundaxy be produced southward: 
interval of two and a half miles, by a straight piece of road 
running from the north to the village of Condicote. Just north 
of the village it diverges from the line to enter the village ; but 
immediately south of the village the line is taken up again by 
‘an absolutely straight but little used lane which runs from 
Condicote for about two miles as far as the road from Stow-on- 
the-Wold to Cheltenham. ‘This point is about two miles from 
the Foss Way. If the line of this lane were continued to the 
Foss. Way it would meet that road at a point about a mile due 
north of Bourton-on-the- Water. 

‘By the kind hospitality of tho late Major Knox of Spring 
Hill T was recently able to explore this conjectural line 
at that part of it which is supposed to coincide with the county 
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boundary; and with his help I gathered some evidence which 
may be asefal in determining the course of the road. 

‘From the Five Mile Drive to the road from Ch ipping Camp- 
den to Snowshill the county boundary follows what has evidently 
been a broad balk dividing the plough-lands of one parish from 
those of the other. It has already been said that the line bends 
through an angle of about fifteen degrees in this part of its 
course; and the object of this bend is evidently to carry the li 
round the head of a deep steep-sided combe known aa Tilbury 
Hollow. It is a combe which even a Roman road would see 
to avoid, if it could do so without too great a divergence from 
the straight line, Along the balks, as is usually the case with 
the broud balks which alvide the plough-lands of neighbouring 
village communities from one another, a cart track and right 
of-way have developed. ‘The boundary wall is on the west side 
of the balk. Running along the balk’ beside the wall for prac- 
tically the whole distance of a mile is an agger such as is asso- 
inted with the remains of Roman roads in this country, It 
rises from a foot to eighteen inches above the general sur- 
face of the balk. ‘The modern cart track has in some places 
cut into it, but has for the most part avoided it, keeping alo 
the east side of the balk, i.e. on the side opposite to the 
‘The present breadth of the ager is from twelve to fourteen 
feet ; but it is obvious that its original breadth has been 
diminished by the cutting of a ditch along the side of the wall. 
In the plantations on Major Knox's estate there is what looks 
like the line of an agger, which is more or less clearly traceable 
you come to the garden, ‘There it has disappeared, But 

is again just: below the gate where the drive leaves the 

and extends fora few hindred yards into the small 
to,the south of the house. But in this part it has been 
Suess by the making of a ditch and bank. “On the fr 
or south slope of the valley the agger is not apparent; and 
beyond that point ploughed fields extend as far as the eye can 
see—in fact, the land is not of such a nature as to hold out any 
hope of the ager of a Roman road having survived upon it. 

After examining this line I chose two places, one on the balk, 
and one in the woodland, at which to make a section of the 
spparent agger. ‘That in the woodland known as the Central 

‘ood I made first. It did not appear very promising, because 
the soil hd been much disturbed ‘by the foots, not saerely of 
the present trees, but of old trees which have stood upon the 
same ground. What I found was as follows: the top layer 
for about nine inches deep in the centre, and about six, inches 
deep a the sides, consisted of what vas probably leafsmould, 
with a certain admixture, not very noticeable, of fine broken 
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SKBIOWMAP SHOWING THE COURSE OF RYKNIELD STREET BETWEEN WESTON 
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stones, Underneath that came a distinctly marked layer of 
stones in the shape of rough slabs of a more or Jess square 
shape, and from twelve to eighteen inches’ side. ‘These were 
the slabs which are easily split from the plentiful local stone, 
and are now largely used in wall building. "This layer of 
stones was about six inches thick. Underneath the layer of 
stones was a layer of earth which had obviously been beaten. 
Tt was of quite a different nature to the soil of this country 
when in its ordinary condition ; but was in that condition into 
which it is reduced by, for instance, the continual trampling of 
animals, Beneath this was the rock which lies x0 near the 
surface in the Cotswold country. 

So far the investigation had not led to any conclusive results, 
‘The structure was such as might be suspected to be that of a 
toad ; but it was not that of any Roman road of which I had 
previously taken a section, 

‘The second section was made on the balk, a little more than 
a bundred yards north of the Chipping Campden and Snows- 
hill road. “There the apparent. ogger was much more marked 
than in the wood. ‘The surface in this case was covered with 
4 layer of turf. When the turf was removed a layer of 
sinall broken stones and earth was disclosed. In this instance 
the stone largely preponderated in quantity over the earth. 
Underneath this came a layer of flags or flat stones similar to 
those found in the same rélative position in the wood. ‘This 
was about six inches thick, Underneath that came the same 
beaten earth which had been noticed in the previous section ; 
but in this case it was deeper, After that came the local rock 
‘of the country. 

‘My own impression is that this is the actual line of road. ‘The 
sonal tone of what I believe to have been the original vurface of 
the rond corresponds to that which Professor Haverfield and T 
found on the surface of the Akeman Street in Blenheim Park, 
Undemeath the structure is different. to what we found on the 
‘Akeman Street, In the present instance the layer of slabs seems 
to have heen designed to prevent the small surface-stones from 
being trodden into the earth; and the beaten earth is intended 
to form a solid. foundation for the road, and, at the same time, 
to raise the roadway well above the surface of the adjacent ground 
level. In the case of the Akeman Street the same precaution was 
taken, but in a more elaborate way, against the possibility of the 
surfuice-stones being trodden in.” 


‘The Puxsiwenr, on behalf of E. H. Bower, Esq.; M.A., com- 
munieated the following note on Roman Pottery, ete, found at 
‘Nythe Farm, Wilts. : 
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“Near Nythe Farm, Stratton St, Margaret, Wilts., at a spot 
about 3 miles east of Swindon Stationvon Ermine Stret, the 
Ordnance Map marks ‘Nidum, Roman Station’, Visiting’ the 
place so marked in April last T found that the ground being 
covered with pasture in that neighbourhood showed nothing on 
the surface (except some irregularities in the level close to 
‘Covingham Farm”), but in a large field belonging to Nythe 
Farm, about 200 yards farther north (on the west side of the 
road), a great number of holes had been dug to a depth of about 
8 fix apparently to receive posts for new railings. 

‘Those along the side of the roed, forming a fine parallel with 
the hedge and about @ yds, within it, and the holes along the 
two sides leading to the rond (to a distance of some 5b yds, 
from it) yielded black earth containing a large quantity of frag- 
ments of pottery, mostly grey and black ware of varying degrees 
of coarseness, a few pieces being large enough to indicate roughly 
the size and shape of the vessels to which they belonged. ‘There 
were a fair number of pieces of ‘Samian’ ware, a number of iron 
nails, and an iron spiked implement with a socket, ‘Two frag- 
ments of glass were found, one of them being a piece of the 
hollow rim of ‘a flat-sided vessel. I found one bronze coin, and 
obtained another from a workman who had found it in digging 
foundations for a new cottage adjoining the north side of the 
field, but both were so corroded as to be difficult to identify. 

In the holes near the road the black earth extended to a depth 
of nearly 8 ft., below which was clay. As one receded from the 
road the clay was found nearer the surface, and at 50 yds. from 
the road there was very little of the binck earth below the 
turf” 








Professor Born Dawxins referred to maps on which Ryknield 
Street could be distinctly traced. From Chipping Campden 
there was a long straight piece of Roman road that he thought 
came due south from Alcester; and south of Chipping Campden 
there were small sections that could be picked out on the ia 
indicating its course till it reached the Foss Way. It was 

stance of Roman point-to-point road-making, as contrasted 
with the pre-Roman roads that were mostly ridgeways. In this 
case ‘the older road, ‘Buckle Street” (1 in. contour Ordnance 
‘Map, sheet 217), occupies the divide on the west and makes for 
the! Foss Way, near Bourton-on-the-Water, taking the line of 
least resistance. He had endeavoured to make out a scheme of 
preRomen roads, and many were clear in Hants, Wilts, and 

jomerset. ‘The Romans found them not straight enough and 
in some eases modified the earlier course. Bronze Age camps 
were linked together by those early trackways, which were also 

VOL. XxVI @ 
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marked by tumuli; and in many eases the Roman and British 
roads might be compared to a bowstring and a bent bow. 


Mr. J. @. Woop referred to the utilization and straightening 
of British roads by the Romans. ‘The Foss Way south of Ciren- 
‘ester went straight, and the earlier road went round by Tetbury, 
making a bow. —If the line from Honeybourne to Weston were 

iuced south, it would coincide with a stretch between Condi- 
Cote and the Foss Way, but between Weston and Condicote there 
‘vas a gap. ‘The reason why the Roman road did not run straight 
there was that it would have had to cross the Midford sands, 
which were water-bearing, A diversion was therefore made to 
the west, ‘There was a spur to carry the road at Springhill 
where the fragments occurred and that arrangement showed the 
Roman engineers. ‘The discovery was of much 

he inquired whether the stone used for paving was 











Mr, Puzas said the road was composed of three layers—earth 
swith small stones, flags, and a layer of beaten earth. He had 
ately taken over officially @ mile and a half of a Roman rond in 
Goathland parish, North Riding, Yorks., parts of which had been 

juarried by the farmers. ‘The simplest course was to expose it, 
and that had been done, Ttowas « paved way, 12 ft. to 14 tt. 
wide, with irregular kerbing. ‘The section was visible where 
streams had cut. through. A bed of clay had been laid in a 
trench. Stone slabs were set on this, and earth or clay placed 
above them to make a level surface. ‘There was a curious re- 
‘semblance to the rond described in the paper, which could only 
have been intended for light trafic, 


Mr. Ryomaty Swrri inquired whether it was possible to 
determine the relation of the burials or cemetery mentioned in 
‘Mz. Binney's paper to the line of the Roman road near Swindon, 
‘Phe main roads were often flanked by burials, and an examina- 
tion of the pottery, coins, and other objects from the graves 
might give a limiting date for the construction of one of the 
chief Roman roads in Britain. 


‘The Purser was aware that Professor Boyd Dawkins had 
wwed in many districts the adaptation of older tracks by the 
fomans, Mr, Grundy was investigating other points on the 
Berkshire Downs, and’a new chapter in the history of Roman 
Britain would probably be o} Certain roads had been too 
hastily condemned by specialists in the Roman period. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 
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‘Lionspay, 28th May, 1914. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., M.A, D.Litt, IJ 
President, in the Chair. 





‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


















rom the Author :—St, Nicholas’s Church, Liverpool : ite architectarul 
history. By Honry Peat, S.A. Ovo, Edinburgh, 1013, 

Feom the Author :—Portraiture of our Stuart monarchs from their eoine 
‘aod imedals. Part V. William 111." By Tlelon Karqubar.  8v0, 
London, 1913, 

From Harold Sands, Rays) F.S.A.3-—Mant aud sail jn Burope and Asta, 
‘By H. Warington Smyth, London, 1900 





From tho Brighton and Hove Archacologieal Club :~Brighton aud Hove 
Archaeologist, Vol. 1, 1014. 8vo, Hove, 1914. 








Frank Simpson, Kaq., was admitted « Vellow, 


Notice was again given of the ballot fbr the election of Fellows 
to be held on Thursday, June 11th, and the list of the eandidates 
to be put to the ballot was again read, 


A. L, Raprono, Esq, F.8.A. exhibited « small collection of 
Xoglih rege eraic stained gla mostly of th early sixteenth 
century, consisting of the following pieces: shield of arms of 
Richard I, from Lichfield Cathedral, temp. Edward I; two blue 
‘nd white Laneastrian roses, temp. Henry V; one white rose, 
temp. Edward IV ; quarries with the crowned It and boar's-head 
hadge of Richard HI; portrait of one of the daughters of 
Edward IV, from the Becket window, Canterbury Cathedral ; 
crowned red rose of Henry VIL; arms of Henry VII and Jane 
Seymour in a Gothic wreath composed of red and white roses ; 
nother piece, but smaller, with the same armsy arms of Henry 
VIII in a wreath, with the initials H.K.P., being the initials of 
Henry and Katherine Parr ; monogram H. K.P.,in a classic wreath 
divided by bands of red and white roses; the badge of Jane 
Seymour, in the form of signet ring; arms of Henry VILI in 
‘Gothic wreath of red and white roses ; arms of Edward VI 
in a wreath of amorini; Prince of Wales's feathers, with initials 
E.P. and motto Hic Det in a wreath of amorini; small. coat 
of arms of Henry VIL, with initials H.R, and date 1582; arms 
of Edward VI, with prince’s crown, in wreath of amorini; red 
and white Tudor rose and crown, temp. Edward VI. 

‘The bulk of the collection was formed by the late Richard 
Cockle Laces, the seulptor, and was acquired twenty-six years 

@ 
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‘ago, from his son, by the present owner. ‘The two last pieces 
were obtained later, and were formerly in Cowick priory, near 
Exeter. 


J, P, Busue-Fox, Esq, read a report on the excavations 
undertaken at Hengistbury Head in 1912-18 : 

Hengistbury Head is situated to the east of Bournemouth, 
and south of Christchurch Harbour. In prehistoric times it 
had been converted into a promontory fort by the throwing up 
of lange earthworks, ‘The area actually explored amounted to 
about forty-two acres. ‘Three barrows, two of them 100 fect 
in diameter, were also dug; these yielded fine examples of 
Bronze Age pottery. With one of the burials was an incense 

a bronze and amber pendant, some amber beads, and two 

1 ‘bowen. The settlement was situated on a gently sloping 
fract of land bordering the harbous, on the north side of the 
Head. ‘The inhabitants lived in huts composed of wattle and 
al ith ay od gral fom, There faa eli of work 
ing in gold, silver, bronze, iron, glass, and Kimmeridge shale, 
“Ts presence of loom-veights and spindle-whorls showed that 
the ‘at of meaving was Inown. Coins also appear to have 
heen minted to a large. extent, over 4,000 gold, alver; and 
bronze examples having been found, as’ well as metal in the 
crude state. ‘The greater part of the coins was British, with a 
sprinkling of Gaulish and Channel Islands examples; many of 

mm, were new types. A large number was of a type that has 

ly once been found before, and in the same locality. 

*hese were all in mint condition, and appeared to have never 
been in circulation. About 100 Roman coins were found in 
‘eonnexion with these British examples, ‘The latest of these 
Ddelonged to the reign of Antoninus Pius, in the middle of the 
second century a.p. ‘That British coins should have been 
minted in the second century a.p. is of extreme interest, as it 
shows that the inhabitants of this part of the island, at any 
rate, had been little affected by the Roman occupation that 

nearly a hundred years before, 

Mleoy axa objects were also mot with, including a bracelet 
of thick twisted gold wire, part of 'a gold tore, man 
brooches and other articles of diferent metals also glas-beads 
and bracelets of different colours. 

‘The occupation of the site must have begun at an early 
period, as a large number of flints was discovered, most of 
‘them belonging to the Neolithic period, ‘The latest objects 
found may be placed in the fourth century .0. 

It lias: been very difficult to fill the gap between the end of 
the Bronze Age.and the period immediately. preceding. the 
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Roman period in this island. ‘The excavations at Hengistbury 
have added considerably to our knowledge in this respect 

This period has been divided into two sections on the Con- 
tinent, which have been named after sites where a large number 
of objects hive been found, viz, Hallstatt, in the Austrian 
‘Tyrol (800 to 400 n.c.), and La 'Téne in Switzerland (400 »,c. 
to the Roman period). At Hengistbury a complete series of 
pottery, incading the Hallstatt and! La ‘Lone periods has 
en found. Many of the Hengistbury types have direct 
parallels in such places ax the Armorican’ peninsula, the valley 
of the Aime, Bavaria, and the south-west of France and the 
Pyrenees, ‘Their prototypes may, in many instances, be traced 
back to the Hilyro-Italic people, who inhabited the north of 
Italy and the lands north of the Adriatic. The Hengistbury 
‘examples include some fine specimens of the pedestal and cor- 
doned urns, as well as pottery decorated with running scrolls, 
the Greck fret and wave pattems, 


‘Phe paper will be printed in Reports. 


Mr. Ryoranp Suri said the meeting had listened to a 
businesslike account of a remarkable enterprise, and hoped that 
it would be worthily published. ‘Phe Society was deeply in- 
debted to Sir George Meyrick and the other contributors to 
the fund for the exploration of Hengistbury, and much good 
fortune os well as hard work had fallen to the share of Mr. 
Bushe-Fox. ‘The exhibits were creditable to all concerned, and 
represented a period which might at last be said to be proved 
fa'Bngland, "One of the dark periods in British prehiatary wes 
that between the end of the Bronze Age and the Early Iron 
Age of La Tene; and Hengistbury had done much to make the 
‘transition clear. ‘There was no time to describe the flints in 
any detail, but he thought some were earlier than the bulk of 
surface-finds. ‘Ihe occurrence of flints in the body of a grave- 
mound only implied that they had been lying on or near the 
‘surface when the barrow was raised ; and erroneous conclusions 
might be drawn, for instance, from the flints found in Yorksbi 
basrows. ‘The concentration of the flints in certain spots, in 
association with Bronze Age or later remains, proved not that 
thoy, were all contemporary, but that, ancient workshop ites 
hhad been disturbed ; otherwise flints ought to have been found 
in all the excavated sites. It. was a pity that the excavations 
had thrown no new light on the date of the double dykes whith 
cut off the promontory fort. Pitt-Rivers had failed to prove 
by excavation the exact date of somewhat similar defoncs at 
Hlamborough, but disposed of thei traditional attribution to 
the Danes. 
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Professor Borp Dawxms agreed with the last spenker as to 
flints occurring in the barrows and even on Roman sites ; they 
‘could not be regarded as contemporary with either. ‘Ihe isola~ 
ton of the aclland reniaded bin of Glastonbury, whare the 
British lake-village was cut off from the mainland by a deep. 
foss and high bank. It would be interesting to know whether 
any of the dwellings explored were round or square in plan, 
He knew of no square buildings of that date in the countrys 
tnd the nearest appronch to that plan was at Glastonbury 
where some seemed to have been pulled down to make way for 
circular huts. At Tre'r Ceiri it was possible the square plan was 
later than the British hut-cireles. “he paper had been one of 
the old-fashioned kind with a Inrge proportion of original 
information and a minimum of theory. 

















‘The Paesmexr bore witness to the high scientific interest of 
the paper, which followed the true comparative method and re- 
vealed a close study of the Hallstatt forms, With such a wide 
‘outlook the author had been able to establish the interesting 
fact that, Hengistbury illustrated the history of Britain over a 
whole millenium, from the seventh or eighth century m6. to 
the third century’ after Christ, ‘hat had not hitherto been 

ible, but the exploration of the site had shown a connexion 

ween the Inte Bronze Age and Hallstatt forms of Britain, 
Bavaria, 8, France, and the Pyrenees, ‘The period named after 
La Tene, which began in Briéain about the fourth century nec. 
‘put lasted longer there than elsewhere, generally went inder 
the name of Late-Celtic, and he was particularly gratified to 
find his own viawn as to the cordons and pedestals of Aylesford 
confined by Inter discoveries, New forms had come to light 
tbat found their closest: analogies in the painted pottery of the 
Venetian region, piece of enamel shower n further cosnexion 
with Mont Beuvray (the ancient. Bibracte), Sadne-et-Loire, 
France, and the art was evidently practised at Hengistbury, 
‘Whe Glastonbury parallels illustrated the transitions to. Roman 
Britain, ‘The coin finds were of special interest, Roman silver 
and British copper extending over about three centuries, most 
of the latter series being derived from the well-known Mace- 
donian prototype but there wee others that were not British 
and indicated the ancient lines of commerce. Some forms were 
derived from coins of Seleucus, one probably came from the 
Cenomani, and others showed « connexion with the Pyrenees 
right across France. He himself had traced coins of the Greek 
emporia of N.E. Spain to the dolphin type of Syracuse. 
‘The latest native coinage was rather pathetio, being east in the 
last state of degradation but still showing the British spirit of 
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‘the West struggling against foreign influence, Gold was re- 
placed by baser metal, and the last stage was copper, which was 
not even struck, but the old style persisted down to the second. 
century. 


Mr. Bususz-Fox replied that the prosence of rabbits in ] 
numbers made stratification impossible, and the shape of the 
wellings could not be accurately deterinined, but neemed to be 
oval rather than square or circular. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


‘Luunspax, 11th June, 1914. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq. LL.D, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘Phe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author -—Notes on the history of the parish of North Wraxhall, 
co, Wilts, By Professor W. J. Lawis, PRS, 8vo, Landon, 1918. 
‘rom the Author :—An account of the Boynton family and tho family 
tat at Dirton Agnen. By Mav, C. V. Collier, F.8.A. Ato, 
Middlesbrough, 1024. 
From the Author :—Some notes on a new Hittite inscription found at 
Carchemish. By R. Campbell Thompson, K.S8.A. 8v0, np. nd, 
From Professor Hayerfield, LI.D,, B.8.A.:— 
‘L. Old houses in Oxford, "By I. B, Howard, Rev, I, B. Salter, and 
CM. Toynbee. 8vo. Oxford, 1914, 
2, An account of the Roman remains in the parish of Corbridgo-on- 
‘Tyno, By Professor Haverfield. to. Noweastle-on-T'yne, 1014, 


From Madamo Hymans :—Portrait medal of tho lato M. Henri Hymans, 
Hon. FSA. 




















Lt-Colonel G.B, Corr Lyows,I.8,A.,exhibited a glass quarry 
with the arms of Manning of Down, Kent. 


L.A. Lawnewce, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited part of a set of seven- 
teenth-century counters, engraved with the Cries of London, 


F. W. Coc, Esq. M.D, F.8.A., exhibited three pairs of iron 
ember-tongs. 


‘Wisox Cazwnsox, Esq,,M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a portion of 
‘an alabaster carving representing the Adoration of the Three 
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Kings. ‘The exhibit consisted of the figures of the Kings only, 
those of our Lady and Child having been on a separate panel. 
‘The figures are headless, but as holes for pins are visible, the 
heads were apparently carved separately. Nhe alabaster is very 
delicately executed with a wealth of detail, and is probably of 





ALADASTEN CAVING OF TLE ADORATION oP nmnH KuNOS. (9) 


Flemish or French workmanship of the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, It is 11 in. high by 10 in, broad, 

‘The front king knedls and prevents an ornamental efits con. 
taining coins. ‘The lid, which he is opening, is mutilated, and 
the hands are gone. He wears a long cloak, and his right boot 
is fastened by a buckle: his left foot is hidden by the cloak. 
On the ground at his fect rests a cap, turned up with far and 
surrounded by a coronet. 

‘The second king stands immediately behind and rather to the 
book of the kneeling’ figure, and carries a covered horn-shaped 
vessel, round which is twisted a strap or belt omamented with 
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juatrefoils, ‘The left arm is broken off below the elbow, but 
From the position of the arm it seems likely that the figure was 
represented as removing’his cap, while the bend in the right leg 
indicates that the figure was represented in the act of kneeling. 
He wears a long cloak, fastened at the neck with a tasselled cord 
and caught up in his right hand to show the skirt of the tunic 
which is eut into points and fringed. He wears long hose. 

‘The third'king ix standing, and holds a covered cup in his 
hands, He wears a Jong cloak fastened on the right shoulder by 
two buttons. It is caught up in front to show the lover part of 
the breastplate and a skirt of mail. He, too, wears long hos 

‘The figures are free standing, and the clonks fall bebind in 
long graceful folds, Below the base is a hole for the pin by 
which the carving was fixed. 


‘This being an evening appointed for the clection of Fellows 
no paper was read. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.0 pn, wher 
the following were declared clected Fellows of the Society: 
‘Yhomas Henry Harvey, Esq. J.P, 
John Bawin Couchman, Bag. 
‘Whurstan Collins Peter, Esq. 
iam Henry Ward, Esq, M.A. 
Willoughby Gardner, Esq, F.LS,, FRG, 
William Mangles 1Anso 
Frederick William Morton Palmer, Esq, M.A., M.D., B.C. 
Tohn Alexander Herbert, Eq., B.A. 
























‘uunspay, 18th Jun, 1914. 


© Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut, M.A. D.Litt, PRS, 
President, in the Chaii 





‘he following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From H, W. Lewer, Boq., F.8.A. :—Tho naval history of Great Britain, 
By William James. "6 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. 

From the Author, R. Stowart-Brown, Esq., FS. 
1, Notes on Childwall. @vo. Liverpool, 1914 
2, Notes on the Chester Hand or Glove.  8vo. Chester, 1914. 

From G. P, Hill, Bag. :—A collection of sketches, tracings, rubbings, and 
‘Photographs of early datings, ete., in‘ Arabic’ numerals, mounted in 
&-scrap-book. 
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Mustrations from one 





From Henry Yates Thompton, Est.» FS 








Tnundred manuscripts tn the library of Henry Vatea Thompson, con- 
fisting of 82 plates lastrating 10 MSS, of English ori from the 
twelth fo the Bfteenth centuries fol. London, 1014. 


A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Yates Thompson 
for his gift to the Library. 








‘The following were admitted Fello 
Tolin Alexander Herbert, Esq, B.A. 
William Henry Ward, Esq., M.A. 





Munvsy Macanrnny, Esq, B.8.A., read the following paper 
‘on some investigations into the soil’ in_and around St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and comparison with data in Parentalic 

“In writing this paper I have had two objects in view: 
fiat, to put on-record the reelts of exploration and excavation 
in and around St. Paul's, during the time I have been surveyor 
‘to that building ; secondly, to examine the truth of some of the 
statements in Parentalia, 

‘This book has oon generally regarded a a trastworthy guide 
‘as to the operations connected with the rebuilding of the eathe- 
dral, Tt was prepared by Wren’s grandson from papers and 
information supplied by Sir Christopher Wren’s son, the younger 
Christopher, and published about 1750, Stephen Wien (the 

randson) was born in the year 1728, a year previous to Sir 
hriatopher Wren's death, Iti evident therefove thatthe come 
iler had to trust to his father for most of his facts, and corro- 
ration of these was difelt av most of the men engaged on 
the building are likely to have died before Sir Christo) 

tii safe to assume that there were few, if any, men living who 
could speak from personal knowledge of the events connected 
with the rebuilding, when Stephen Wren wrote the Parentalia, 
‘The book, therefore, cannot be taken as absolutely reliable. 

For the sake of reference I have divided my paper into three 
sections: 1, The Architectural ; 2, the Geological ; 8, the Anti- 
guarian, 

1. Under the Architectural head, those discoveries which ap- 
pertain more or less directly to remains of the old cathedral and 
the foundations of the present building will be considered. 

2. Under the Geological division I propose to enumerate the 
results obtained from bore-holes, trial-pits, etc. 

8. Under the Antiquarian division, the objects that have been 
discovered in the shafts and excavations in and around the 
cathedral and the remains of the old cathedral will be touched 
upon, 


1, The well-known account of the erection of the north-east 
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angle seems to me untrustworthy. Let me quote the extract 
from Parentalia; 

“In the Progress of the Works of the Foundations, the Sur- 
veyer met with one unexpected Difficulty; he began to lay the 
Foundations from the West-end, and had proceeded successfully 
‘through the Dome to the East-end,where the Brick-earth Bottom 
was yet very good ; but ashe went on to the North-east Comer, 
which was the last, and where nothing was expected to interrupt, 
he fell in prosecuting the Design, upon a Pit, where all the Pot- 
earth had been robbed by the Potters of old ‘Lime: Here were 
discovered Quantities of Urns, broken Vessels, and Pottery-ware 
of divers Sorts and Shapes. ... 

“Tt was no little Perplexity to fall into this Pit at Iast: He 
wanted but six or seven Feet ‘to complent the Design, and this 
fell in the very Angle North-east; he knew very well, that under 
the Layer of Pot-earth, there was no other good Ground to be 
found till he came to the Low-water mark of the Thames, at: 
least forty Fect lower. . .. 

‘His cndeavours were to build for Eternity. He therefore 
sunk a Pit of about eighteen Fect square, wharfing up the Sand 
with ‘Timber, till he came forty Feet lower into Water and Sca- 
shells,...he bored through’ this Beach till he came to the 
original Clay ; being then satisfied, he began from the Beach a 

juare Peer of solid good Masonry, ten Feet square, till he came 
within fifteen Feet of the present Ground, then he turned a short 
Arch under Ground to the former Foundation, which was broken 
off by the untoward Accident of the Pit.” 

In the first place, Wren did not begin to rebuild from the 
west. He was instructed in 1675 to make a ‘new Quire’, ‘with 
the present stock of money’, and no man with such a command 
would begin at the other end of a building, 600 ft. long, en- 
cumbered as it was with enormous piles of masonry, some of 
‘them reaching to the height of 200 ft. 

‘Moreover, we have the cathedral account books, and no men- 
tion is made there of the west end till 1689, nor of any pit except 
‘the well in the middle of the building under the dome, whereas 
‘great care is taken to specify the work in laying the foundations 
op the north and east sides, at which places mention is made of 
excavations 24 ft. deep. 

Furthermore, when examining the condition of the foundations 
for the London Comnty Council I exposed the fptings at the 
points marked on figs. 1 and 2. ‘The shafts were sunk as close 
to this north-east comer as was safe, and in both cases, on reach- 
ing the last course of footings, I drove an iron crowbar as far 
under the pier as I could, without encountering any solid mass, 

* London, 1750, p. 288. 
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I am obliged, therefore, to regard this statement from Parentalia 
with suspicion, though I do not say that it is absolutely im- 
possible. ‘The exploration of the footings in the east-end lead 
‘one to conclude that it was on this side that Wren rienced 
the greatest difficulty, though from the Conyers MS. (to which 
I will refer again) the north must also have occasioned him. 
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‘trouble, ‘The cathedral accounts specifically inention an excava- 
tion 50 ft, long, 20 ft. wide, and 24 ft. deep in this place, 
2. Inow proceed to the second part of my subject, the geo- 
logical. Tt has been my fortune, good or bad, to have sunk a 
» considerable number of bore-holes since I have been surveyor. 
Nine borings, 6 in, in diameter (fig. 8), have been taken down to 
the London Clay, in and around the bailding, which have im- 
much information as to the water-evels, It imust be remem- 
however, that the readings given below were not taken 
simultaneously, and that the water-level varies with weather 
coniditions and the seasons of the year. 
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‘These figures show that there is a gradient south and west, and 
‘that the water-level is on the average 9:65 ft. above high-water 
mati not, as stated in Parentalia, on the low-water level, which 
is 6 ft, below Ordnance Datum. " Here is a definite statement 
which is manifestly inaccurate; for it is known that the level of 
the water in the soil has fallen in recent years. As an instance, 
the 4ft, drain, built by Wren himself, which runt round the 
Duilding, to keep the foundations free from water, is now quite 


FF ssunfortanate that Stephen Wren’ fat cannot be depended 
on, as othervise it mtight have been possible to make certain 
valuable deductions from his statements, 

Nearly all the nine borings show similar strata, ‘There is the 
dora; then potearth; then snd, and gravel then both together, 
and lastly clay. In the débris’ are two layers of interments, 
medieval and Roman, 

‘Here I must break throngh the dividing line of my sections 
and: quote extracts from « contemporary darist, an apothecary 
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of Cheapside by name Conyers, whom T have already mentioned. 
He confirms some of the Parentalia statements and gives some 
interesting particulars about the discoveries when the excava- 
tions were inade, as to the Roman occupation. He writes as 
follows, in a hand extremely difficult to decipher : 

“1675, Aug. 20. Memorandum that this month at severall 
ayes the labourers at the east end of St, Pauls London ean tell 
one the north side of the church as the church is now altered by 
the care and direc{tiJons of the Leamed Sir Christopher Wren 
te, this being the part of the church nearest to by the high way 
tnd Pauls Schooleland under part of the place where St. Pauls 
Cross formerly stood and a new cutt forfoundacion the chirch bein 
made wider much then formerly, the widening, the widnes al 
towards the North or the booksellers as you go to and from 
Cheapside there they was forced to digg in som places neare 5 or 
6 and twenty or 80 foot deep for sound ground and there make- 
ing the fourlecion now allone that side Wat. ye north ide of the 
cast end of St, Paulls it doth appeare that in the highest part of 
found ground the ground hath been raised at the least 1 or 16 
foote and now it appeares allso that by % layers of corpes the 
one layer 6 or 7 foot deep and the other neare 10 or 12 foot 
deep the ground hath been there raised twise since they used to 
burye in that chirch yard and about 12 feet deep there was a 
layer of white matter which might bee chalke and hewings of 
stone when the chirch was built by William the Conquerors 
fayorite Lanfrank Bishop of London, Now a little below this 
veine of white chalke (that lay all along paralel the east end of 
St. Paulls) there appeared here and there flint pavement which 
was the pavement of yards for Lanfrank is said to purchase 
houses of citizens then’ to add to the chir(chlyard of St. Paul 
which chirch was then layed in a larger foundacion then then 
ever before. Now below the said flint pavements as the ground 
ceased to be black earth and came to be more of the yellow sand 
collour there was found a sort of Redd earthen Pottsheards the 
Pott as redd and firme as sealing wax’, having inscriptions on 
them, Coins of ‘Romulus and Rhemus’, Constantine, and 
Claudius, ‘som glass and potts like broken urnes which were 
curiously layed one the outside with like Thorne pricks of rose 
‘trees and in the manner of raised work this upon potts of m 
collour and here and there greyhounds and stags and hares all 
in raisd work, other of these were Cinamon collour ume fashion 
and wereas guilded with gould, but vaded som of strang fashiond 
Juggs the sides bent in so as to be six square and these raisd 
worke upon them and curiously pinched... Many of these 








* Sloane MS. 958, f. 105, 
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‘potts of the finer sort are lite and thinn and these workes raised 
or indented were instead of colours,’ etc., ete. (figs. 4 and 5). 


I must digress once more here to give the views of the com 
pilers of Parentalia on this subject. It isstated that ¢ the Graves 
Of several Ages and Fashions in strata, or Layers of Earth one 
‘above another, particularly at the North side of Paul's, mani- 
festly shew'd a great Antiquity from the British and Roman 
‘Times, by the Meaus whereof the Ground had been raised ; but 
upon searching for the natural Ground below these Graves, the 
Surveyor observed that the Foundation of the old Church stood 
upon a layer of very close and hard Pot-earth, and concluded 

tt the same Ground which had born so weighty a Building, 
might reasonably be trusted agai 
|. Now Iapproach the third section of my subject, the archaco- 
login. According to Couyery, yuantities of bones of 
animals were found on the site of St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
eat stores of crockery. Parentalia bears out these statements, 
mut quotes Wren as an opponent to the that St. Paul's 
‘was the site of a temple to Diana. Remains of an altar to that 
Teity wore discovered near St, Vedast, Foster Lave, and I sce 
nothing impossible in the popular superstition. 

In my own excavation to the north-west, remains of graves 
at different levels were found, of the kind shown in fig. 6. 
Piers of rough masonry were also found which evidently bel 
to the previous cathedral. The excavation for the foundations 
cof Paul's Cross (6g. 7) revealed numerous remains of bones, the 
upper layer laid uniformly east to west, the lower without any ap- 
parent order. Some pieces of earthenware were found, but nothing 
‘of exceptional value—yor at any rate nothing has come into my 
hhands, with the exception of the few articles found in excavations 
in Paternoster Row which were presented to the cathedral by 
our Fallow Me. Bagater 

Bot I understand that Mr. Philip Norman has been fortunate 
‘enough to secure some most in finds which he will de- 
scribe at some future date. Perhaps be may be able to settle 
this veata quaestio of Diana's Temple.” 


Mr. Sons Ctanxe had for more than forty years been doubt- 

ful whether Wren began at the west end, and was at length con- 
vinced that the church was started at the east end. Wren was 
overwhelmed with material and was obliged to get rid of the 
surplus at the west end when the building was nearing comple- 
tion, ‘The flow of water towards the river was so rapid that it 
could be seen passing under the cathedral, and the gravel through 
which it flowed was very light. 
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Mr. Wavun had in 1909 exhibited the heirloom copy of 
Parentalia.' he book was brought out by Stephen Wren, grand 
son ofthe aceitec, assisted by Mr. Ames former Secretary of 
the Society ; but nothing could prevent its being g serap-heap of 
documents. 


Mr. Nonstaw thought the foundations of the enthedral were 
obviously in a dangerous condition; and it was a relief to know 
that the fabrie was earefully watched, ‘The water-level on the 
north side was 5 ft. higher than on the south, and the running 
fund had @ tendency to slip towards the river, Wren looked 
ahead but did not take his foundations deep enough, and the 
problem at the present time was to anchor such a huge mass of 


masonry. 


Mr, Reonvato Sym thought tht juts bed not been done 
to the apothecary Conyers, who was ho artist: but a careful ob 
server; and his sketches of the kiln and Roman vases found in 
the churchyard wore easily intelligible to the modern archacolo- 
gist. Mention might have been made of the row of wells found 
ft the north-east angle, which had been taken as evidence of a 
Roman rond® running to Newgate across Paternoster Row, 


Reomary A. Swim, Esq FS. read a paper on Trish 
brooches of five centuries, which will be printed in Archacologia, 


No systematic attempt had hitherto been made to date the 
large series of Irish penannular brooches, which had been assigned 
to widely different periods. ‘There was a considerable variety in 
their form, and they were seldom found associated with each 
other or with datable objects ; but the study of a large number, 
fn the light of finds at Rogart and Croy in Scotland, and at 

‘in Ireland, had brought to light « chronological sequence 
covering the greatest period of Irish art. ‘The penannular brooch 
core eich fore in the sixth century, and reached its high 
est development in the eighth, reflecting the glory of the Book 
of Kells, Notable specimens had been found in Scotland, and 
‘a few were preserved from England, but were probably made, 
like the enainelled bowls, by Irish craftsmen. Viking loot dis- 
covered in Norway incladed the brooch, which contrasts, with 
the typical Viking type common in the tenth century. ‘This was 
an adaptation of the Irish pattern under oriental influence, and 
the contemporary ‘thistle’ brooch marked the commercial route 
by way of Scandinavia, ‘The type survived to the present day 


3 i, 624, 
2 Fhe te Watling Stect V0.2 London, 3; 88. For the wells, see 
Parental, p. 272, 
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in Algeria and Northern India, and a modification of it, was com- 
‘mon in Scotland through the middle ages, but the series under 
discussion terminated with the tenth century. ‘The typological 
method could here be controlled to some extent by historical 
data ; and even approximate dates for the various forms assumed 
by the brooch might be of service in other branches of archaco- 
logy, and serve 0s a basis for future discussion, 


Mr, Lvoy ‘uonson said the author had assumed a good deal of 
knowledge on the part of his audience, and one or two points 
remained a little obscure, When the hoop was closed, the 
brooch could only have been worn by sewing it on the costume, 
‘Phe series represented was of extraordinary interest, as it showed 
among other things the development of metal-work. "he splayed 
ends were produced by hammering, but later came the art of 
Drazing metals, ‘The Viking brooches were all hammered and 
riveted together, ‘The two of wire vas algo an important point, 
‘and it seemed to him impossible for any one to produce such 
lengths of wire without an acquaintance with modem processes, 











Mr. Crack thought « broad distinction existed between the 
models with open and closed hoops, and considered the change 
‘radical one, the original form having been lost sight of during 
an interval, : 


Lord Cnawronp remarked that the flanged pin was brond, 
and it was more probably passed through a button-hole than 
through the cloth, 


‘The Presinenr thought the meeting had enjoyed a beautiful 
study in the evolution of form and ornament, ‘Ihe chronological 
succession proposed in the paper should on the whole be accepted, 
‘There were certain fixed points, the simple form of the penan- 
nular brooch being, for instance, known from quite early Roman 
times, as at Hod Hill. In the fourth or fifth century it seemed 
‘to have crossed to Ireland, and its later development was well 
illustrated by the Croyand Cuerdale finds. Other evidence of date 
was afforded by the illuminated manuscripts, such as Lindisfarne 
and Kells, and the still earlier Book of Durrow. ‘These consti- 
tuted a solid basis for the classification proposed, and it was 
interesting to see the Celtie spiral supplemented by the Teutonic 
animal-motive, the result being a credit to Irish taste. In the 
discussion stress had been laid on the joined terminals, which 
made the penannular brooch annular. “That form was adopted 
in the eighth century, and he suggested might be regarded as late 
Irish as opposed to'the Viking form. Another interesting point 
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just mentioned in the paper was the survival of the penannular 

rooch in widely distant parts of the world ; and it was curious to 
see how a British form passed right across to the Arabs, North 
India, and modern Algeria. Tt was an interesting commentary 
on Viking activity in many regions that linked up the east and 
‘the west. In the Cuerdale hoard there was strong oriental influ- 
‘ence, but there was also a counter current that took Trish forms 
to the extreme cast and south, and even to the remotest parts of 
Siberia 








Mr. Sum in replying ould not necept any hitus in th pen- 
annular series described, as enough examples were extant to form 
‘a complete chain of evolution from the sixth to the tenth century s 
tnd the true penaanular persisted throughout, though excep: 
tional specimens, mostly heavy and elaborate, had the terminals 
joined. In the latter case the pin was detached at the head by 
‘means of a bolt at the back, the mechanism suggesting that the 
brooch was not often removed from the costume, 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica 
tions, 


‘Lnvnspay, 26th June, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, M.A. D.Litt, FIRS, 
President, in’ the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 


From Mill Stephenson, Req., B.A., F.8.A.-— 

1. A descriptive ahd hlsoriat account of the Ryall monument i 
the Bodford Chapel at Chenies. By Goorgo Scharf, F.S.A. ta. 
London, 1802. 

2, Chenies Church and Monuments. By Adeline Marie, Duchess of 
Bedford. Small 4to, London, 1001. 

From the Author :—Aspects of death in art and epigram, Second edition 

By f Packes Webuss Sas Bo, Londons OLR 

thor Hertfordshire maps. A decrptive ctalogue of tho 

‘of the county, 1679-1900. Supplement. By Sir Herbert George 
ham.” ato. Hrtford, 1014. 

¥rom Ralph Griffin, Psq,, S.A. :—A survey and record of Woolwich and 

‘West Kent. Kaited’by Rev. C. H. Grinling. vo, Woolwich, 1909. 


From Ralph Grifin, Bag, F.S.A., and, Fairman Ordish, Baq., F.8.A.:— 
1g tre eachang ou Live des Routaien do Route anscrit do 
a Bibliotheque de Rouen, 1524-1625, Par Jacques Le Lieur- Texte 
etplanches." fol. “Rowen, 1911. irs 
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From J. D. Crace, Bsy,, FSA, — 
Palestine Exploration Fund—t, Quarterly Statement, October, 1896, 
‘to April, 1914. 
2, Annual for 1911, and 1912-13, 
Sir Anruun Evans, President, exhibited some matrices of seals 
and signet rings from the collection of the late Sir John Evans. 


Maunice Rosewnent, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a collection of 
signet tings and seal matrices, 





©. L. Kivosvonn, Esq, MA. F.S.A read a paper on ancient 
deeds and seals belonging to Lord De L'lsle ant Dudley, which 
will be printed in Archaecologia, 

"The true Sydney descent was from a family settled at La 
Sydenye, in Alford, near Guildford, as carly as the reign of 
Edward’. ‘Through the acquisition of lands in Surrey and 
Sussex the family had risen to a good position early in the 
fifteenth century: William Sydney, of Kingsham, Sussex, wax 
the first to use'n seal with armorial bearings on a deed, dated 
15 August, 1451, He was threo times married. His son Nicholas 
by his third wife inherited an estate at West Preston, in Sussex, 
nd married Anne, daughter of Sir William Brandon, and aunt 
of Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. By her he had 
‘a son William (1487-1554), who was knighted at Plodden, was 
chamberlain to Edward VI as Prince of Wales, and had grants 
of Robertsbridge Abbey in 1589 and of Penshurst in 1552. His 
son Sir Henry Sydney (1529-86) vas the Deputy, of Ireland, 
and his grandson'the famous Sir Philip. As one of the coheirs 
of the young Dukes of Suffolk, who died in 1551, Sir Henry ac- 

juired'the lands of Tatteshall College. ‘The early deeds, now in 
the possession of Lord De L'lsle and Dudley, for the most part 
related to Penshurst, Tatteshall, and Robertabrid 

Th 1680 the notorious Robert Cooke constructed « pedigree of 
the Sydney family, tracing their descent to a supposed William 
ie Sidneh rho wet described aa chamberlain to Henry IL ‘This 
pedigree was supported by four alleged deeds which are manifest 
forgeries, though three of them have genuine seal, one being a 
fine specimen of the seal of Henry IL as Duke of Normandy. 

‘The Penshurst deeds were of interest for the history of the 
house, and also for some good heraldic seals: William de 
Palteney,156; Sir Nicholas de Loveyn, 1970; Sir John Colpeper, 
1970; John Platyn, 1875; Sir Robert Belknap, 1980; Richard 
Charaberlayn, 1480, 

‘The Tatteshall deeds related chiefly to the College founded by 
Ralph, Lord Cromvell, but include some early seals, notably 
Walter Bek, c. 1210, and Maude de Cromwell, 1400. 
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‘The deeds (over 600) of Robertsbridge Abbey had numerous 
seals of early date in fine preservation ; about 400 deeds were of 
earlier date than 1800, Many were older than 1200, At the 
Abbey the deeds were carefully kept with an interesting system 
of press-inarks. 


Sir Henevins Reap said the exhibit of medieval seals was of 
special interest as showing that there was an English school of 
seal-engraving that was hardly surpassed by any other, His 
offical responsibilities were confined to the matrices, which pre- 
sented special difficulties in the absence of documents. ‘Lhe author 
had been led by the character of a counterseal to assign a later 
date to the corresponding seal than was otherwise indicated ; 
but there was no necessary relation between the seal and counter- 
seal and they might be of widely different dates. He had noticed 
in the series exhibited two seals on one document that were not of 
the same date. He recollected that the Robertsbridge seals had 
been described by Mr. Perceval years ago, and published in 
Archaeologia. 


Sir Wrr11an Horr had been fortunate in seeing the exhibits 
some years before, and thought the most interesting question was 
whetlier four of the documents were gennine or not, ‘The writin 
shown on the screen could not. possibly date from the twelfth 
century, and was a clumsy imitation of Inter date, the work no 
doubt of the notorious Robert Cooke. ‘The seal was certainly 
genuine and belonged to the individual concerned, having been 
‘appended to that particular piece of parchment in the twelfth 
century; but any one could sce that the original writing had 
been scraped out, some traces of it being still left between the 
lines. The introduction of the Sydney pheon was another point 
of interest, and Lord Dillon had connected it with the brond 
arrow of Henry VIET. ‘The first of the name only had W, but if it 
were written W the transition to the pheon would have been a 
simple matter and the latter had bean used by the Sydney i 
1451. He hoped for more details with regard to the keepi 
deeds and the use of press-marks, Documents he had examined 
aat Rochester had notes on the back for that purpose, In the fine 
series of matrices exhibited by the President, there were several 
simple seals such as were used’ by persons of humble origin not 
able to ford seals of more expensive material than led, je, or 
‘wood. 

Matrices bearing medieval gems were worthy of special study, 
and some were of real importance. ‘The great twelfth-century 
seal of Waltham Abbey had a gem nearly in, long with fine 

aly, 427. 
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heads upon it, ‘There were impressions in the Record Office, but 
at a later date it was cracked right across and encased in a langer 
matrix, the Society possessing an original impression in the extra 
condition, ‘he result was one of the most beautiful seals of 
medieval times. It was possible to make a cast of any original 
impression, and he undertook to produce copies indistinguishable 
from the original. Unless it was assumed that Cooke made a enst, 
‘ genuine impression must have been remaved from a charter by 
introducing a heated blade between the faces; but it seemed 
impossible to do that and leave the seal x it was, 


‘Mr, 0. Bannow hnd derived much pleasure from the exhibition, 
and thought the photographer shoul be congratulated aswell at 
Mr, Kingsford, who had well chosen his seals from a definite and 
early period. Every one had noticed the foreign example when 
it was thrown on the sereen, and the fine English series showed 
the development of heraldry in a most interesting manner. ‘The 
charges were at first crude, and led up to the Etchingham seal, 
Heraldey rove up ln thie way both in Eogland and vance during 
the twelfth century, and then a clumsy and inartistic rendering 
of the charges was noticeable. ‘The theory was perfect from the 
start, but the development spoken of perhaps took place in the 
mind of a particular man. ‘The current flowed freely between 
France, England, and Flanders, and the development went: on for 
‘about a hundred years. ‘Then there was a change, as sudden as 
the stat of heraldry. By 1800 all the great barons had new 
seals with the charges engraved, and asa rale maguates about 
that time had seals of the now style. In the fourteenth century 
the humblest citizen was able to order a seal such as could not 
have been procured at all a century earlier. Carelossness as to 
the number of bars on a shicld hed been alleged, but those were 
uiot bars in the true sense, An indefinite number of lines across 
the shield went under the name of burelly, and in early heraldry 
any number of bars above three was an indefinite number, 

















‘Mr. Suxxussow said forgeries of still earlier date were common 
in the Record Office. If a forgery could be so well executed, 
then ideas on other points might /have to be revised. He had 
never seen an erasure which allowed such perfection of writing 
on the surface subsequently; and no amount of pumice-stone 
could have prepared such a surfuce. ‘The possibility of the seal 
being a cast had also to be considered. ‘The nature of the tag 
was peculiar, and he had seen no instance of a tag twisted in that 
way among @ good many charters of Henry II. ‘The wax of the 
impression seemed to him curious : the red material was beeswax 
coloured, and a seal of the sixteenth century would be of different 
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‘wax, so that a forger would have had to make a strange wax, with 
a spotted result. Very little was known as to press-narks of 
medieval muniments, and farther work on the subject would be 
an interesting addition to archivisties. 


Lord Crawroun remarked that the presumed forgery was 
scarcely 4 inches deep. If the seal were gennine, the parch- 
ment was also genuine and not a palimpsests but there was often 
fa blank space above the seal that might be utilized for Inter 
writing. 


Mr, Batzow was inclined to agree with Mr. Jenkinson, that 
the parchment was not of the date it purported to be. Notwithe 
standing the authority of the seals, the wax could have been 
moulded by Cooke with the aid of plater of Paris; and he felt 
sure he eoild turn out still more plausible charter. He had 
seen a palimpsest which still bore traces of the erased document, 
find had the new writing dated a year or two after the death of 
the person concerned. Gem seals oceurred in considerable num- 
bers, but he had never seen one with more than one gem, and 
three in one matrix must be extraordinarily rare, 


‘The Paxsoewr thought the paper, interesting in itself, had 
given rise to a useful discussion, and was himself inclined to ac- 
cept Lord Crawford's explanation of the forged document as the 
simplest brought forward. ‘The extraordinary series of twelfth. 
century seals showed the great proficiency of enjgravers in Kingland 
during the middle ages. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century English work could compare with any on the Conti 
nent, ‘The seals with mounted knights reminded him that they 
belonged to those parts of the world which were moulded by 
the Normans, and those very horsemen recurred with the same 
Is nr of the Normans in Sily. In England the eon 

ind seal-engraving. Old engraved goms were still 
ted at that time, and thelr adoption affected the actual engray- 
ing of the matrix, the engraver endeavouring to copy something 
‘good and classical, and twelfth-century work was often closely 
copied from classical originals, ‘The same result was achieved 
on a grades scale in Ttly and ats erly date. ‘The Society 
would do well to prepare a corpus of the best examples of sucl 
seal-impressions from documents. ‘There was a greater continuity 
of history in England than elsewhere ; and with assistance from 
‘many quarters, the result might give a new impression as to the 
state of medieval art in England. 





Mr. Kivesronp replied that there was no red wax with specks 
about 1100. As to the traces of former writing on the suspected 
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charter, he considered that the existing writing had set off in 
folding, though some of the marks might be imperfect erasures. 
Vor fucilities afforded in the preparation of the paper he was 
much indebted to Lord De L'Isle and the Royal Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, 


H, Cuurroun Sarr, Esq M.Ay F.S.A., exhibited the ‘Damy 
Unicorn Jewel’, on which he read the following note: 

“his remarkable pendent charm of Elizabethan date, which 
Ihave entitled the ‘Danny Unicorn Jewel, is exhibited by the 
kindness of its owner, Colonel W. H. Campion, of Danny, Sussex, 
The jewel is formed of a halt-section of a narwhal's tusk, set in 
ennnielled gold and forming a semicircular pendant. ‘The gold 
mount on the top is decorated with scrolls of arabesque foliage 
on 0 ground of ‘back champlewé enamel. On an arch in, the 
contre of the top is a rosette. Attached to this and to a lion’s 
mask at cither end are three gold chains united above by aring, 
from which the jewel ia suspended. ‘The front has «band of 
black enamel, anid a circular boss with a pattern of interlacing 
strapwork in’ blac and white enamel fled in vith flinge on 
1 black ground. ‘The goldwork of the back, which is partly 
Thinaig, de decorated with strapwork in pale bive enamel of two 
shades.’ Round the bottom runs a gold band with « rosette in 
the centre having the remains of a ring from which was probably 
jung « pendent pearl, 

‘The jewel has been preserved for years at Danny, the Eliza 
bethan’home of the Campions in Saweex. ‘Chere We no farther 
record of its history. 

Height, 1} in. (with chain 8} in,); width, 2} in.; depth, yin, 

‘Dhelong spiral horn, which was none other than the tusk of the 
xnarwhal (Monodon monoceros) of the Arctic seas, was for centuries 
foisted upon the credulous as the hom of the fabled unicorn. 
Being esteemed of enormous value in early times the horn was 
seldom preserved entire, save in the treasuries of princes or of the 
Church, More generally, as in the present ease, it was cut u 
and the precious fragments sumptuously mounted were worn as 
omaments to ward off evil or bring good luck. ‘They were also 
used to neutralize or detect the presence of poison in food or 
drinks, ‘For when, suspended by its chain of gol, it was plunged 
into a poisoned dish, the horn was supposed to sweat and change 
colour. The persistence of the belief in its power may be judged 
by the fact that in the Court ceremonial of Trance as late as 
1789 the unicorn’s horn was still used for testing the royal food 
for poison. The horn was evidently esteemed of value also as 
medicinal amulet, for the surface of the tusk at the back of 
this jewel can be seen to have been partially scraped away, the 
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powder mixed with water having been probably taken internally 
as a medicine. . 

‘A semicireular pendant of precisely the same design, formed 
evidently of a unicorn’s hom in black enamelled setting, is shown 
‘on a portrait, dated 1580, of Robert Bristow, ascribed to Zuc- 
caro, in the possession of Sir Thomas Neave at Dagnam Park, 
Exsex. 

‘The black enamel with which the goldwork of the pendant 
is enriched offers an interesting comparison with similar black 
enaniel-work upon other Elizabethan jewels, notably the Memento 
Mori charm from Yor Abbey, Devonshire, in the Vietorin and 
‘Albert Museum, and the small pendent gold case containing the 
inst prayer of Edward VI, the property of Lord Vitzharcin 
preserved among the Hunsdon heitlooms at Berkeley Custle.! 
Another similar example is the gold enamelled prayer-book 
belonging to the Bar] of Romney. 

‘The following lines from a contemporary play, Chapman's 
Bussy @ Amboise, published in 1607 (Act 1, Scene i), are of especial 
interest in connexion with the jewel now exhibited : 

An angrio Onicomne in Ins full easier 
Charge with too quicke an ele a Jeweller, 
‘That wateht him for the veawure of his browe ; 
id ere he could get shelter of a tree, 
Naile him with his rich Antler to the Earth.’ 





















‘Mr. Cuarvonn Suimt also exhibited a tapestry cushion-cover 
woven in coloured wools and silks and enriched ‘with silver and 
silver-gilt thread—English (probably Warwickshire) work of the 
second half of the sixteenth eentury. 

“his fine tapestry panel, woven with twenty warps to the 
inch, measnres Tf. 1h. in height, and 1 ft. Op ia, on width, 
‘The’ border, $ in. wide all round,’ is decorated with apples, 
pears ploms, pomegranates, and ‘apple and pear blossom, 
the fruit being arranged in the comers in baskets, On each 
side is a terminal figure; the remainder of the border bein 
omamented with oval medallions united by strapwork and 
containing six lion masks and two female busts, ‘I'he centre 
‘of the panel is occupied by a shield with the arms of Sache- 
verell: quarterly of six. 1. Silver, on a saltire azure five water- 
Sougetsgold(Sucheverell), 2, Silver alfon rampant sable crowned 

old, with a mullet: for difference (Morley). 3. Gules, a pale 
lovengy silver (Statham), 4, Azure lion Fampant silver ( By 
8, Gules a duck silver ducalygorged gol (Suitterton) 6. Silver, 
three hares playing bagpipes gules (Hopwell), Across the chief is 


4 H, Clifford Smith, Jewellry, plates 44 and 98, 
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a label of three points? Below the shield are the initials H.S. P., 
i.e. Henry Sacheverell Primagenitus(?), probably Henry Sache- 
verell (died 1581), the eldest son of Ralph Sacheverell of Rearsby, 








sixrmmeri-conremy mNoLisH TAPESTRY cusmnox-coven. (2) 


Leicestershire. ‘The field around the shield is decofated with a 
variety of flowers: larkspur, foxglove, pansy, rose, marigold, pink, 
cornflower, daisy, strawberry, picotee, daffodil, lily of the valley, 


f Quethind ofthis, worked ina lighter-coloured weal, now apparently 
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and cuckoo flower. On either side of the shield is a coloured 
popinjay. ‘The flowers, it is interesting to note, are the same as 
‘those mentioned in Shakespeare,” in whose time and eountry the 
tapestry was probably woven. There are besides, apart, from the 
arms, other features which prove this panel to be of English 
work : the design of the lion masks, which is characteristically 
Elizabethan ; the crisp colouring ; and especially the presence of 
a yellow dye, more permanent than that employed by the Flemish 
weavers. 

‘his rare and remarkable specimen of English weaving was 
formerly at Wollas Hall, the seat of the Hanford. famil 
situated on the borders of Worcestershire and Gloucestershin 
and was produced, in all probability, at the factory first sct up 
and endowed about 1550 by William Sheldon in Warwickshire, 
In addition to the five tapestry maps, two in the Bodleian 
Library and three fn York Museum, which are known to have 
‘come from the Sheldon looms, other specimens, presumably from 
the same source, have been brought to light during the last few 
years. ‘These, the panels of the four seasons at, Hatfield, the 
Bane with the arms of the War! of Pembroke (dl. 167) in the 

etoria and Albert Museum, and the hangings from an old 
house in Worcestershire now the property of Mr. Henry Howard, 
of Stone House near Kidderminster, are described by ‘Mr. A. 
Kendrick in the second annual volume of the Walpole Society 
(2912-19) p. 89. Further examples are the hanging belonging 
to Mr. M. G. Knight at Chawton Manor, Hampshire, executed 
in 1864 for the family of Levkenor;? and a smaller panel at, 
Hatfield with the arms of Cecil impaling Cooke, being those of 
William Cecil, first Lord Burghley, and Mildred Cooke, whom 
hhe married in'1645, as his second wife, and who died in 1589.” 


Hanot Craske, Esq., exhibited a Late-Celtic cinerary um 
found at Letchworth Garden-city, Herts,, and the following note 
gn the exhibit was subsequenty communicated by Me, Rrcivata 

MI: 

©'The cordoned urn with pedestal foot, of which a photograph 
is reproduced (fig. 1), was ideals te toate tage te sete 
by workmen digging gravel in 1018 at Letchworth near Hitchin, 
and belongs to the Hirst Garden City, Ltd." Tt was accidentally 
damaged at the time of its discovery, but is fortunately complete 
except for a hole near the foot and about half the foot: itself. 
It is 15 in, high with a maximum diameter of 9.8 in., and the 
outside measurement across the mouth is 8.5 in, "The occurrence 
H. N. Ellacombe, The Plant Lore and Garden Shakespeare; 
ach Sith Huge Lo Shopeore (2nd oy 1070). 

W. Austen Leigh, Chawton Manor, p. 146, 
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of human bones suggests that this was an interment after 
cremati 








nr finds in the neighbouring town of Hitchin have been 
published by the Society (Proceedings, xiti, 16) and seem to be 
related to the Welwyn group (drchacologia, Ixiii, pl. IL); but 
the Letchworth urn may be not exactly contemporary ‘with 
cither. Its slender form is significant, and its cordons are well 
tumed, while the high shoulder is a feature that links it with the 
older series of La Tene objects in this country. The ware is of 
the usual brown colour fairly soft, and wheel-made, the body in 

















Fig. 2. pase ov URN: uxronworri canpEN omy, (3) 


‘two pieces joined about the middle, and the foot applied after- 
wards. 

‘The view here given of the broken base (fig. 2) shows the 

iar construction of the pedestal, which is common in the 
pre-Roman period; and the concavity of the foot is a rough 
criterion of date. ‘The Marne specimens dating from the period 
known as La Tene I have the foot hollow, and the floor of the 
‘urn seems gradually to sink till it is practically level with the 
foot-rim, as in several of the Aylesford examples. 

‘The bronze object (fig. 8) found with the urn may be regarded 
as a link to connect two straps, and is not unprecedented. One 
somewhat smaller (1-4 in. long) with two joined rings in the 
centre was found in the Glastonbury Lake-village and is de- 
scribed as a harness-ornament ;* and another figured on the 

1 Jon Age Guide (Brit, Mus.), p- 66, fig. 

2 Bulleid and Gray, Glastonbury Lake-illage, i, 
Other examples quoted on p. 228. 











9, pl. sliv, E262 
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same plate (E 190) has three columns joined in the middle and 
a five claim, at either end, ‘suggesting a junction between 
strap-ends’. ‘The present example has in the openwork centre 
fa device that occurs in various forms on objects of Late-Celtic 
‘art; it is an irregular trigram with two dotx on the frout, plain 
atthe back, A symmetrical exampleis published from Dowalton 
Loch crannog, Wigtownshire. ‘Chere are two projections on 
the front of the swelling hoop that are much rubbed and eamot 











wnorinotaxn ov meta. (3) 
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be more precisely described. ‘Ihe extreme length is 1.8 in., and 
hight 1:6 in. 
his is not only an addition to a very small class of Late- 
Celtic bronzes, but the association of the bronze and the cinerary 
um is important from the chronological point of view; and 
a few more discoveries of the kind would render possible a more 
recise division of the four centuries immediately preceding the 
man conquest.” 








Auwx, 0. Comte, Esq,, F.8.A., Local Secretary, communicated 
the following report on archaeological discoveries in Scotland 
during the session 1913-14: 

A considerable amount of research has been conducted in 
Scotland during the past year and important results have been 
obtained, 

In certain districts of Scotland, especially on the lower moor- 
Jands, hut circles are numerous, but hitherto very little explora- 
tion has been done on this class of structure, and evidence of 


* Gat, Bdinb, Mus, Antig., 264, HU 62, 
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{heir period oferection has been scanty. Last autunn, Mr-J. G, A. 
Baird, F.S.A.Scot., of Muirkirk, in Ayrshire, excavated two hut 
circles on that estate. ‘The first, situated at an clevation of 
about 900 ft. above sea-level, measured some 18 ft. in diameter 
and was represented by a low ring of turf and stones. In the 
interior, on the removal of the surface soil, a paved hearth 
was exposed, 6 ft. in from the entrance, adjacent to which 
lay the fragments of an urn of Bronze-Age pottery, but 
insufficient in quantity to afford indication of the exact form 
of the vessel. ‘The second circle, at an elevation of 700 ft, 
was of larger dimensions, measuring some $4 ft. by 88 ft. 
internally, and near its centre was found a circular pit, 4} ft. 
deep and’ ft. wide, from the bottom of which was recovered 
almost the whole of a vessel of the same period having the shape 
of a beaker of Inte type decorated with impressed markings, but 
not, however, in the characteristic style of a vessel of that class. 

‘Mr. A. H. Bishop, F.S.AScot, conducted an exhaustive 
examination of shell mounds in the Island of Oronsay, from 
which he obtained multiple-barbed harpoons, a number of round- 
ended, chisel-like objects of bone and stone, and a necklace of 
small pierced cowrie shells. From a careful examination of the 
stratification, and observation of the levels, the explorer con- 
cluded that the site had been occupied during the period of the 
fornation of the £9-80 foot beach in Scotland, by a people 
whose culture filled the gap between the Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic phases. 

‘Dhe writer himself explored a small vitrified fort overlooking 
the estuary of the Urr in the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. Be- 
fore excavation vitrifaction was only observable at one or two 
places, and that in very small quantities; the cutting of 
‘a rampart, however, on one flank, revealed within a vallum of 
Joose earth and stone, some 14 ft. wide, a built wall 18 in. thick 
and 8 ft. high, firmly coagulated with vitrified matter from top 
tobottom. ‘The rampart followed the contour of the hill at the 
edge of a steep slope, and the wall occurred within it at a regular 
distance of 8 ft. 6 in. from the outer face, thus acting as 
a revetipent to hold the rampart in position. Seeing that 
vitrifaction occurred at no other part of the rampart, and was 
completéthroughout the wall, the writer concluded that in this 
instance at least vitrifaction was a structural and could 
not have been produced with such regularity by the occurrence 
of watch-fires. Further, the evidence showed that the wall must 
have been built and vitrified previous to the completion of the 
rampart. In the interior of the fort there was discovered the 
site of a foundry in which objects of Celtic art had been cast in 
bronze from moillds of baked clay. Numerous fragments of these 
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moulds were found, for casting penannular brooches, crosses, and 
plaques showing interlacing designs, also for pins and carding 
Zomba. In the interlaced patterne it is notevorthy that the 
ands forming the interlacements are in many cases incised with 
‘a double line, a characteristic usually claimed for the Italian 
and continental patterns as opposed to the Celtic. A number 
‘of small pieces of glass beakers were also found, showing some 
analogy to Anglo-Saxon glasses and to certain beakers found in 
the Island of Bjérko, near Stockholm, A ninth-century date is 
suggested for ‘hon fads 

"Dhe more important objects added to the National Museum 
of Seotland during the past year are as follows: two pairs of 
oval, bowbabaped Viking broaches of bronze. in one pair the 
brooches, aro formed of single plates enriched with clexrly 
‘expressed zoomorphic ornament. ‘They were found in a grave 
in the Island of Oronsay, associated with a pair of iron shears, 
‘a bronze pin with « movable ring head, and a short oylindri- 
cal object of bone, 2 in, in length, perforated longitudinally 
and transversely." ‘The second pair came from a grave in 
sandhills in Caithness. ‘The brooches in this latter case are 
formed with a pierced shell over a gilded convex oval plate, and 
‘the zoomorphie character of the design is more debased than in 
the foregoing examples. ‘The associated relies in this grave were 
a bronze pin, very similar to the last, a horse's bit of iron, and 
‘a buckle which had been coated with’ tin, From Dumfriesshire 
there was aequired a Viking syord with «triangular regmentad 
Bomnel and curving guards similar to a avord inthe Brith 

fuseum found with a pair of oval bowl-shaped brooches at 
Santon, Norfolk, A bronze sword-blade of rapier form, 18:2 in, 
inlength, found many years ago with five or six smaller blades 
in the ditch of a circular earthwork at Drumeoltran in the 
Stowartry of Kirkoudbright, was presented. ‘There were ob- 
tained an urn of food-vessel type, and portions of a beaker urn, 
found associated in a short cist at Edington Mill, Chirnside, in 
‘the county of Berwick. ‘Though no cairn now exists at the 
spot, there was evidence of the cist having been formerly within 
Such an erection, which indloats the Ukalibood of a sscondary 
Jnterment having taken place when the food-vssel was placed in 

e cist, 

Detailed accounts of the above-mentioned excavations, and 
more particular descriptions of the objects acquired by the 
National Museum, will appear in the next (forty-eighth) volume 
of the Proceedings of the Society of dniiquarizs of Scotland. 

‘That Society has begun this summer excavations on a 
fortified hill of considerable extent in East Lothian, known in 
former times as Dunpender, but now popularly as Traprain Law. 
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Already, on the sites examined, evidence of three different 
‘occupations has been revealed, the earliest of which was con- 
femporaneous with one of the earlier oman expeditions into 
Scotland. A number of Late-Celtic relies have been found in 
association with pieces of Samian ware, which will be particu- 
Jarized in a subsequent report. 

‘he volume published this year by the Ancient Monuments 
Commission (Scotland) dealswith the Stewartry of Kirkendbright, 
and contains inter alia descriptions and plans of several Neolithic 
chambered cairns, also illustrations of the numerous examples of 
cup-and-ring markings to be found on rocks in that region.” 


Guoncr MacDowato, Esq. LLD., communicated the follow- 
ing report. as Local Secretary for Scotland : 

“During 1918-14 the Glasgow Archacological Society has 
made considerable progress with the systematic excavation of the 
fort at Balmuildy, which had obviously been one of the most 
important of the “stations” on the Antonine Wall. Although 
‘the site has been sadly plundered sinee Gordon and others wrote 
of it so enthusiastically in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it has proved possible to recover a. very complete. plan 
of the original structure, which had evidently been subjected, on 
at least one occasion, to extensive alterations. When the results 
are fully worked out, they ought to be of much interest, and to 
tbrow a clearer light on the history of the Limes, At ‘present 
the indications seem to point to’ three well-marked ‘periods’. 
Among the individual buildings the best preserved are two sets 
af bats, one within the walls of the fort"and the other in an 
‘annexe outside, So far there is no trace of an Agricolan occu- 
pation. Pottery, coins and nsriptions appear to be all of the 
second century,” ‘The finds include some interesting fragments 
of sculpture, 

Elsewhere on the line of the Wall operations conducted by 
myself on a very much smaller scale have yielded a certain 
amount of valuable information, ‘Their immiediate object was 
‘to determine as nearly as possible the exact. course followed by 
‘the Limes in those places where no marks of its presence are now 
left upon the surface, Sometimes this can be done by uncover- 
ing the stone foundation thet supported the great rampart 
‘More frequently the foundation has long since been torn up, and 
‘there is nothing for it but to search for the ditch. ‘The longest . 
continuous stretch dealt with in this way Inst year consisted of 
two males ot the western extremity.” Harlier surveys, ceried 
out as they were without any help from the spade, had been 
‘compelled to leave the space almost entirely blank. Now it has 
been filled in from end to end. A highly satisfactory confirma- 
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tion of the soundness of the methods employed was fortheoming 
when the banks of the Clyde were reached, ‘The exact position 
of the terminal fort, hitherto unknown, was revealed and some 
remains of the ramparts brought to light. Nine or ten miles 
Farther east a singularly troublesome gap at Cadder has been 
successfully bridged; and hore again a buried fort has been 
Jocated and its original dimensions approximately ascertained, 
‘Towards the Forth the problem is even more severe, although 
not by any means hopeless, Good beginnings have been made 
“to the west of Polmont and also at Kinniel. A year hence it 
may be possible to report substantial progress. In the meantime 
it is worth noting that something has been done towarels deter- 
mining the outline of the fort at Mumrill, first discovered three 
years ago, It had been defended by a rampart of enrth, restin, 
‘on a stone foundation and supported at either side by « ban! 
of clay, It is remarkable that a homogeneous work like the 
‘Antonine Limes should present examples of the Zid-, the Rasen-, 
and the Steinkastell. Vurther, the great rampart itself is less 
homogeneous that has been usually supposed, ‘To the west of 
Falkirk it seems to be everywhere built of turf. On the other 
hand, wherever I have cut into it to the east of that town, I have 
failed to find the slightest sign of cnespiticious construction ; it 
has been of earth and clay, preciely Tike the rampart that 
surrounded the fort of Mumrills 
‘At Cadder the labour for the investigations I have been de- 
seribing was generously provided by Captain Stirling of Keir. 
‘The expense incurred at other points has been defrayed out of 
a research grant from the Carnegie ‘Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland, With the help of the same grant, Professor Haverfield 
and I examined a large fortified enclosure in the north of 
Aberdeenshire, near the head-waters of the Ythan, Althoi 
wwe were not fortunate enough to find any datable objects, the 
nature of the defences was sufficiently characteristic to leave no 
doubt in our minds as to their Roman origin, The rampart 
hhad been Jaid upon a base of clay, the ditch was V-shaped, and 
the gates had been strengthened by traverses. ‘The camp—for 
it was rather a camp than a fort—had covered an area of 120 
‘acres, and must have beencapable of necommodating a considerable 
number of men, perhaps as many as 15,000. In all probability 
it should be associated either with ‘the last of Agricola's 
campaigns or with the punitive expedition of Severus, Tt would 
be interesting if further work enabled a definite decision to be 
come to. ‘The camp at Ythan Wells, it. should be added, does 
not stand alone. It is the most northerly of a series that Roy 
shoms extending through Strathmore between the Grampians 
and the sea.” 
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P, W. Bott, Esq., F'S.A., communicated the following report 
on Romano-British finds at Kettering : 

“On 18th April, 1912, I read a few additional notes on these 
finds to the Society.! ‘he workings on the Kettering Parish 
boundary have sinee then been proceeded with, For a time 
finds of @ similar nature to those already described were made, 
but few, if any, have found their way to the collection now 
deposited at the Kettering Pablic Library. Most of them have 
unfortunately been sold to any collector who came along. For 
the last few months, however, practically no items of interest 
have been discovered, and it may probably now be assumed that 
the limit of the aren of occupation in « northerly direction has 
been reached. 

‘A find has however been made, in another part of the parish 
altogether, in the shape of an urn of rough light brown ware 
filled with earth and boeut bones, Tt is in, high and tapes 
from about 5 in. across the top to 3 in. at the base. It has 
no distinctive marks, but Mr. Reginald Smith puts it about 
the second century. ’ Whe urn was found by itself about 2 ft. 
below the surface of a field in the southem past of the parish 
numbered 9 on the Ordnance Survey (1900, 2nd edition) and 
adjoining the Long Spinney. The site has been from time to 
tute worked for std but ng other finds are reooeded. ‘The feld 
Ties to the south of the road lending to Barton Seagrave, where, 
not moro than about half-a mile distant, some interesting Anglo- 
Saxon finds now in the British Museum were made many years 

ee.” 














E,C.R. Annsrnowe, Esq., 1°8.A., subsequently communicated 

the following report as Local Secretary for Ireland : 
“The period 1918-14 has not been an eventful one for Trish 
‘The various subjects of interest may be divided 








: (a) Lochpaire Crannog near ‘Tuam, Co: 
Galway. ‘This was excavated in the summer of 1918. ’ The 
objects discovered were of the types usually found in Trish 
Grennogs, and presented no unusual fentures.” They were late 
in date. "A full account of the work and the finds is published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxii, Sec. C, 
. 14, 
P() A rath on the townland of Knockshanawee (Cnoe Sean- 
‘Mhaighe) near Crookstown, Co. Cork. ‘Chis rath was examined 
in October, 1918, witha view to discovering Ogham insriptions 
on the lintels, etc,, of the Souterrain in the fort. Six inserip- 


} Proceedings, xxiv, 223. 
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tions of an interesting nature were discovered, and the inscribed 
stones have been placed in the museum of University College, 
Cork. A great deal of most unfortunate newspaper contro- 
versy was raised by the removal of these stones and the conse- 
quent falling-in of the chamber, but, archaeologists will be 
grateful for any excavations carried on in a proper manner, and 
the removal of objects of interest to places where they will be 
available for study. An account of the rath will be found in 
‘the Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, 
vol. xvii, second series, p. 59, and an account of the Ogham 
inscriptions in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxxii, Sec, C, p. 140. 

2. Finds. (a) An interesting find of objects was made in 
April, 1913, at Annesborough, between Lurgan and Loch 
Neagh, Co. Armogh, ‘The objects comprised a nearly complete 
bronze tore, a fragment of another, three bronze bracelets, of 
which only two were obtained, a bronze palstave, and a hinged 
brooch of provincial Roman type. ‘The find was acquired for 
the Royal trish Academy's colletion in the National Museum, 
Gold twisted torcs have often been found in Ireland, but there 
is only one of bronze in the Academy's collection and its 
provenance is considered doubtful, so it is interesting to get 
4a well-authenticated example. ‘The brooch is also of importance 
as having a recorded locality. As the objects of the find differ 
considerably in date it is probable that they represent a founder's 
hoard collected together for the purpose of remelting. ‘The objects 
‘together with a full account of the find are published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy vl. xxai, See. p. 71, 

(@)A hoard of goid cbjects eupposed to have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Strangford Loch, Co. Down. Much 
uncertainty surrounds the discovery of these ornaments, as they 
‘were removed from Ireland and passed into the hands of a London 
dealer who offered them to the British Museum, and it is owin 
to the courtesy of the authorities of the Department of Britis 
and Medieval Antiquities, who at once communicated with the 
officials of the National Museum, that the objects were enabled 
to be acquired for the Irish National Collection. ‘They were 

yurchased at Count Plunkett's suggestion by the Rt. Hon. 

‘iscount Iveagh, K.P., F.S.A, and by him presented to the 
National Museum, “The portion of this hoard which is now in 
Dablin consists of a gold twisted tore which has been enlarged 
by attaching a twisted bar to the recurved ends, a model of 
a shield, two pins, and five model axes with flanges and slight 
stop ridges. ‘The shield, one of the pins, and all the axes are 
omamented with spirals. Other portions of this find are extant, 
the whereabouts of two of the gold axes being known and of 
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others suspected. It is much to be regretted that this find 
should have been dispersed, but we must be thankful that a 
portion of it at least is available for study. It is published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, wl. xxx Se. C, 
». 176. 
Pa Bretornalon ‘Eris: Arvhambiaal Mines: "Die 
obtaining of a Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of 
Ireland similar to those now at: work in England, Scotland, and. 
‘Wales has been exercising the minds of Irish archaeologists for 
several years, and efforts have been made by the Councils of the 
Royal Society of Antiquarics of Ireland and of the Royal Irish 
‘Academy to have a Commission appointed to deal with Lreland, 
but hitherto without success. On May 25th, 1914, the question 
wes ogain brought: before the Royal Ish Academy in the form 
of a full Report dealing with the matter historically and showing 
how the Wotking of the Church Act Ancient Monumanta Protas 
tion Act, the Local Government Act, and the Land Act have 
affected the monuments and their preservation, and giving « 
selected lst of twenty-five monuments that have been destroyed 
or seriously injured since the passing of the Land Act of 1903. 
‘The Report was ordered to be referred to the Council to consider 
what steps should be taken to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of preperin asurvey of the ancient monuments of 
Ireland, ‘The Report has been published in fall in the Academy's 
Abstract of Minutes, 1918-14, and all who are interested in 
preservation of Ireland's ancient monuments are recommended 
to read it. In connexion with this it may be mentioned that 
voluntary effort is doing something, the Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Editor of the Galway Archaeological Society havin 
made surveys of three parishes in the Barony of Dunkellin, whic 
have been printed in the Jounal of the Galway Archaeological 
and Historical Society. Dr. R, Cochrane has also published 
a list of the ancient and national monuments in the County of 
Cork, which has appeared in the Journal of the Cork Historical 
tnd Archacologioal Society. Exctllent ae these efforts are itis 
quite out of the question to expect. that individuals will be able 
$5 deal in « satisfactory manner with the. 60,000 antiquities of 
various kinds that it is estimated now exist in Ireland, and which 
muire to be properly surveyed and listed. 

General. "Une retirement at the end of March, 1914, on 
4 pension, of Mr. George Coffey, for many years Keeper of Irish 
“Antiquities in the National Museum was a matter of regret to 
all students of Celtic antiquities, to whom his work was well 
known. His retirement was necessitated by continued ill health, 
and it is hoped that complete rest may do,something to restore 
this, ‘The Department of Agriculture and ‘Technical Instruction 
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for Ireland appointed to the Keepership the writer of this notice, 
who had formerly acted as Mr. Coffey's assistant.” 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


‘The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
until Thursday, November 26. 
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stonvatons at? Greedhiti and 

Srayford Kon mate on boat 

SE IBLS, Ite? seulpttce of the 

i fered, "60 01) Viking 
prone ade 
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Bronze Age: buvial, Winterbourne 
‘Monkton (Wilts), 80; pottery, 
MMuirkirk (Ayrshive), 241; cinerary 
turn, LateCeltie,” Leichworth 
(Herts), 288-40 ; wen, Muirkick 
CAprahite), 24 ; remains at Hen- 
gistbury Head (Hants), 212-14; 


Bronze ¢hjecke: brncolets, Annos 
‘borough (eo. Armagh), 246; bronzo 
‘and amber pendant, from Hongist- 
bhary Head’ (Hants), 212; brooch, 
Old Saran (Wille. 111; brooekos, 
‘Viking, from Caithness and Island 
of Oronsay (Scotland), 242; 
‘octinglink ‘of alt, etehworth 
feria), 289 ; ongraved plate, from 
Borkshite, 71; head, Corbridge 
CNorthumb,), 187; implements, 

ee Giant), 825 Blot Mart 
iporough (Wilts), 88 ; nals, Wrox- 
F (Salop), 97; oriental pendant, 























sie agentes 
Taam eet a Be 
Nene any ae en 


fat Hammersmith,’ 67, 71; pins, 
‘Caithness and Tsland of Oron- 
‘say (Se), 242; palstave, An- 
nnesborough (co. Armagh), 245; 
rapiere, Andover (Hants), 38; seab- 
bards, Andover (Hants), 83, 905 
spour-forrules, Andovor (Hants), 
188, 85; speer-heads, winged, And 
over (Hants), 38, 34; statue, frag- 
‘ment of, Wroxeter (Salop}, 95; 
‘sword-blade, Dramcoltran  (Kirk™ 
eudbright), 942; swords, loaf 
‘shaped, Andover (Hants), 88-55 
(gree Anoesborough (co tmagh), 
46; various, objects, Stewartry 
Of Kirkeodbright 2415, Wrexeter 

lop), 085. Yotive double axes, 


from Santon 

singed of pro- 

man type Ancesborough 

(eo. Armagh), Si6, of dierent 
imviais, Hengisthury Head (Hants), 
Hig} penaooolay, Tob, 28-007 
Yitlop ben feb Oaehneesand 
Inland of Orontay (ootland), 243, 

‘Brooke, Joana, "of Manibotough 
Wil, 83. 

Buckingltmsbire, religios, houses 
in, records of episcopal visitation 
Jn’ the teenth oentcry, 180, 


i 
Buckinghamshire: se Nutley, Stoke 


‘Buch coated with tin, Caithness 
‘Geotlend), 243, 












all, FW, on Rongno-Beitsh Sind 
nt Kottring (Northants), 243. 

aleid, Arthur on Romaio-British 
‘otteies in Mid-Somerst, 187-48. 

Burgos, Francs, 125, 

Bargity, Wigan Gai int Zora 
‘sn of Iupaling Cooke, on t 
try at Hatfield House, 238. a 

Burgandy, arma” off on Crm 
‘wafering-irens ofthe slxton 
century, 148. 

Birlals? Bromzn Age, Winterbourne 
‘Monkton (Witty 80; cremated, at 
Tang Sutton (Lines), 140. 

BunhosPox, J.B. on excavations at 
“Hengistbury Bfoad (Hants in 1312 
15, S1a-15y von xoarations 
Whoxetor (Galop), 94-5} remarks 
by, 88,448) 288,316, 

Busty-le-Ohtleay, dept 
(ranoay wen ‘with ilsed or 
Sone 180, 131. 


Cairns, neolithic, 242-8. 

‘Osithness Geotland),brooshou bronze 
"Viking from gravo in sand-hills, 
242; buckle conted with tin, ib} 
horses bit, iron, 

Cambrian, Archabological Asocae 
tion, 117. 

Camp, Windmill Hill (Wilts,), 74, 

Campion, Colonel W. H., of Banny 
(Sbssox), owner of the ‘Danny 
Uunleorn jewel , 285, 

Candlesticks» gilt, privato chapel of 
‘Earl Forrorg, Staunton Harold 
beio) 18, us laten Lng el. 
ford Church (Suft), 5 'St. Mary's 
Guild, Boston (Linos.),6; St. Saunp- 

8 






































atten, St. Sarpson's, Guernsey, 4. 

Capital,” onrly Romanesque, with 
carved lions, Poitiers (France), 11. 

Carausius, silver coins of, Wroxeter 
(Salop), 99. 

Cernegio ‘rust for the Universities 
‘of Scotland, research grant from, 
2d. 

Carvings: se Alabaster, Ivory care 
‘ings, Sculpture. 

Castile, arms of, on Germanic wafer- 
ingens ofthe abxtenth ctntary, 

Cater, William Alexander, elected, 
46; admitted, 78, 

Gave Reried fiints, 74-6, 82, 84-8, 

Geltie,Lato: bronze objects, Stewartry 
of Kirkoudbright (Scotland), 241~ 
2; cinerary umn from Letehworth 
Garden City (Herts.), 988-40 j int 
implements, Avebury (Wilts), 845 
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terbourne Monkton (Wills), 

reli i, association with Si. 
‘wate, ‘rapealn Lavy, ast 

ian, 240. 

 gresistono, Beaulieu (fants), 

34, $y tone, Windmill TUL 
(Witte, 78, 

‘Gober bot of, Itten, St, Sampson's, 
Gueteacy, 

‘Comnola, Gatoiel, Alessandro Palma 
“i, death of, 108, obituy natlee, 
ade 

Chaddestey-Corbett (Wore), dragon 

raved on font ty On, 

lulfees; Blzabethan ‘Communion 
CUD, of eopperilt, 168; medieval 

if Tudor" cbellegs aud pales, 
‘lasifention of, 485 pewter, O18 
Saran (Wilts), 111 with eovers, 
tngraved at private chapel of Bari 
Foren, Staunton Harold (Late), 
138 

Cliambertayn, Richard, herldie wal 
of, 281, 

Ciinhter, Rev. John Frederick, ad- 
mitted, 29 

Chartres’ Beance), twelfth-centary 
‘window with wheul-dosigncfasven 
silts of tho Sprit 66, 5% 

clleethany FH, 180. 

Ghrismatctin: ” gilt copper, 16; 
‘aroelgiy 18. 

‘ulte, pra portrat of, in oils, on 
* un vcak pel tablbited’ 72, 

‘chuteh plates at private chapel of 
Eel Ferrray"Siauoton Harold 
(lela), 184" Bllanbethan Com 
Shanon cup, 108-85 lack of eafe 
(funrds to Drovent ‘allenation of, 
fr 

Cinerary urns : Barly Tron Age found 
‘eDeal (Kent), 196-88; Late Celtic, 
Tetohworth ity Gers), 
28840; RomanosBritaly Beas 
‘inte (Gomo.), 189; Long Sarton 
{Bised, GS}? senha iw, 


‘igtiay, fines) Ait implemente 


oun” ‘Mill, Chirnside 
Berney 448 borin rook, 


Giarke, Somers; marks by, 224, 
Sistond Botton (Wit), 
sf Rivers ype fro, 
Olsusontum (Hants), axe- ads, 
9; 20; Boger-ing, 94,85 
ere Pailig Thos Byard, 
ected 130; adaien 209, 
lpn horn, fhe, 208-4 














(Witte), 88; pits 





Clinch, George, 183, 

Gochirune, De. R, 247. 

‘Cock, F. W., exhibits three paire of 
‘ron ember-tongs, 215. 

Codner, M. Fy owner of luoraldic 
“puzzle table’, 21. 

Codrington, Themas, 205, 

Cony Gorge raiment fro 

ship of Irish Antiguitios in 

tie Nadlodal Mscu 242, 

Coffins, Old Sarum (Wilts), 111-14, 
"U6, 

















i218; Sorblage Nort 

15) run hate Gon 143} 

Hevpatory Hand (isnt, 21 
Ryle Sacin HG 206 
Brats Gatneady tdhaany as 
Wautuapisoneetaat Wie}, a | 
Whonotel (lop) 00 af Aeon 
isin 218 erareulas 067 ot 
hoodia, 9, 

callogham (ks) oventh-ontor 
crochet ti a 

sogae: (Puasa), twelfh-contary 
brideryof the twelve sens of 
tho odin’ 8, 

Capepas Sif John, Rerade al of, 
ob 

Caan horas, manaerpt rose 
ny of the visliation of religious 
Bales by dhe Bkep of Linesin 
Tondo, Yoon 

common Pref 164 

Genine, Bor, kms of 185-6 

Constantine I, coins of : Brae district 
Romy ad Westbury oor 
vias 1d, 

cattte Mt, enias of: Bruw dae 
"eet om, a8 

Conyers Gkeapaidn apothecary, on 
‘govern ite the seoulicg 
gat Pasty Gathoarst 20) 258 
ee bae Bs, 

coat oer gt patie of te 
Syduoy fall 

copper chuginaton, Borrada 
iedlon, 187 Bhadeban Come 
‘union cup, ested, 162-2. 

Corbridge (Northumb.), excavations 
ae adig, 1869) alla oma 
18613; ~tnterptin om 1 bones 

Tory beliding blind, 

1sty eb; dain 186 Dere Strat 
remains of, 185; diteh, north, 185, 
‘ey grniay ioe 88) saeiney, 
ise’ £63) lle’ fousdy 0-7} 
Pot ash ier; tater 
ets Ley eet 18,160; toe 
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186; wall of ) Cross Canonby (Cumberland), red 








tilation passages, 
building, 186. shatteross, Gh. 

Cork, con’ list of the ancient and | Crossoa: churchyard, baso of, Old 
‘national monuments in, 247. ‘Sarum (Wilts), 112; dragons on, 

Cork, University College Museum, | Gosforth (Cumberland), “10, 11; 
“nsoribed stones from Knocksbana: | latton foot ofaltar, 4; latten foot 
woo, 246, of portable, Stok® Poges (Bucks.), 

Cornwall, pre-Norman orossos in, | 42} latton ‘processional, Si. Samp: 
al. fons, Guornsoy, 4, 7, 8 42; pro 


Corsiopitum (Northumb.), Roman | Norman, Cornwall, ‘61 shafts 








‘oecupstion of, 186, 180.” Se Cor- | Callingham (Works), 11; Grose 
bridge. Ganonby (Cub), 84; Molbury 
Corvinus, Matthias, 2. Bubb Doreot), 101-2; Ramsbury 


Sethnm Church (Notte), appropri | (Wilts), 705 Weat Osiael (Som, 
‘on of 105. Ay Wolverhampton (Stafford), 
Gottrelicbormer, Captain Ohetles | 101; silver processional, Italian, 
‘Wale, lene, 407 admtad, ob | 31," landing” Glonsoit (Gon) 
‘couchinan, John Bawin, alesteg, 217, | 67} Mfonasterboioa (co, Louth), 07; 
Goulton, G. @., on vistation doou: | St, Bees (Gumberland), 02,” G4 . 
‘onlay 184m. Waberthwaite (Cumberland), 02, 
‘counters seventoonth-eantury, on-"| Oroy Gatland) penanolar brooches | 
‘gaved’ with the erles of Landon, | — from, 228, 
Schibtted, 6. Croplaid Abbey (Lines), episcopal 
‘courtrat (Planders), batle of, tos. | ""vnltation of, in tho Aftenth een- 
‘roled on a carved chost front at | — tury, 180; injunctions to, 106%, 
Now College, Oxford, 198-6, rate,’ the, veprevoatdtion of 
Dowrie-shells, necklace of, Island of | on fragment of bone pax found at 
‘Oronsay (Scotland), 241. St, Micheal on Wyre (Lanes), 180. 
‘Grace, J.D. remarks by, 7,29, 127, | Cuerdale (Sootland), penannulay 
‘oot ‘brooches from, 229, 200 
‘ral, Major Algornon Tudor; elected, | Cumborland ee Gross Canonby, Goa 
40" adited, 78, “ord St. Beas, Waberthwnlte, 
‘crake, Wiliam Vandsleu, admitted, | Gunnington, Air jim 78, 


28. ‘Gunnington} Mrs, 88%, 
Graske, Harold, oxhibitsaLato-Coltie | Cups: “Arie allver, 45; Elizahothan 
‘einotary urn found at Letehworth 

















‘Communion, of edpper-gilt, 162-8. 
‘Garden Olty (Herts), 288. Ourlo, Alexander O., excavations by, 
‘Grkwford and Balearres, David, Earl | — 241'; report on aichacologieal dis: 
‘of, appointed Vice-President, 185; | coveries in Scotland during the 
‘lested on the Council, 188; noml- | session 1918-14, 240-8, 
aaied by the Council to be the 
Jepresnlativeofthesoiay on the 
ivisory Board for England under | Dalo, William, exhibits bronze, iron, 
‘theAncient Monuments Act; pro- | and flint abjoots, with notes, 82-4 
‘poses voto of thanks to the Presi | remarks by, 86, 462, 
Gent, 188; remarks by, 94, 188, | Dalton, 0. M., on medieval objects in 
229, 384, ‘the Borradaile Collestion, 8-21 ; 
Crayfrd “(Kent), excavations at, | om the Gaphane hom, 28-4, 


: “Danny unicorn jewel the, 285-6. 

ral, arohacclogica diseoverie in, | Dartford (Kent, palataliths from, 
. 155. 

CGrertéon, Wilson, exhibits portion | Daventey Priory, epieopal vation 











55 


of an alabaster cinving of the Ado- | of, 197, 198. injunctions to, 
ration of the Three Kings, 216. | Dawkins, Prof. Boyd, remarks by, 
roft family, arms of, ix tor | 204, 200, 
Church Hereford), 51. ‘Deal (Kon), two cinerary urns of the 3 
Cromwell, Mando de, seal of, 281, Barly Tron Age found at, 128-89. 


Stomvell Rage fords Diets! ans ened eed 

Sromiwall Mies, fl port on | ™Detbine sad Dea ah S 
apr age oops x | Dene ap odey Lad alae 
hit l, 120, deeds and seals belonging ta, 281-5. 
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Delp, ta connexion with Crete 24, 


Denbighshire: se Plasn-pontro. 

Denmark, masks from gravestones, 
165; runic stonea, 07-8. 

Deaberough(Northants),carvedstone 





Davison Manu: einerary wr, from 
“Woatbury Ironworks (Willa), 140, 

SS er agre 
Woy, Hong, ot thw High Torrico 

Thane, 184-5 

Diana cpl on la of aa 
‘athedral, 294 

Dillon, Vieount, 29, 

DipycnInry, with icone om the 

‘of our dod and the Virgin, 
ets 

Documents: anelont deeds balonging 
‘orLerd: De Liste ant Dudloy 
Siig rweords of visions st 
Feligisus houses by Willian, Als: 
Swick Bishop of Mineo 1496-40, 
Tis-ton 

Dall, Christan O.%, plans and seo: 
Tidus of the “Licks Palace” and 
teambe at Knossos, 2. 

Dalton, (Deron) sehlptured font at, 
03,79 181, 

Dorehestat Abbey (Oxon.),epoo 
wialtaion ef Sas after bn 
Tory, 168, 161m, 2095 iojuncions 
fo, 108,201» 

Denling, ev. B. 2, cemasks by, 28, 
Tis de. 

Dorel ne Molbury Bubb, 

Dragons engraved on medioral ob- 
“ects Oat 

Dion Gy remarks by, 182 

Dramboltran (inkoudbrigh) bronze 
ert-bleds from 243 

Dublin, National Stosoum at, 20, 


247. 

Dados Bish at Walls (Som), 
ade Biko oar (Som), 

Dalggan, William Henry, death of 

Dagtieahie, Viking sword fom, 

Demtiidge ant pyre fines 
from, 


‘xhibited, 
ution, Hon, and! Rev. Ganon F. 0, 

















Ebblowhite,B.A,, exhibits the (Boll 
altho “avis bap and ether plate 
ng to tho Company of Tin- 
pitt Weskersy wih note, ib. 
denbridge (Kent), heralds puzzle 
table" trom, 31- 





Balnglon Mill, Chienside (Berwick) 





dard Vi, arms of, on stained glass, 
‘211; pendant gold case, containing 
‘the last prayer of, 286. 

Biigey of Sion ‘biohope at Wells, 


‘Reypl, excavations in, 25-6. 

bcs family of (Gitoriand), 
farms of, on Germanic wal 
‘rons ofthe sixteenth eontusy, 190, 

loot," Marlborough Wilts.) "Aint 
‘implements, pottery, and’ bronzo 
relies from, 82, 88, 87. 

Ely, Twlfourd, exhibits an ofl por- 
trait'on copper supposed to repre- 
font Richard Cromvrel), 120. 

Ember-tongs, irom, exhibited, 218. 

Embroidery,’ twelfth-century, with 
‘twelvo sighs of tho zodine, 66. 

Bnamel: ‘on the ‘Danny’ unicorn 
jewel’, 285-6; on portraitof Robert 
Bristow, 235 prayer-book, 296, 

Eolithe, Ai (Wilts), 78. 

esox: see Waltham Abbey. 

Evans, ‘Six Arthur, 187} lected 
‘President, 184; exhibits matricos 
of seals and signot rings from the 
collestion of the Inte Sir John 
Evans, 981; on the Pilar Rooms 
‘and ritual ‘yossols of the ‘Little 
Palaca? at Knostos, and the Tom’ 
‘of the Double Axes, with associated 
‘group, 28-05 remarks by, 26, 20, 
es, 204, 210, 214, 299, 284, 

Exchéquer aotount of 1304, with 
‘private tallies attached, 86-40, 


Fabrioatos, Windmill Hl (Wills, 
"74,75, 

Fairbank, Dr. Froderick Royston, 
‘oath ct, 165 

argohann, Major V. somashs by, 

Puasa, palit, of the lower 

ane 385 16308, 

Ferra, Walisr Roighy_ Bes) aa. 
‘ilted, 85 om the private 
of the’ Earl Ferrers at Stounton 
Harold (Cate), 181, 198 ; remarks 
by, 22. 

Feuriles, bronze, Andover (Hants), 
"8, 88. 

soulkes, Charles, on a carved chest 
“ront at Now Gollog, Oxford iles- 
‘ating hebattlo of Courtra, 105-1 

Fiblae | en Broodhes, 

Filigree work chrismatory of gilt 
opps, Boal Coloion fb; 

‘agment. of, from Seloey 

Gortes) 8d. 
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Finil of gabe, with too Hon, O18 
‘tous (vile) 115-10 

wibthurigge, Leet, over of pone 
ant geld ase cobaining thlat 

solve et Sod Via 
senda ange, al poate chapel 
of Hat Homers; Staunton Harold 
Gate), 1805 gles, "Old Saruin 
Gt, as! 

wibmyag” Richard, Bishop of Lin- 
Sa Ei etn Led ne 106m, 208 

iolshen Wiles Wosthgor death 
factually 

ilutlmplemonts © vebury Wil 
a; Ousbury (Gustes, 763 Dato 
(enty 100; Duntaldge (ents) 
SEPnhat Maritorougl (Wilts 
£94, ue Graney (Nee 
fa fy ackpen ei 
1) Wodgistoaty ‘esd (ants), 
S1d.ad2 Wnts, Kall (Wile), 
FET+ treuen spectons, "0,7. 

ont ehived drogen oy Chaddeney- 
Corbet (Wore), 30%; decorated 
SUR cose fic tho’ Benin, 
Matbory ath (Doreedy 151-3 
seckptnzed; Dalton (Doves) 08, 22 

Forte, i iy exeatations st Gore 
‘ridge GNordhumt.y 1800 387; 
ema by, 18 

eas Way, th, 05,200, 210, 

Fothorieyhay (Nordiants), episcopal 
“itaton of cllege of in the Rie 
Teenth century, 190, 

rowley James, 8. 

owls Hoberl Copp, elected, 120; 
inlet, 1. 

Binns Revavehi, the, 18. 

Eraahe, Sir Wollasfon, io8, 

Fram Pot ab 

Pinar oon, 3037; teppings 
of Henry V, 92. 

‘Furneng (an), seal of the Abbot 
sfiataghed fo'a deed relating 10 
‘Ghiee 




















Gable mouldings, carly crocketed, 
‘ld Sarum (Wilts), 115-16, 

Galway Anehtsologioa! Society, sur- 
‘ey ofthe parishes by, 247, 

Qnrdnes, Arthur, remark by, 29. 

Gardner Prot B, 387. 

‘Gardner, Willoughby, elected, 217, 

Gasquet, Cardinal, on English inonas- 
Heli, 91 

Gems i" mmethyst paste gor, on- 
Ggrived’ with’ a igure of Venus 
from Weesatar(Sulop), 96; camed 
efedtoduss ad, Wresster Sop), 








Geological Survey, H. M., report on 
‘exeavations at Greenhithe and 
Crayford (Kent), made on belult 

6s. 





‘ 
obi ag ua 
8, 80. a 








Giusoppl, Montague Spencer, 
‘lested a momber of the Council, 
88. 

Glasgow Archaeological Sovity, 
port for 1018-14, 245-4. 

cltts bjectas etka, Stowasty of 
‘Kikoudbright (Seotland), 242 ; 
‘iagons, O14 Serum (Wilts), 136, 

Glass, stained: collection of frag. 
mebtsof English ifteenth-contury, 
exiibitedy 905 portrait of ono of 
the daughters of Ravward 1V, from 
the Becket window, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 211; quamy, with te 
arms of Manning of Down (Kent), 
215; ‘regal horaldic, of the carly 
sixteenth contury, 211, 

Glastonbury (Som), British lake. 
village, “214; harnoss-ornamont 
Found at, 280. 

Gloucester’ (Gles.). Anglo-Saxon 
feulplure af 0,7; eres, stand- 
ing, 67. 

Gloucestershire: see Bibury, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Kem ploy 

Goddard, Rev. ¥. HL, 88, 

Godendag, tho (olanjon @ pies) 186, 


Gotwin, Prvcntor of, Salisbay, 

ofbacitd with Insertion to, 1 

14,118. mer 

Ga bot rot Yaad om, 
a  bosste, Hengiathu 
Head (Hants, 212 ove sonal 
sng the last player of Baward Vi, 
286; enamelled proyer-book, 200; 
filigree, Selsey Sussex), 180-4 
hhotd of Apollo, 46; model axes and 
‘model of ehfeld, Strangford Loch 
Ssixen,"206-0; gw, Stangtrd 

an, 285-6 ; ‘pins, 

Lech Go, Down), 348 jing money, 
46;tore Hongistbuny Head(Hiant 
218," tore, bisteg 

‘Loch (Go. Down), 246; wire brace- 
ek “Hengiethnry Heda), 


Galicting money, apesimen of, ex- 
Tnbited, 46.” 






































INDEX, 287 


Gosforth, (Cumberland), standing 
‘ros tt, 10m, Ly Oh. 

Gothie ‘arehitestuto,” soventoenth- 
century types of, 126-8, 

Gould, Arcar William, elooted, 120; 
‘diitiod, 16 

Gowland, William, remarks by, 96. 

Gracedion, Priory Laie), eplacopal 
Tintin in 240-4, 7 1O8h 
taplonage at, 202. 

Grave furniture, Knomsos (Crete), 





Eve 

Gravestonoa: Aashus (Donmnark), 68; 
‘Old Sarum (Wills), 101,113 St. 
Baur churyard, London, 67,71; 
Skjorn (Denmark) 68; Viking, 
from Bibary (Gow), 0-7, 

Graringiols: angina, Suton, 
i; Wienial  Gra) a 

om 1 Bishop of Liaooin, 
73, or, aoa) ne? 

Greer, ‘Brorard, Somerset herald, 
remarks by, 22 

‘orwanhithe’ (Kent), xeevations at 
e5-8. 

Geifiny Ralph, elected a member of 
‘he Council 18k 

Grime's Graven (iorflk), int im- 
lomonts from, 73. 

Gotundy, By on the so-called Ryke 

Caer ila Sire os 
rnvey, Sk Sampeon’s Church, 
Tathan Sbjecia lately dncovored at, 
S27 tom, loose, 43 candlesticks, 
4,5, eansor, bow of 4; eros 
Droseatonal, 4 7, 83 prcket, 4 

‘Guildhall Marea! gravestone from 
‘St Paul's churoliyary 6,71; 
sitthconbuy robeatr fa 


nr 
Para 
hier} 
eee een ne 
core 
BSR Bo 
Sede eat 
= ae, See 


Wyke. 

Harpoons, multiple-barbed, from 
fhell-mounds in. the. Island of 
Oronsay (Scotland), 24d. 

Harrold "Priory (Beds), episcopal 


injun a 
7 Phomes Hany, eleoted, 27. 
Huge 
8. 




















‘House (Harts, tapestry at, 


“Huather, cult of 25-6. 
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‘Havorfield, Prof, 138, 
‘archaoological “invest 





‘one x 
1918, 185-7; remarks by, 96. 
Hawley, Ls-Gol, excavates at Old 
Saram (Wilts.), 100, 107, 117. 
Helmet, tilting, from the chantry 
chapel of Honry V at Westminster, 
arta, 98,0, i 
jamp, Wilfrid James, appointer 
serntator, 165.” 
Hongistbury Hood (Hants), excavar 
tons at, in 1919-18, 21-15; area 
of site,” 212; barvows, 212-14; 
cone, 219, 214 ; int implements, 
219-14; Huts, £12; objects found 
212; pottery, 219-14; sup) 
period of occupation, 913-18 weav- 
Hos implement 13, 




















Honty If, soal of as Dako of Nor- 
mandy, 281 
Hemy ¥, funeral, monument, and 


hantry chapel of, st Westminster, 
Sooke 

Henry ‘VIIY, snus of, on stained 
las, 211 lumiuated “Tottrs 
Falehe of to soln Tapert ot 
alton, 00. York, exhibited, 98. 

Horaldio’‘puzslo table’, with arms 
of an Earl of Surrey'or Arundel, 
sexnibited, 21; seale belonging & 
‘Vord De i7Tnle and Dudley, 381-6; 
ftained glaan ofthe early afstoonth 

Aan a 
aly arma an ency 
9, 98; ane and srs 
ch Germanto waforing-rons, 145, 
14740; arma of Thomas Avis, 45/ 
‘Asragon, 149). Austria, 145, 24 


Bere out ie Paes: 
spear teen i Ea 
Cocil impaling Cooke, 288 ; Richard 
‘Chamberlayn, 281; Bir John. Col- 
oT eo 
Groft family, 61; Edward VI, 211; 
Pony cee 
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Earl of Surrey or Arundel, 24; 
William ‘Sydney, of ‘Kingsbam 
(Sussex), 281 5 on seals of Sydney 
family and Ponshurst deeds, 281; 
Martin Weber, 148-9; banners of 
Flomish Tyade Guilds, 186, 186; 
doar's-head badge of Richard 111, 

$-r0d and White rosos, early 

ath century, 212, 
Hester, John Altzander, clested, 
7 

















Hortfordehize: see Hatlold, Leteh- 
‘worth, 
Hynings, nunnery of, injunetionsto, 


Highbsidgo (Gom.), Roman remains 


ildburg, W. 1, exhibit oaletion 
‘of Germénis wafering-irons of tho 
siaieenth contury, with notes, 44- 


BUldobrand Dr. Wang, death of, 16, 


6. emant y 
Hipling Reg Predco. Chace, 
eto 

ont Br lobar Oot 398, 

Hedglin venation Sve lected, 

wise ited 8 
pein David Gosge, appointed 
‘Vice-Brosident, 185," re-losted. 
smonler of Bis Covel 198% 
iar hy, 

Monaco, Wiss doy hitenth- 
century ace Wheel of For 
037 atten hock of 6, 

Hapa le Willy 557 ox th ox- 
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ON" Sarum 001) on tke 
eataj-tenabeny and dunty 

ot King nay Val Weak 
‘apts a9 SL Sr sonacse 3p 7, 
Bold is 96,100 
rho pat 84; ry cre 
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ety i, ny By fhe, 
raza, Gor 

imag, Hag" Phipy avon of 
agent of bone ta with Yop: 
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find, 2h 

Howat, sory, of Stone Hou, 
tour Kiddotntr, owner 


allen, ove ory Amol, sted, 
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ag m 


‘Human remains; Latebworth (Herts. 
1289; Old Sarum (Wille), 11, 116; 











Wat cutnara (Bom) 205 We 
Nig ieonwork Gila) 100 
Manborsons Abboy ina) injne- 

trae fo, 198 
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Century as" 
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fetal lation (a0) of te 

iho, 80? yon, 

injunctions t 197% 

Munllngdonshivo: as Huntington, 

ay 

Balchin, Sir Zonthan cltur 

tion 106, Sanwa a 

Histohor, 108 


Anson, William Mangley lected, 
























tages Valo (Kent), excavations at, 


Iajaion peggy of the at 
veenih oot 
eS a, on 
‘Sarum (Wilts.),111-18 ; Lombardic, 
on sopperiit chramtory, Dorms 
lle Goecion 16) Roman, a Bae 
sully (Seotea) 2494 on tomes 
Has A Gaiden 
{6-7 jon ifmtnated tans 
tend of "Henry VIE, 98) 005 
Sn chalics agony, ah patone 
overs a private ohopel of Bua 
Ferrets, Staunton Havld (Laie 
1abcay"on fies of Saxon Slaps 
{8 Wels (Some, 90817 en for ot 
fn Enguah alareroes of leten, 
hg sn Germanio wetering irons 
th ixennt cong, 106 ta? 
8b; ene pane porn Ge, 
aon alive ani alle belonging 
the Goupeny "ef Tiapias 
Workers, 44," on eirteenthroen- 
ey pln at Wy Glen) $6; 
‘wallspainting of Wheel of the 
ag ef Lit in, Ceomionree 
val la), 48, 62-5; to Sir 
er ShiieyySn'private sbapel 
of Barl Ferrers at Stsonton Harold 
(Geie,), 121. 

Irsland) National Mosoum of: ae 
sion of ejects found Ames: 
Stohr -Atmaeh nd om 

He thigSboashood ot Stangiond 

Louk (ok Downy 246, 

aralend Soper ot afohtesoglat 
‘work ia 1018-14, 248-8. Seale 
Annesborough, Ardagh, Cork, Dub- 
Iiay "Galway, Raockshatawos, 
Tetopatkrtanog onsen, 
‘Strangford Loch, 
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Irish nrehoological monumonts,pre- | ones, John Winter, on the ‘wheel 





sorvation of, 247; penannular | of human Iife’ in the Arundel 
brooches of five conturies, 228-80. | Psalter, 48-60, 58, 
Tron Ago, Barly, elnornry urns of 
128-83 Kempley (Glos.), symbolic wheel on. 





Iron objects: axechond, Clausontum | wall-painting in church, 47,6 
‘Hants, 88, 85: ember-tongs, 215; | Kendall, Rov. #1. G..0., on flint im- 
horse's bit, Caithnoss (Scotland), | plomonts from. the” surfico near 
1D; log-fettors on skeleton, Old | Avebury (Wilts), 78-865 remacks 
Sarum (Wilts) 116; shenr, Talend | _ by, 87. 

















of Oronsay (Scotland 243" Koldeok, AP, on Bugloh tapeatey, 
Islip, Abbot, hearso wat ‘Westmin 238, 2 i 
ns Kent ae Barnila, Crayford, Daxt- 





uopata (Crete), ‘Royal Tomb’ at,24. | ~ ford, Deal, Hdonbridgo, Greonhiithe, 

Ttalian waforingeieons ofthe firweouth | Ingross Valo, Rochester, Swank 
‘and sixtoonth ecntuioy, 147, combo, Wanstnt, 

Tvoagh, Viscount, presentati Kermode, P.M. C., 68 








00, 70. 








old ‘objects to tho Trish National i, (Negliants, Romano 
Collection, 246 ih finds at, 245. 

Ivory enrvings: diptych, modioval, | Kingsford, , Za, on ancient deeds 
‘with scones froin the’ tife of our | and soals belonging to Lard De 


Lord and Uo Virgin, 14-16; horn | L*Ysloand Dudley, 281~ 
‘oliphant, medieval, 9-12; panel. 98, 204-5, 

carly! twelfth contury, with our | Kingsford, 1. &, 188, 

Lord botwoon the Virgin and St. | Kirk Braddan (Isle of Man), stone 

Job tho Baptist, 12; polyptysh, | _ oross at, 66, 70. 

Froneh, fourtoonth eontury, depict: | Kizkby Stephen CWestm, 

ing Virgin and Child and soencs | _ figure at, 66. 

connected with the Nativity, 14; | Kirkoudbright, Stowartry of (Scot 





sacks 














stone 








triptych, slovonth contury, depict: |” land), exeavations in the, 241-2; 
ing the’ Grucifiion betiveen the | neolithio chambered cairns, 248 
Virgin and St.John, with medal- | objects found, 241-2; vitrified fort, 
one and busts of auints, 15-15, 2a, 


Kirk Michiel (Islo of Man), stone 
‘Jase Borény (Hungars), hom or oli- |, ross at, 68, 69, 70. 


ant, carved, 11-12. Kitehin, Dr, 198%, 
seliing'stylo of soulpturo, Danish, 


Knight’ M.'G,, of Chawton Manor 
05, €5, 10, 71; crated figure, 68; | ~ (Slants) owner of tapestry, 288, 
feaboirdcchapo, 7, Knives, meolihiey Windmill Ht 
enikingon, Hilary, on an original | (Wills), 77. 











‘Exchoquer account of 1804, with | Knockshanaweo, near Crookstown 
private tallios attached, 86-40; | (co. Cork), rath at, 245-6 ; Ogham 
Fomarke by, 283, Insoriptions, i. 


Jorningbam, Sir Hubert Edward | Knossos (Crote),the Pillar Rooms and 
Henry, donth of, 165; obituary | ritual vessels of the ‘Little Palaco” 


otic 170-1, tand the Tomb of the Dosblo 
Teaopp,'Dr, A. on visitations of the | _ ‘Axes with associated gram, 28-7 
‘divcete of Norwich, 100, 198%,” | Knowle Farm Pit (Wilts) palaco- 


‘ewols: tho ‘Danny unicorn’, 255-6; | __liths from, 78, 
old caro containing the last prayer | Knox, Major, of Spring Hill, 200, 
ofEdward VI, 288; gold enamelled | _ 206, 
prayer-book, "2865 “Memento Mori | Kossinna, Dr., of Berlin, 180. 
‘Sharm from Tor ‘Abbey (Devon), 


28. 
‘Tooelin, Bishop of Bath and Wells, | Lambert, Count, of Louvain, 99. 
404, 118 ; monument at Old Sarum | Lambert (or Lambart), John of Cal- 
(Wilts), 109. ‘ton, eo. York, illuminated letters 
Jobn the Baptist, St, patent ofHenty VIII to, exhibited, 
of, exhibited, 152, 88 ; arms of, 9 
Tohnson, Roget, 91. Lancashire: se Furness, St, Michsol 
Tones, Rev. F. Meyrick, 42. ton Wyre. 
‘Vou. SXVI 12 
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Lantrane, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


225. 
Late-Geltic: a Coltic, 
‘La Tone poriod, 218, 314. 
atten objects ? wee Br 
Tawrenoo, Te Ay exhibits » small 
gold head of Apollo, gold beads 
found st Voltorra, @ small gold 
armlet, and a speoimen of gold-ring 
money, 48; exhibits a collostion 
‘of pony zinge, 120 ; exhibits frag 
iment of gold fligreo from Solsay 
(Bosvex), 185 ; oxhibits part of @ 
sotofreventaonth-contury countors, 





engraved with the cries of London, | 


216. 
Laws, Edward, death of, 165. 
Londivo, Teas Saunders, death of, 


785. 

‘Lead objects nail, Wroxeter (Salop), 
‘00,97; tablote with names of! 
bishops, Wolle (Som.), 28, 30. 

Latham, Lt-Colonel ‘Sie’ Aviur, 
68. 

‘Lage, Dr. TM, exhibits collestion 
‘of frageionts 6f Thnglish Ateonth- 
‘century stained glass, 90, 

rons on skeleton, Old Sarum 
ts), 110. 

Taleaster’ Abbey of St. Mary of the 
‘Meadovrs, episcopal visitation of, 
199; injimctions to, 194m, 199- 
200; state of, in tho fAfteenth eon- 
‘uary, 202. AAfehdenconry of, opisco- 
pal bitations Sn 140 and, 

90, 
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‘records of ‘episcopal visitation in 


{ho ftteonth contnry 180. Sor ar 
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land, Himbersemig, Lineal, Lom 
Sutton, Stamford, Stow, Tateahalt 
College, Thornboli,” horton 
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Man, Islo of: exe Kirk Braddan, Kirk | Montgomerio, D. H., oxcavates at Old 
atlchaa, Manghola. Sarum (Wilts), 100, 107, 127. 

ibtion | Moments figs of Biko Foatn 

‘and Bishop Roger, Old Sarum 

ng of Down (Kent), arms of, | “Wilts 100; tomb of Henry V at 

fon glass quarry, exhibited, 21 Westminster, 89, 91; tombs, Old 














Manisa (Prancoy’ wool-window in | Sarum (Wilts), {12-105 tombe of 
Notre Dame at, 7 Stxon bashops, Walls (om.) 38-0. 
Mans eroven, 66, Sai Ancleat Montinotts Brat, 





8-6, 03, 70, Graventonos. 
Mamasirpla illuminated: Arundel | Morland, Je of Glastonbury, 188, 
Pasko, Beis Musou, 48-00, 169, 





38-405 lotor, patont of Henry | Moulds Coli, for caaing brooshow 
VIHE te John Lambert, of Calton, crosses, plaques, ate, Stewartry of 
+00, York, exhibited, 98, Kirkeuabright (Scotland), 242, 


Marble cotfo, unpolished. Porbock, "Moulton. (Northants), enrvod sone 
Old Sarum (Wiltn) 114,124; aco, a, 63. 
Knossos (Crete), 24; rhyton in 
shape ef lienoms head, Kroon, 
Shain off Strum Chis) 


Marth Dr. RB 3. ,, Dr, Sophus, 180. 
‘Manson, dept, Maro (France), black | Mumriils Sootland), for at, 24, 
‘uma, with inelied red Tines, 180, Munich National Mroum: waforing. 
ist! irons of the sixteonth contury, 147. 
Martin, William, clectod a member | Murray, Sir George, 178. 
‘of the Counell, 184. 
Maks from gravestones, Anshus end 
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rn beenarhy ok ale rom Wronster (Galop): bronze, 
aMraghcld ne of Man}, snakopat- | 97s ead) 96,91 

tebe Sean ao Nenvo, Sit Thott, Dagaam_ Park 
ay Moma 0) 13, (Bet, omnorofportc ora 
Melane ‘aad eta of) Wroxoter | _Sritov, 288 





sys Cooney, at ot tm | Meus be Rares of ie 
bb (Dorset, cast of rr dan simple 
font ae exhibited, 181-8 sonta, 84, 85; Avobury (Wiles), 
Maalicie-Haran “dsp, atarne | 7 Bigulina (asta) 4,50 Oe 
(Granes), urn with Gneised orna- | bury (Gussexy 86, 783, Denbridgs 
Soont, 18, 163. "Hunts) 82,84; Blot Aaclboroagh 
owls “smplemgaty tsa of | (Wit) 80 Gris Graver 
Oronsay (Scotland), 241. | folk), Hengistbury, 








Motel-work, Wroxeter (Suiop), 95. Eaatioy $2, 84; Windsa 


bie Bit Gooras (Wilts), 7428, 8. 


Nowarke’ College (Leie.), episcopal 
laly), capital’ with carved i 





“Injunctions to, 108 
fn tho atrium ofS. Am- | Newborough (Anglesey), matrix of 
brogia, 10m. the seal of the extinct borough of 











last "Wiliam, 169; swsleted | _ exhibited, 120, 
aistay Fine ity vaggcion ot, | flout attThustistgg the belle ek 
ono, | “front ay ote 
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tino 8, 1e Sang, Lambor, of Galt, 
MEGS Weank Johann dana of | Yok 8 
Newahiee Priory Beds) injunetions 
Miles of Saxon bishops carved on | “ts, 196m. 
ligiov at Wells Gout, $8-81. "| Newton, W Mc, exhibits seme 
Mapstrboioe (cn Lou) cvne ot | rom Darton Kon) 
Sfatrednch a 07. Norfolk: Grimg's Grave, 
séontliuy Prof, of Stockholm, 64, | “Santon. 
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Norman Conquest, architectural de- 
‘relopmonts due to, 118. 

Norman, Philip, 187, 924 ; appointed 
“Vice-President, 185; re-clocted 
member of the Connell, 188; work 
fon London srchacology, 1803 re 
marks by, 126, 228, 

Northampton, atehdesconry of, dio 
‘cetan visitations in 1442, 100. 

Northampton, Marquess of, oxhibits 
‘the Clephano horn, 208. 

Northamptonshire se Barton Sea- 

Desborough, Potheringhey, 
tering, Moulton, Northampton, 
Poterborongh, 

‘Northumberlanc 

‘topitum. 


Noray, ponannular brooshes from, 
238, 


Norwich (Norfolk), episcopal visite- 
‘ons 1492-1882, 190. 

Nothatt, of Bavisla, sms of, on 
Germanic waferingiren of "the 
sixteenth contury, 149. 

Nottinghamshire se Gotham. 

Nutoy Abbey (Bucks), injunctions 


Nythe arm, Stratton St, Mangal 
(Wilts), Roman pottery, ote, 208-9. 











+ s4e Corbridge, Cor 


gore, Wiliam Bho, elsted, 46; 
‘did, 100 
Ogham nsritiony Koockahanawe, 
inns Orokazown {on Corky 3-0, 
18 Serom Wilts) excartions a, 
So J608, upon the tit ofthe Gath” 
Gat Church, 100-18, 175 16, 
Bishop Ontand’s chore 
ents) 1, 108-8, 109 
‘mais, 108; foundations, 10 
itor fete, 101-3, ple, 10 
sinc by lightning, 102 Bahop 
Rogers shaven (oni etary 
‘alo 50,105,107 08-13 all 
Tighter, i04; altar pla 
fons 108 110 altar 160,105, 
17,330; eboney, 108-8, 163 
cade, 108,110 arch, 10% 107, 
oo, 110; arahitectaral” roman, 
11646; Boney sone, 107; hahops 
‘one’ 1085 "buriagrona, 1, 
112; buttresses, 104-6; chapels, 
103) 1088, Sif; vehmpter howe, 
109,106; shits, 102-8 10, 114 
BB ein Sits es ep 
imeneions of church 0, 
ity hn aad entropy 103° 
1b ney 3 
rl tone, a capdenk, 100, 
poi ae ope ei 
nd eoloweing' of 106, 10h, 2005, 



















—plastor, 100 ; — stone, 107, 116 ; 

Foundations, 100, 100-115 gar 
robe pits, 114; ‘garth, U4, 1 
‘graves, 108 ; gravestones, 11, 11: 
Rouse,’ temalns of, 116 human 
ronal 141, 116; Taseiptons on 
tombs, 111-18; loft, 109; monu- 
rents, 109, 111-18 ; nave, 108, 108, 
109-1, 114; objects found,’ 101, 
mavemont, 107, 108; 

lors, 106, 1 

Dilatform, 109 ; porch, 107; potter 
Tiny, presbytory, 108" 108,105, 106, 
108-11, 116-17; palpltum, 109,110 

‘guire, 109, 110; rood, 110; stl 
‘104, 100 ;'stair-turvots, 11 
108; stops, 104, 100-8 7 ato 
fin floor, 109 ; subvault, 102, 
YO4,, 1035 ties, 114, 1103 — pat 
tered, 116 ; — ridge, 101 j — roo! 
ing, 201: tombs, 108, "111-14; 
towers, 108, 109, 111 ; ‘transepts, 
102,105,106, 110, 114, 116 ; vaults, 
104, 108; vices; 108; walle, 102, 
404 207,206 Li, 101, 1145 wal 


Oliphant: se Horn: 
Out, Remago-British, tom the Broe 
riot (Som), 189, 

Oppmheliver, Henry, clested, 40; 
‘admitted, 73. 

rensay, Island of (Sootland), shell- 
‘mounds in, 241} Viking bronze 
brooches, 242, 

Osmund, Bishop, chareh of, at Old 
‘Sarum, 101, 108-6, 100-10 Customs 
(of, 109; tomb of, 109. 

Oussburn, Great (Yorks), appropriae 
‘ton of church at, 1957, 

Oxford? set Bodloinn Library, New 


‘College 

Oxfordshire, religious houses in, re- 
‘cords of opiscopal visitation in the 
fifeonth century, 189, 190. See also 
Dorchester, Oxford. 
















































Pago, Willi, sectod 8 member of 
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oe ryre ( Dy 

Paintings: on rot of private chaps] 
opiate da ae 
Ghat) 180; porthole 
Kppeted id repeeent miceard 
el; ori of Cay 
Srioed crea eat paaeh, 
Eva lnc’ Wall panting 

Paectie: fauna Bt the! lower 
"Thomen 66,163,268, 


























rams, 67, 7 

1 64, OF St. Armol, 31, 

ler Chueh Salop), 66; oak, | Plato: engraved bronze, from Berk 

with porteait of Christ 72. ‘hive, 7Lj sllvor eup and saltcollar, 

Porentata, Stoplion Wee's, compari- | tnpossostionof theCompanyof Tine 
‘fon with data in, respecting’ the | plato Workers, 44-5; thirteenth 
Tebuilding of St Paul's Cathedral, | fentury paton, Wyke (Hants), 65. 
31g, 298, | See alo Church plate. 

Varr, Kathorine, arms of, on stained | Platyn, John, heraldic seal of, 981. 
lass, 213. Plunkett, Covnty 246. 

Palen 


aa Chat anit nvothoe” repronnt 
fit praets 














standing, with covers, at | Poitiers (Franco), oxtly Romanesque 
‘puivste chapal of Earl Ferrers, | "capital with carved Ions in Ste- 
Staunton Harold (Laie), 128-4; | _ Radogonde, 11. 

tufeanty- century, "ai! Wyle | polypizey French, fourtooth can, 
(Hants), 
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‘Armagh, 240, pigsn-pantre ”(Deihighshive), ala: 
Pancle:. bronze, from hs Weide taba’ of iho Punion of 
. TEE Gépleting scones, connestod 
wl ii 475,75 at | wi he edi 
in detetinnation of age, Porphigry, verde-aniea and red, O14 
Pat, one flaginent Of fonrconth | "'Shnam (ite 16, 
r Ateenth contury,foond at tho | Port, Chasles Gorge James, costed, 
hureh of St. Michael on Wyre | — 465 admitted, 92, 


Portraits: ce Paintings. 
organ Thomas death | Potter stamps, Wresetor (Salon), 














‘of, 168. 

Peots, Charles Reed, 182; ro-olested | ottory: Balmuildy (Scotland), 248 
Secrotary, 188; co lation objects | " ordridgo (Northumb), 187; Boot 
fromt Sampson's, Gurnee, 8-7; | Marlborough (Wits) $8; Hengio- 
omar by, 118, 197, 210. bay Mond nay 

anbeok Bath of ara of on tapes: | g0u (Grote) 24; Mid-Somerest, 197~ 

“ay at Hatfiold Houso (Horts.),288 | 48; Mui (Ayrahire), "241 5 
Pendants amber and bronze, Hon- | Nythe ‘Farm (Willa), 200; Old 

Gad Haat Beane, | Brum (Wit, 111), baa 

icby (Owedes), 07; Wlzabathan, | Cathedsx}, London, 210,255; Stow 

285-0. fsrtry of Rinioudbright (Scotland), 
Penshurst (Kent), deeds and soaleat, | 248) Wrexotor Galop), 95, 96. 

281. Power, D'arey,electod @ member of 
‘Polar; Thurstan Coins, elected, 217. | "the Counely 184. 

Futarborugh. Abbey "orthint) | rowan Aeaton 17 
Piopisopal visitation of in the AC | Practorias, 0.J., 6, 

Weonth eentary, 189, 101. iy, 60. 
‘pila Rooms’, Kooesea(Greie) 28-4. | Prague Cathedral (Behemia), horns 
‘Ping: bronzo, from sandhills, On ‘or oliphants carved, 12. 

Sess (Scotland), 242; witha move | PrestonJoy, "Hov. Dr. "Proderick 

‘ble Sing ond; Ialand of Oronsay | ~ Walker, death of, 105, 

(So,28 j gold, Strangford Loch | Prevost, Sir Augustus, death of, 165. 
(or own}, 846. Prideats, Willian de Gourey, eleoted, 
ils? Borafehd (Cont), 155,162,168 

Dartiord. (Kent), 1053" Know 

Farm (Wilts), 785 Muiekink (Ag 

shire), 241; ‘St, Paul’s Oathedsal, 
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